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THE  GENESIS  OF  POLITICAL  AUTHORITY  AND  OF  A  COMMON- 
WEALTH GOVERNMENT  IN  OREGON. 

[Printed  by  the  author  for  private  distribution,  August,  1899.] 

At  the  present  time,  when  interest  is  becoming  more 
generally  centered  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  future 
which  seems  to  be  lying  before  it  during  the  next  cen- 
tury of  our  national  life,  any  contribution  to  a  knowledge 
of  its  history  can  hardly  be  out  of  place.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  from  now  on  through  the  future  it  must  more 
and  more  pass  out  from  the  sphere  of  purely  local  inter- 
est and  assume  a  larger  place  in  the  current  of  our  na- 
tional history.  Although  the  southern  half  of  the  coast 
may  be  more  familiar  to  the  greater  number  of  people, 
yet  the  northern  half  has  a  history  which  is  fully  as 
rich  and  well  repays  most  careful  study.  Of  the  many 
interesting  phases  which  have  presented  themselves, 
none  has  had  so  great  an  attraction  for  the  writer  as  the 
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development  of  civil  institutions.  It  is  interesting  to 
review  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  locality  from  prim- 
itive conditions  of  wildness  to  that  perfect  form  of  social 
life  where  individuals  act  under  the  privileges  and  re- 
strictions of  a  civil  government,  voluntarily  imposed 
and  perfectly  integrated  with  the  larger  scheme  of  na- 
tional government.  It  is  a  stimulating  process  to  try 
to  make  any  correct  estimate  of  the  various  agencies 
which  have  taken  part  in  the  complex  process  of  growth, 
and  to  place  an  accurate  valuation  upon  the  services  of 
leading  personalities,  the  influence  of  aggregates  of  less 
prominent  individuals,  and  general  determining  influ- 
ences which  may  not  at  first  be  seen  at  all.  It  is  a  test 
of  judgment  to  put  oneself  at  the  different  points  of 
view,  so  often  conflicting,  to  be  fair  to  all  and  to  be  firm 
in  drawing  conclusions  where  the  weight  of  evidence 
seems  to  lie ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  slowness  of  this 
process  of  growth,  with  the  careful  thought  and  heroic 
action  by  which  it  has  come  about,  creates  a  respect  for 
government  and  prepares  for  a  wiser  use  of  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  under  its  beneficent  rule.  In  following 
out  the  theme  set  before  us  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
by  Oregon  is  meant  that  piece  of  territory  whose  boun- 
daries have  been  gradually  shrinking  to  their  present 
compass  from  an  area  extending  from  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions at  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude  to  the 
Russian  possessions  at  the  fifty-fifth  degree,  and  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  many  respects  this  history  resembles  that  of  the 
other  states  of  our  Union.  In  common  with  them  there 
has  been  a  gradual  growth  from  those  fragmentary  germs 
of  civic  life  out  of  which  civil  government  grows,  which 
fragmentary  forms  begin  to  operate  as  soon  as  individ- 
uals come  together  in  social  relation,  often  long  before 
localities  are  entitled  to  take  their  places  as  parts  of  a 
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nation.  As  in  the  case  of  other  states,  there  was  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  in  this  case  preceded  by  a  partial 
acquisition.  Like  the  other  states,  it  has  passed  through 
the  various  steps  prescribed  by  congress  for  the  transi- 
tion from  newly  acquired  territory  to  perfect  statehood  ; 
but,  as  other  states  have  passed  through  this  common 
process  with  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and  unique 
experiences,  so  Oregon  has  had  its  own  history,  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  in  some  respects  different  from  that  of  any 
other  state.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  forth 
briefly  the  leading  facts,  so  far  as  they  may  be  gained 
from  the  sources  at  present  available,  and  to  present 
them,  so  far  as  possible,  in  historical  perspective,  and  as 
a  part  of  the  growth  of  our  national  life. 

In  the  examination  of  a  subject  connected  with  local 
history  it  is  easy  to  be  carried  away  by  local  circum- 
stances, and  to  fail  to  grasp  those  larger  features  which 
connect  it  with  the  history  of  the  nation  and  to  some 
extent  with  that  of  the  world.  Our  truest  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  however,  will  come  from  this  broader 
approach  and  a  search  first  for  those  general  condi- 
tions which  underlay  the  more  detailed  history  and  were 
instrumental  in  determining  its  drift. 

In  order  that  we  may  see  the  wider  scope  of  our  sub- 
ject we  need  only  to  remember  that  during  the  early 
centuries  of  exploration  the  territory  whose  civil  life  we 
are  to  study  was  at  stake  in  the  great  struggle  between 
those  countries  which  were  striving  for  the  mastery  of 
the  world,  and  many  a  stroke  of  policy  that  seemed  to 
affect  these  remote  regions  had  its  only  significance  as  it 
bore  upon  the  conflict  of  England  and  Spain.  And  then, 
when  the  Russian  Empire,  through  the  impetus  received 
from  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  II,  continued  its  pro- 
cess of  expansion  eastward,  its  outer  wave  reached  the 
western  shores  of  America  and  they  became  an  import- 
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ant  factor  in  the  larger  stream  of  world  history.  And 
finally  when  the  thirteen  colonies  separated  from  Eng- 
land, this  new  and  vigorous  nation  found  an  interest  in 
those  regions,  and  they  became  an  important  factor  in 
the  relations  of  England  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  study  of  the  development  of  civil  government 
in  Oregon,  since  the  region  has  had  any  interest  to  our 
nation,  we  need  first  to  note  those  general  conditions 
which  have  to  a  large  extent  been  responsible  for  the 
detailed  history.  The,  one  which  is  perhaps  most  ap- 
parent and  whose  effect  has  been  greatest,  is  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  the  territory  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  United  States.  Separated  from  the  older  sec- 
tions of  the  country  by  long  stretches  of  prairie,  and  by 
two  large  mountain  systems,  accessible  by  water  only 
after  a  long  and  tedious  journey  around  Cape  Horn,  its 
position  was  one  of  extreme  isolation.  This  peculiar 
isolation  explains  very  much  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
early  history  of  our  civil  government.  It  explains  the 
ignorance  that  prevailed  so  long  in  the  older  sections 
regarding  the  value  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent 
apathy  against  which  the  champions  of  the  west  in  con- 
gress had  so  long  to  contend  ;  it  explains,  likewise,  that 
voluntary  and  heroic  action  by  which  the  colonists,  stung 
by  the  delays  and  impelled  by  their  needs  and  desires  for 
a  democratic  type  of  government,  took  the  initiative  and 
brought  into  being  a  pioneer  provisional  state  to  bridge 
over  the  period  of  delay,  and  to  hold  the  country  in  trust 
until  the  slow  movings  of  the  national  consciousness 
should  awaken  to  its  interests. 

Another  and  equally  important  factor  in  determining 
the  drift  of  events  was  the  joint  claim  and  occupancy 
of  the  country  with  England.  The  history  of  civil  gov- 
ernment under  such  circumstances  must  necessarily  be 
different  from  that  of  territory  fully^acquired  by  the 
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national  government.  It  is  clear  that  it  must  connect, 
indissolubly,  the  question  of  a  government  with  that  of 
the  boundary,  and  render  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
former  impossible  until  the  settlement  of  the  latter. 
The  framing  of  any  kind  of  a  plan  of  government  that 
would  really  be  efficient  without  giving  cause  for  offense' 
to  the  partner  to  the  title  of  the  land  must  be  a  problem 
of  the  most  difficult  nature,  as  it  was  found  to  be.  And 
the  problem  was  still  further  complicated  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  question  of  boundary  belonged  to  the 
executive  part  of  the  government,  while  that  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  civil  government  belonged  to  the  legislative. 
And  then,  too,  by  virtue  of  its  being  thrown  into  the 
realm  of  international  affairs,  the  formation  of  a  civil 
government  was  delayed  because  of  its  connection  with 
that  complicated  balancing  of  interests  which  always 
characterizes  diplomatic  procedure,  where  settlement  of 
questions  is  slow  and  ofttimes  accompanied  by  national 

friction. 

i 

To  joint  occupancy  also  must  be  attributed  the  throwing 
into  close  relationship  of  two  different  and  antagonistic 
types  of  life.  There  was  in  the  first  place  the  difference 
of  nationality,  which,  in  view  of  the  feelings  engendered 
in  the  struggle  for  independence  and  the  war  of  1812, 
did  not  promise  cordiality ;  there  was  the  difference  of 
industrial  systems  which  brought  into  sharpest  and  most 
bitter  conflict  the  ably  managed  monopoly  of  the  Eng- 
lish company  and  the  independent  American  trader  or 
trapper  with  his  idea  of  free  competition  and  equal  right 
to  operation  in  the  region  jointly  held.  And  lastly,  there 
was  the  difference  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  na- 
tive races.  The  English  found  it  mostly  to  their  interest 
to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and  to  keep  the  country  a 
wilderness,  suitable  for  a  trapping  ground  for  many 
years  to  come,  while  the  Americans  aspired  to  better 
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the  life  of  the  savage,  and  to  build  up  a  condition  of 
civilized  life.  The  difference  was  all  the  more  marked 
because  of  the  entrance  of  the  missionaries  and  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  these  leaders,  who  exercised  an 
influence  perhaps  second  only  to  that  of  the  early  relig- 
ious leaders  of  New  England,  and  whose  energies  were 
untiring  in  the  interests  of  good  government  and  a  moral 
population.  That  two  such  diverse  types  of  life  could 
exist  side  by  side  during  the  twenty-eight  years  of  joint 
occupancy  without  influencing  the  course  of  civil  gov- 
ernment is  not  to  be  conceived.  That  the  relation  was 
harmonious  at  first  is  true,  but  that  irritations  arose  as 
time  went  on  was  inevitable. 

In  any  analysis  of  the  influences  affecting  the  course 
of  civil  government  in  Oregon  a  prominent  place  should 
be  given  to  that  slow  yet  powerful  westward  movement 
of  population.  It  consisted  of  a  people  aggressive  and  as- 
sertive of  their  own  desires,  patriotic,  and  upright  in  the 
main,  with  a  consciousness  of  their  own  wants  and  their 
ability  to  get  them,  and  possessing  but  little  knowledge 
of,  or  reverence  for,  the  intricacies  of  international  usage, 
or  the  restrictions  of  a  conservative  legislative  body. 
Being  a  part  of  the  people,  they  were  the  sovereign 
power,  and  if  they  determined  upon  having  the  west,  it 
must  finally  be  had.  This  was  a  movement  which  led 
thousands  of  intrepid  immigrants  to  anticipate  the  gov- 
ernment in  going  to  remote  regions.  Those  who  re- 
mained behind  had  now  a  greater  interest  in  the  country, 
and  ere  long  it  was  to  be  the  impulse  from  this  move- 
ment which  aroused  the  national  consciousness  to  the 
importance  of  the  Oregon  question,  gave  it  a  place  among 
the  problems  of  the  nation,  put  it  upon  the  platform  of  a 
political  party  as  a  prominent  issue,  and  forced  a  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary,  and  finally  secured  a  civil  govern- 
ment. 
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After  all  other  difficulties  were  overcome,  after  the 
barrier  of  distance  was  removed,  after  the  stormy  season 
of  threatened  war  over  the  boundary  line  had  passed 
away,  civil  government  in  Oregon  became  inevitably  con- 
nected with  another  question  which  was  to  affect  its 
destiny.  The  deepening  bitterness  between  the  north 
and  the  south  was  drawing  everything  into  the  maelstrom 
of  slavery  discussion,  and  particularly  was  this  true  in 
the  case  of  every  piece  of  newly  acquired  territory  whose 
destiny  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  defeat  or 
justification  of  the  system  of  slavery. 

With  this  brief  survey  of  the  general  conditions  which 
have  operated  to  determine  the  course  of  events,  the  nar- 
rative of  the  more  important  details  in  the  growth  of 
civil  government  in  Oregon  may  be  better  understood. 
We  find  that  in  the  days  of  the  discoverer,  explorer,  and 
fur  trader  there  was  no  civil  government  at  all,  except 
such  as  was  exercised  by  the  native  races  for  the  regula- 
tion of  their  primitive  life.  Every  one  was  dependent 
upon  his  own  resources  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property.  From  the  time  that  the  first  Spanish  ship, 
under  the  command  of  Ferrelo,  touched  the  southern 
shore  of  Oregon,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  there  was  as  much 
freedom  from  the  restraints  of  social  order  as  any  an- 
archist could  wish.  There  was  nothing  to  check  the 
conflicts  that  might  arise  between  the  crews  of  vessels, 
from  the  same  or  different  nations,  in  their  eagerness  for 
the  glories  of  discovery  or  the  profits  of  trade  with  the 
Indians.  There  was  nothing  to  shield  from  the  danger 
of  massacres  from  tribes,  hostile  by  nature,  or  by  contact 
with  the  whites .  The  explorer  or  trader  who  penetrated 
the  interior  must  trust  to  his  own  ability  for  safety,  and 
to  his  judgment  in  making  friends  with  the  Indians. 
There  was  nothing  to  regulate  men  in  the  struggle  to 
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reap  the  natural  advantages  of  the  region.  They  had 
little  interest  in  the  Indians,  except  as  they  could  use 
them  to  their  profit ;  they  had  small  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others,  as  they  were  outside  the  pale  of  rights  and 
laws  ;  they  cared  nothing  for  the  conditions  that  they 
made  for  the  future,  as  it  was  not  to  be  their  home.  It 
was  a  period  for  romantic  adventures,  to  pass  away  be- 
fore the  quieter  but  more  beneficent  regime  of  social 
order. 

When,  however,  the  scattered  fur  trading  interests  be- 
gan to  centralize  by  the  formation  of  fur  trading  com- 
panies, some  of  the  functions  which  belong  to  a  civil 
government  began  to  arise.  The  Pacific  Fur  Company, 
established  by  John  Jacob  Astor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  Kiver  in  1811,  with  its  little  fort,  exercised  a 
greater  authority  in  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
than  had  existed  before .  It  aimed  to  produce  a  condition 
of  things  more  in  harmony  with  a  normal  and  peaceable 
trade.  Its  English  successor,  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
pany, established  in  control  of  the  region  after  the  war 
of  1812,  was  still  more  powerful.  After  consolidation 
with  its  rival,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  its  charter 
rights  were  extended,  and,  although  only  a  trading  com- 
pany, the  necessities  of  its  position  led  it  to  the  exercise 
of  many  of  the  functions  of  a  civil  government.  Its  con- 
trol of  its  large  number  of  employees  was  complete  ;  its 
power  over  the  native  races  was  absolute  ;  by  judicious 
methods  and  quick  retribution  for  offenses,  it  succeeded 
in  rendering  the  wilderness  a  safe  place  for  traders,  ex- 
plorers, and  missionaries.  Moreover,  the  possibilities 
for  trouble  which  arose  from  the  coming  of  American 
trappers  and  traders  led  to  an  additional  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  civil  government,  and  one  which  more 
properly  falls  under  that  head. 

In  1821  the  English  Parliament  passed  a  bill  by  the 
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terms  of  which  the  laws  of  Canada  were  extended  over 
English  subjects  operating  in  the  country  to  the  south. 
Provision  was  made  for  justices  of  the  peace,  before 
whom  cases  were  brought,  and,  if  sufficiently  important, 
were  sent  to  the  courts  of  Canada.1  In  this  way,  then, 
did  the  English  government  follow  its  subjects,  and 
become  the  first  real  civil  government  exercised  in  the 
country,  although  it  was  exercised  in  the  interests  of 
only  part  of  the  inhabitants.  England  had  found  away 
to  look  after  her  subjects  without  violating  the  strict 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  joint  occupancy. 

The  office  of  justice  was  held  by  officers  of  the  fur 
trading  company,  whose  power  and  prestige  was  thus 
increased.  The  history  of  government  for  about  twenty 
years  is  summed  up  in  the  person  of  one  man,  Dr.  John 
McLoughlin.  The  exercise  of  authority  by  that  mas- 
terful character  of  early  times  still  lives  in  the  minds  of 
the  oldest  pioneers,  and  has  found  expression  in  many 
of  the  records  which  constitute  the  sources  of  Oregon's 
history.  Although  the  official  agent  of  the  English  com- 
pany, a  Scotchman  by  nationality,  a  Catholic  in  religion, 
and  loyal  to  all  the  interests  he  represented,  he  was  a 
man  of  too  large  a  mold  to  be  anything  other  than  the 
instrument  of  justice  and  good  order  for  all  classes  of 
people  who  might  come  within  the  bounds  where  his 
jurisdiction  was  exercised.  "  From  1823  to  1845  he  was 
the  controlling  power  in  the  country,  and  did  more  than 
any  one  else  to  preserve  order,  peace  and  good  will 
among  the  conflicting  and  sometimes  lawless  elements  of 
the  population."2  Autocratic  in  his  methods  and  strict 
in  the  enforcement  of  justice,  he  was  yet  kindly  and 
merciful.  His  tours  about  the  country  to  settle  any 


of  Parliament  in  appendix  to  Greenhow's  History  of  Oregon. 
2Matthew  P.  Deady. 
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difficulties  that  might  have  arisen  in  any  of  the  trading 
posts,  or  agricultural  settlements  of  ex-employees,  were 
regular  features  of  the  early  days,  and  were  very  effect- 


ive.3 


The  inability  of  the  independent  fur  trader  to  com- 
pete with  the  English  company,  and  the  comparative 
advantage  that  the  English  subject  had  in  the  protection 
by  his  country's  laws,  naturally  led  to  a  feeling  of  dissat- 
isfaction on  the  part  of  the  American  trader,  and  a 
belief  that  under  the  cover  of  a  business  enterprise  the 
English  civil  government  was  gradually  settling  itself 
over  the  country  to  the  exclusion  of  the  American,  whose 
interests  and  rights  were  equal  according  to  the  treaty 
of  joint  occupancy.  That  John  Jacob  Astor  had  not 
renewed  his  enterprise  after  the  restoration  of  the  fort  at 
Astoria  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  was  due  to  the 
refusal  of  the  government,  during  Madison's  adminis- 
tration, to  guarantee  his  company  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  in  case  of  trouble.4  Had  that  been  done, 
company  would  have  been  in  competition  with  company, 
and  the  conditions  would  have  been  more  equal.  As  it 
was,  however,  the  United  States'  interests  were  repre- 
sented and  her  hold  maintained  only  by  such  indepen- 
dent traders  and  trappers  as  ventured  into  the  country, 
and  usually  failed  of  maintaining  themselves  for  any 
great  length  of  time. 

It  was  such  a  condition  of  affairs  that  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  people,  and  finally  reached  those  chan- 
nels where  it  gained  entrance  into  our  national  policy. 
It  was  a  significant  circumstance  in  the  history  of  civil 
government  in  Oregon,  that,  in  the  winter  of  1820  and 
1821,  four  men  were  thrown  together  at  a  hotel  in  the 


3Conversation  with  Dr.  Wm.  Geiger,  pioneer  of  1842. 
4Benton's  Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate. 
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City  of  Washington.5  Two  of  them,  Ramsey  Crooks  of 
New  York  and  Russell  Farnham  of  Massachusetts,  were 
traders  who  had  been  connected  with  the  unsuccessful 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Astor.  The  other  two  were  members 
of  congress,  John  Floyd  of  Virginia  and  Thomas  H. 
Benton  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Benton  had  for  some  time 
been  interested  in  the  question,  and  had  been  pondering 
upon  a  method  of  procedure.  During  this  period  of 
acquaintance  they  talked  much  together  and  became 
convinced  of  the  advisability  of  an  aggressive  campaign 
for  the  protection  of  American  trappers  and  traders,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  full  American  rights  in  the  joint 
territory . 

There  were  probably  no  better  men  to  take  the  lead- 
ership in  a  movement  of  this  kind  than  Floyd  and 
Benton.  Both  were  western  in  their  training  and  in 
their  sympathies,  and  both  were  enthusiastic  in  any 
movement  pertaining  to  a  westward  extension  of  the 
country.  Western  men  were  already  beginning  to  have 
weight  in  the  national  councils,  and  were  exerting  a 
distinct  influence  upon  national  policy.  Although  rough 
and  unskilled  in  many  of  the  essentials  of  good  govern- 
ment, their  influence  tended  toward  a  true  American  life 
and  a  broader  idea  of  American  national  destiny. 

The  course  upon  w^hich  they  entered,  though  carefully 
considered,  was  a  bold  one.  The  Oregon  country  was 
very  far  off  and  few  knew  very  much  about  it.  It  seemed 
a  land  so  far  away  that  the  American  people,  as  a  whole, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  they  had  heard  of 
the  Oregon  river,  and  it  had  a  place  in  their  imagination 
along  with  the  ideal  beauty  of  Bryant's  poetic  country ; 
perhaps  they  had  learned  of  the  part  performed  by  Cap- 
tain Robert  Gray  and  his  ship  Columbia  in  crossing  the 
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bar  at  the  mouth,  and  revealing  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
country  and  the  world  another  great  river  ;  perhaps  they 
knew  of  Jefferson's  romantic  interest  in  the  country  and 
the  expedition  which  he  sent  under  Lewis  and  Clark  ; 
they  probably  knew  that  fur  traders  had  gone  there,  and 
that  an  American  fur  company,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
1812,  had  been  forced  to  sell  out  and  its  place  taken  by 
an  English  one  ;  they  knew  that  there  was  an  American 
claim,  which  was  felt  to  be  quite  strong,  and  that  a 
treaty  had  been  made  with  England  providing  for  a 
joint  occupancy  ;  but  there  was  no  consciousness  that 
the  question  was  one  of  practical  importance  to  the 
existing  generation,  except  on  the  part  of  the  more  far- 
seeing.  The -people's  representatives  in  congress  were 
more  conservative  than  the  people  themselves,  and  a 
conception  of  the  larger  United  States  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  but  a  few^. 

The  executive  department  was  in  advance  of  the  legis- 
lative, for  James  Monroe  was  President  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State — two  men  who  were  at  the 
front  in  the  breadth  of  their  political  ideas,  as  shown  by 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  originated  by  Adams,  endorsed  and 
declared  by  Monroe.  In  the  clause  that  refused  to  Eu- 
ropean powers  the  right  longer  to  colonize  on  American 
territory,  it  was  the  Oregon  country  that  was  thus  pro- 
tected against  the  aggressions  of  Russia  at  the  same  time 
that  a  hint  wTas  given  to  England.  No  executive  had 
been  more  courageous  in  asserting  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  her  larger  interests,  and  none 
had  been  more  disposed  to  follow  with  national  protec- 
tion, so  far  as  conformed  with  treaty. relation,  her  citi- 
zens who  were  leading  in  the  westward  expansion  of  the 
country. 

Under  such  conditions  what  might  the  champions  of 
an  aggressive  campaign  expect  to  accomplish?  Minds 
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were  filled  with  many  questions.  What  was  it  right  to 
do,  and  what  was  expedient ;  could  a  military  post  be 
established  in  the  country  as  the  President  and  Secretary 
wanted  ;  could  lands  be  granted  to  settlers  as  prospective 
emigrants  wanted;  could  settlements  be  made  and  a  civil 
government  established  as  Floyd  and  Benton  wanted? 
If  it  was  right  to  do  these  things,  was  it  expedient  to  do 
them,  with  the  possibility  of  jeopardizing  other  interests 
less  remote  ;  was  the  nation  ready  to  commit  itself  to 
an  expansion  of  territory  which  might  bring  about  many 
changes,  and  perhaps  many  dangers? 

It  was  the  work  of  these  men,  by  patient,  persistent 
and  continued  effort  to  arouse  a  sentiment  favorable  to 
American  interests,  to  gather  and  disseminate  such  in- 
formation as  would  help  to  make  a  public  opinion,  and 
to  keep  the  subject  before  congress  and  the  people  all  the 
time.  Confident  themselves  in  the  value  of  the  country 
to  the  United  States,  and  of  the  right  of  title  to  the 
country,  they  were  anxious  for  a  movement  looking 
toward  permanent  occupation. 

It  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  Oregon,  when,  in  December  of  1820,  Floyd 
initiated  his  policy  in  the  house,  by  a  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  situation 
of  the  settlements  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  expediency  of 
occupying  the  Columbia  River.6  It  did  not  attract  much 
attention  at  the  time,  but  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
of  which  Floyd  was  chairman.  In  a  carefully  prepared 
report,  containing  all  the  information  that  could  be  se- 
cured, the  plan  was  pronounced  expedient  and  a  bill 
proposed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  This  bill  provided  for 
the  military  occupation  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  Indian  title  to  the  land,  and  the 
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establishment  of  a  civil  government.  It  was  nearly  two 
years,  however,  before  it  could  be  brought  to  a  discus- 
sion, on  account  of  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  opposition, 
or  because  of  its  apparent  unimportance.  After  it  was 
debated  it  failed  of  passage  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  to 
sixty-one,  which  was  not  a  bad  defeat  considering  the 
character  of  the  bill. 

The  same  process  was  gone  through  again,  another 
committee  appointed,  and  another  bill  reported,  which 
was  similar  to  the  first  one,  except  in  the  greater  in- 
ducement to  settlers  in  the  granting  of  lands,  and  in  the 
greater  stress  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  some  plan  of 
civil  government  in  the  territory.  This  bill,  after  dis- 
cussion, was  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen to  fifty-seven,  and  Floyd  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing such  a  flattering  result  from  his  four  years  of  hard 
work.  He  had  done  all  that  he  could  do  and  now  it 
must  be  submitted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  senate. 
Mr.  Benton  had  already  introduced  a  resolution  "in- 
structing the  committee  on  military  affairs  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  making  an  appropriation  to  en- 
able the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  and  re- 
tain possession  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Northwest  Coast  of  America;'  and  he  had  made  a 
strong  speech  in  advocacy  of  the  movement.  Although 
the  resolution  was  adopted,  no  report  ever  came  from 
the  committee.  When  the  bill  came  from  the  house, 
after  several  times  being  laid  on  the  table  and  taken  up 
again  for  discussion,  it  received  a  final  defeat  by  a  vote 
of  twenty-five  to  fourteen. 

For  three  years  nothing  was  done.  Then  Floyd,  with 
a  tenacity  worthy  of  the  cause,  proposed  another  bill. 
It  resembled  the  others,  but  during  the  process  of  discus- 
sion was  stripped  of  one  feature  after  another  until  the 
only  provisions  left  for  government  were  the  establish- 
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ment  of  military  posts,  and  the  right  of  American  citizens 
to  trial  in  American  courts,  and  under  the  laws  of  the 
states  into  which  they  might  be  brought.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  all  previous  propositions  had  gradually  been 
reduced,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  to  a  provision  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  one  which  the  English  already  had 
in  operation,  except  the  additional  feature  of  military 
posts,  and  although  this  was  the  most  moderate  bill  yet 
offered  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  ninety-nine  to  seventy- 
five. 

As  Floyd's  term  of  office  expired  and  he  was  not  re- 
turned, the  first  campaign  for  the  extension  of  American 
civil  government  over  Oregon  was  ended.  Both  Floyd 
and  Benton  had  done  nobly.  In  the  face  of  opposition, 
and  even  ridicule,  they  had  persistently  held  their  course 
until  they  had  seen  their  measure  pass  one  house,  and 
though  defeated,  get  a  respectable  vote  in  the  other.  In 
their  work  they  had  valuable  assistance.  Several  strong 
supporters  appeared  in  the  house  and  in  the  senate,  par- 
ticularly among  the  younger  men  ;  President  Monroe  by 
his  messages  to  congress  urged  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishing a  military  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and 
along  the  route  across  the  country  ;  John  Quincy  Adams, 
by  his  assertions  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  Ameri- 
can title  to  the  country,  and  later  on  by  his  messages, 
strengthened  their  case ;  the  War  Department,  then 
under  John  C.  Calhoun,  made  a  report  through  one  of 
its  most  trusted  authorities,  General  Thomas  S.  Jesup, 
who  strongly  advocated  military  occupation ;  while  at 
least  three  associations  of  citizens  from  Massachusetts, 
Louisiana,  and  Ohio  presented  memorials  to  the  house, 
asking  for  grants  of  land  and  the  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican government.  The  Massachusetts  memorial  was  the 
result  of  the  zealous  work  of  Hall  J.  Kelley,  a  school 
teacher  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  an  enthusiast  upon 
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the  settlement  of  Oregon,  and  who  had  been  agitating 
the  question  both  in  'his  own  state  and  in  the  City  of 
Washington  for  several  years  before  it  was  taken  up  in 
congress. 

While  great  credit  is  to  be  given  the  far-sighted  and 
courageous  advocates  of  the  bill,  it  is  not  fair  in  a  histor- 
ical paper  to  minimize  the  efforts  of  the  opposition.  To 
characterize  the  opponents  as  ultra-conservative  or  self- 
interested  would  not  be  just  to  the  many  weighty  argu- 
ments which  they  brought  forward,  and  which,  looked 
at  from  the  standpoint  of  their  day,  were  weightier  than 
they  seem  now,  when  conditions  have  so  changed.  For 
a  new  nation,  with  a  new  national  machinery,  hardly  yet 
in  smoothly  running  order,  to  attempt  expansion  into 
regions  separated  by  natural  barriers,  and  inaccessible 
before  the  application  of  steam  to  travel,  might  well  re- 
quire careful  thought. 

This  first  attempt,  though  it  had  failed  of  accomplish- 
ing its  immediate  end,  was  highly  creditable  to  all  who 
were  engaged  in  it,  and  its  results  were  not  small.  In- 
terest had  been  awakened,  not  alone  among  the  members 
of  congress,  but  more  particularly  among  the  people 
throughout  the  country.  Circulars  containing  all  the 
information  available,  were  prepared  and  sent  to  the  con- 
stituents of  congressmen,  and  the  nation  began  to  be 
committed  to  a  policy  which  it  would  take  time  fully  to 
realize.  The  people  had  gained  the  impression  that  the 
United  States'  title  was  perfectly  clear  to  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Columbia  ;  that  the  English  were  there  only 
by  sufferance  until  the  formal  settlement  of  a  boundary 
at  a  more  convenient  time  ;  and  that  the  government  was 
willing  that  American  immigrants  should  occupy  it,  and 
would  protect  them  as  well  as  it  could. 

The  debates  which  occurred  at  various  times  in  con- 
nection with_these  early  bills  are  interesting,  not  alone 
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because  they  mark  the  beginning  of  a  large  and  impor- 
tant national  movement,  but  also  because  of  the  light 
they  throw  upon  the  times,  because  of  the  discussion  of 
important  principles  which  always  come  to  the  surface 
in  large  national  questions,  and  the  fine  examples  of 
courage  and  far-sighted  aggressiveness  on  one  side,  and 
cautious  conservatism  on  the  other.  Almost  every  point 
of  view  which  it  would  seem  possible  to  conceive  of  found 
expression  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate ;  and  almost  every  motive  for  or  against  the  policy 
was  voiced. 

In  this  first  debate  the  question  of  the  claim  does  not 
figure  largely,  as  it  was  quite  generally  assumed  by  all 
that  the  American  title  was  valid,  and  was  so  pronounced 
by  those  in  whom  the  people  had  confidence.  There  had 
been,  however,  no  critical  examination  of  the  subject  as 
yet  on  either  side,  but  the  American  government  felt  so 
confident  that  it  did  not  realize  any  necessity  for  haste. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  advocates 
of  this  measure  to  show  the  expediency  of  their  proposal. 
They  had  been  called  visionary  and  fanciful.  That  it  was 
only  the  continuation  of  a  growth  that  had  characterized 
all  our  past  history,  was  well  expressed  by  Floyd  in  the 
words  :  "At  most  it  is  only  acting  upon  precisely  the 
same  principle  which  has  directed  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation from  the  moment  the  English  first  landed  in  Vir- 
ginia.' In .  the  various  reports  and  debates  much  em- 
phasis was  placed  upon  the  material  benefit  which  would 
follow.  By  statistics,  the  value  of  the  fur  trade  was  ex- 
hibited as  well  as  that  of  the  whale  fisheries,  the  returns 
from  which  two  industries  alone  would  many  times  repay 
all  expenses  incurred  ;  while  the  possible  resources  in  the 
line  of  agricultural  wealth,  though  scarcely  known,  were 

boldly  prophesied. 

2  ' 
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While  some  regarded  the  measure  as  visionary,  others 
opposed  it  because  it  seemed  too  practical,  would  draw 
capital  and  labor  from  the  older  sections,  where  they 
were  still  needed,  and  would  beget  a  trade  with  the 
Orient  which  would  detract  from  that  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  No  friend  of  the  measure  could  have  painted  a 
bolder  and  more  prophetic  picture  than  that  of  the  op- 
ponent who  said  :  "The  trade  of  the  Pacific  will  natur- 
ally be  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  They 
will  not  only  be  invited  to  this  by  their  local  position, 
but  by  the  circumstances  of  their  situation.  Commerce 
is  never  so  profitable  as  when  it  is  carried  on  between  a 
newly  settled  country,  in  which  land  is  fresh  and  easily 
obtained,  and  one  in  which  a  dense  population  has  made 
manufactures  cheap  and  abundant.'  Considerable  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  establishment  of  a  water- 
way connection  by  the  river  systems  of  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia,  between  the  east  and  the  west,  "when  dis- 
tance and  time  will  be  conquered,  and  the  ends  of  the 
earth  be  brought  together. ':  Should  this  prove  feasible, 
and  statistics  were  not  wanting  to  demonstrate  it,  the 
United  States  would  have  the  proud  distinction  of  estab- 
lishing that  waterway  for  which  the  nations  had  been  so 
many  centuries  in  search. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  value  to  the  nation  there 
would  be  in  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  for  the 
training  of  seamen,  and  the  advantages  of  a  naval  sta- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  case  of  .war  with 
Great  Britain.  General  Jesup  suggested  that  troops  sta- 
tioned there  could  be  used  in  removing  the  British  from 
the  territory  when  the  time  came  to  settle  the  boundary. 
Such  propositions  were  not  palatable  to  the  English,  nor 
were  they  especially  calculated  to  hasten  a  friendly  set- 
tlement of  such  diplomatic  proceedings  as  were  neces- 
sary at  a  later  time.  They  rather  served  the  purpose 
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of  strengthening  whatever  purpose  the  English  had  of 
looking  out  for  their  own  interests.  But  they  were 
clearer  and  more  forcible  announcements  of  the  view  of 
the  American  people  than  England  could  get  through 
the  diplomatic  service. 

In  the  history  of  civil  government  in  Oregon  there 
are  two  distinct  movements,  that  of  the  regularly  or- 
ganized government,  and  that  of  the  people  themselves. 
They  serve  as  the  complement  of  each  other,  and  act 
and  react  upon  one  another  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 
Every  time  that  the  question  was  before  congress  it 
reacted  upon  the  people,  and  the  impetus  thus  set 
in  motion  again  reacted  upon  a  slower  moving  con- 
gress. In  the  westward  expansion  of  our  territory  the 
movement  of  people  has  always  preceded  that  of  the 
national  government.  In  the  case  of  Oregon,  through 
remoteness  of  the  territory,  and  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  joint  claim  and  occupancy,  the  quicker  move- 
ment of  the  people  was  more  marked  and  the  corres- 
ponding slowness  of  the  government  more  irritating. 
This  feeling  of  restriction  is  expressed  by  Floyd  in  the 
words  :  "All  governments,  republican  as  well  as  royal, 
take  upon  themselves  the  exclusive  privilege  of  thinking 
for  the  people,  of  checking  the  progress  of  population  in 
one  direction  or  fixing  the  boundaries  to  it  in  another, 
beyond  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  pass.' 

It  had  often  been  stated  in  the  debate  that  a  superior 
power  had  set  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  the  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  following  reply  came  from  a  representa- 
tive of  Massachusetts  :  "As  we  reach  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, we  would  be  unwise  did  we  not  pass  the  narrow 
space  which  separates  the  mountains  from  the  ocean,  to 
secure  advantages  far  greater  than  the  existing  advan- 
tages of  all  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
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mountains.  Sir,  our  national  boundary  is  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  swelling  tide  of  our  population  must  and 
will  roll  on  until  that  mighty  ocean  limits  our  territorial 
empire.  Then,  with  two  oceans  washing  our  shores,  the 
commercial  wealth  of  the  world  is  ours,  and  imagination 
can  hardly  conceive  the  greatness,  the  grandeur,  and  the 
power  that  await  us."7 

There  were  other  objections  which  seemed  far  more 
weighty  than  those  of  material  inexpediency.  The  prin- 
ciple of  colonization  which  would  be  forced  upon  the 
United  States  was  regarded  as  a  menace.  "Should  this 
principle  now  be  recognized,  it  may  hereafter  be  quoted 
as  a  precedent  for  measures  which  will  change  the  con- 
dition and  nature  of  the  government,  an  event  to  be 
intimately  associated  with  its  destruction,  or  at  least 
with  the  prostration  of  that  liberty  for  the  protection  of 
which  alone  we  can  wish  the  government  to  exist.' 
Although  it  was  shown  that  the  probabilities  were  that 
the  territory  would  become  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States,  yet  the  champions  of  the  west  were  undaunted  in 
defending  colonization  if  it  should  come  to  that.  Again 
it  was  the  representative  from  Massachusetts  who  re- 
plied :  "Was  Great  Britain  more  powerful,  wealthy  and 
happy  before  she  began  to  colonize  than  now  ?  Notwith- 
standing all  her  exhausting  wars,  all  the  drain  of  her 
colonial  emigration,  she  was  never  more  populous,  more 
wealthy  or  more  powerful  than  she  is  at  this  present  day. 
Colonization  does  not  impair  the  strength  or  diminish 
the  wealth  of  nations.  Some  now  within  these  walls 
may  in  after  times  cherish  delightful  recollections  of  this 
day  when  America,  almost  shrinking  from  the  shadow 
of  coming  events,  first  placed  her  feet  upon  untrodden 
ground,  scarcely  daring  to  anticipate  the  grandeur  which 
awaited  her/ 


?Hon.  Francis  Baylies. 
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Equally  great  was  the  fear  of  entanglements  with 
foreign  nations,  and  particularly  war  with  England  be- 
cause of  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  an  objection  which, 
perhaps,  weighed  most  heavily  in  defeating  the  bill. 
Nor  was  this  objection  ungrounded  considering  the  new- 
ness of  the  nation  and  the  necessity  of  a  period  of  peace 
for  knitting  together  the  internal  fibres  of  strength.  For 
this  there  was,  of  course,  no  demonstration,  nor  could  it 
be  opposed  by  proof,  and  yet  there  was  courage  in  the 
answer:  ""Arguments  founded  on  what  may  happen 
would  go  equally  to  prove  the  futility  of  establishing  a 
navy  which  may  be  captured  by  an  adversary.  If  a 
measure  is  right  in  itself  it  is  unwise  to  reject  it  because 
its  beneficial  effects  may  be  defeated  by  a  war." 

As  might  be  expected  in  those  days,  every  question 
must  be  tested  by  its  effect  upon  the  Union .  The  desire 
to  perpetuate  the  Union,  so  dearly  purchased,  has  laid 
at  the  foundation  of  many  a  policy.  For  its  sake  many 
things,  desirable  in  themselves,  have  been  given  up  or 
long  delayed.  That  the  national  government  could  oper- 
ate over  a  territory  so  vast,  and  regions  so  remote,  with 
barriers  separating  them  geographically  from  other  sec- 
tions, was  questionable  in  the  day  before  railroads  and 
telegraphs.  Yet,  with  a  confidence  inspired  by  their  be- 
lief in  the  right  of  their  position  and  in  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  national  affairs  to  this  action,  the  advocates  of 
the  measure  argued  that  it  would  rather  strengthen  than 
weaken  the  Union  :  "The  danger  of  separation  would  be 
less  in  a  confederacy  of  twenty  or  thirty  states  with 
diverse  interests  than  in  one  of  smaller  number,'  be- 
cause the  multiplication  of  interests  would  neutralize 
divisions  which  grow  strong  where  the  number  is  small. 

Lastly,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  need  for  present 
action,  that  no  request  had  been  made  by  the  business 
public  ;  it  was  a  question  to  be  settled  not  by  the  present 
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generation,  but  by  the  one  to  follow,  and  that  no  harm, 
either  to  the  American  title  or  interests,  could  result. 

In  the  senate  the  discussion  was  briefer,  but  covered 
essentially  the  same  ground.  Benton  took  the  leading 
part  in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  received  help  from  one  of 
the  senators  from  Virginia.  The  opposition  cast  much 
ridicule  upon  the  idea  of  a  senator  going  to  and  from 
Washington  in  less  than  a  year,  either  by  land  or  by 
water,  around  Cape  Horn. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  compass  of  this  paper  to  give 
a  full  account  of  this  interesting  debate,  but  only  so  much 
as  will  characterize  the  first  movement  toward  govern- 
mental control  by  the  United  States.  As  we  retrace  the 
discussions,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  admiration  of  those  who  optimistically 
trusted  that  the  measure,  if  right  in  itself,  need  cause  no 
fear  of  danger  in  the  future. 

After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Floyd  no  leader  appeared 
to  continue  the  work  begun,  and  consequently  the  sub- 
ject dropped  out  of  legislative  discussion  for  about  ten 
years,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  resolution  and 
a  brief  discussion.  The  interval  of  rest,  however,  was 
not  such  as  follows  the  defeat  of  a  measure,  but  was, 
rather,  a  period  of  preparation  for  another  and  greater 
effort.  Many  influences  were  set  in  motion  which 
showed  that  the  national  consciousness  was  beginning 
to  work.  It  was  during  this  interval  that  Captain 
Bonneville  and  Capt.  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth  made  such 
heroic  attempts  to  establish  a  trade  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  experiences  equalling  anything  in  ro- 
mance. In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  Captain  Wyeth  says  :8 
"The  formation  of  a  trading  company  on  a  similar  plan 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Northwest  is  the  ultimate 


8The  Correspondence  and  Journals  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  edited  by  F. 
Q.  Young. 
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object  of  my  going  to  that  country.'  Before  starting 
he  offered  his  services  to  the  government  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  information  for  them,  and  without  "other 
compensation  than  the  respectability  attached  to  all 
those  who  serve  their  country.'  Whether  his  offer  was 
accepted  or  not  does  not  appear  from  the  correspondence, 
but  the  entrance  into  the  country  of  such  a  man,  with 
his  companions,  must  mean  a  great  deal  in  the  clearing 
up  of  obscure  questions.  It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that 
Hall  J.  Kelley,  who  had  been  such  a  persistent  and 
patriotic  advocate  of  settlement,  reached  the  country. 
Disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  secure  grants  of  land 
and  the  protection  of  the  government,  he  reached  Ore- 
gon, after  many  hardships,  with  a  few  companions,  and 
began  the  nucleus  of  a  little  settlement.  Equally  im- 
portant was  the  impulse  which  missionary  activity  in  the 
East  had  received  from  a  fuller  knowledge  of  this  new 
and  attractive  field.  Thus  the  religious  motive  was 
added  to  the  patriotic,  and  both  were  added  to  the  zeal 
for  trade  and  adventure,  in  drawing  attention  to  the  new 
country. 

Although  the  United  States  Government  would  give 
no  guarantee  of  protection,  yet  the  new  arrivals  met  in 
those  regions  a  condition  of  safety  rarely  found  in  so 
wild  and  remote  a  locality,  and,  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  security 
offered  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  colonists  were  entirely  neglected  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Though  unable 
to  grant  fully  the  wishes  for  a  civil  government,  or  even 
for  military  posts,  yet  every  executive  took  measures  to 
gain  such  information  as  would  keep  the  government 
well  advised,  and  enable  it  to  see  that  the  brave  forerun- 
ners of  settlement  suffered  no  personal  injury.  The 
interval  of  rest  fell  within  the  administrations  of  Presi- 
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dent  Jackson,  and  his  policy  seems  to  have'  been  one 
simply  of  watchfulness  and  the  gaming  of  knowledge. 
To  this  end  William  A.  Slacum,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  was  appointed  as  a  special  agent,  to  visit  Oregon 
and  examine  the  conditions.  This  is  important,  as 
marking  the  policy  the  government  intended  to  pursue 
while  things  were  in  process  of  transition.  If  the  pro- 
tection given  was  not  adequate,  it  at  least  dispels  the 
suspicion  of  utter  heartlessness  which  would  attach  to  a 
government  which  would  let  its  citizens  go,  in  support  of 
its  own  interests,  into  this  wilderness,  without  a  single 
thought  for  their  safety. 

When  the  question,  therefore,  next  came  up  for  discus- 
sion, conditions  had  considerably  changed.  Traders  had 
ventured  into  the  country,  missionary  stations  had  been 
established,  more  knowledge  of  the  country  had  been 
gained,  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  title  had  been 
made  by  the  conference  which  met  in  1827,  and  the  cause 
had  enlisted  the  interest  of  some  of  the  strongest  men 
in  political  life. 

In  the  second  campaign  the  initiative  was  tranferred 
from  the  house  to  the  senate,  and  an  able  leader  was 
found  in  the  senator  from  Missouri,  Dr.  Lewis  F.  Linn. 
He  was  the  colleague  of  Benton,  and  a  man  commanding 
the  highest  esteem  of  his  associates.  The  attack  began 
by  a  bill  of  February,  1838,  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Columbia  and  the  establishment  of  a  civil  government 
similar  to  previous  bills.  Meeting  with  failure,  it  was 
followed,  as  in  the  previous  campaign,  by  several  others, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  assembling  of  the  conference  for 
the  settlement  of  the  northeastern  boundary,  in  1842, 
the  discussions  were  carried  on  with  a  nearness  to  that 
event  which  seemed  dangerous  to  Mr.  Linn's  associates. 
Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  conference  the  dis- 
cussions were  renewed.  As  in  the  case  of  Floyd's  bills, 
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there  wa^g|  gradual  toning  down  of  the  provisions,  in 
the  successive  sessions  of  congress,  so  that  the  movement 
which  started  by  advocating  the  establishment  of  a 
territory  to  be  called  the  Oregon  Territory,  erection  of  a 
fort  on  the  Columbia,  occupation  of  the  country  by  a 
military  force,  the  establishment  of  a  port  of  entry  sub- 
ject to  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  ended  by 
advocating  a  line  of  forts  along  the  route  to  Oregon,  a 
post  near  its  mouth,  a  grant  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land  to  every  male  settler  cultivating  the  land 
for  five  years,  appointment  of  Indian  agents  to  regulate 
affairs  with  the  native  races,  and  extension  of  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  courts  of  Iowa  over  the  territory  west 
of  the  Rockies.  The  bill  provided  an  increase  of  judges, 
justices,  and  constables,  to  meet  the  increase  of  business, 
and  English  subjects  charged  with  criminal  offenses 
were  to  be  given  up  to  the  English  courts.  This  bill 
passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
twenty-two,  in  February  of  1843,  but  failed  of  passage 
in  the  house.  Thus  Linn,  like  Floyd,  was  rewarded  for 
his  service  by  seeing  his  measure  pass  the  house  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  but  any  further  hopes  were  cut 
off  by  his  death  before  the  next  session  of  congress. 

The  discussions  bring  out  little  that  had  not  been  said 
before.  The  question  of  the  claims,  which  had  figured 
so  little  in  the  previous  debate,  was  an  all  important 
theme  of  discussion  at  this  time.  The  language  used 
shows  a  growing  feeling  of  bitterness  toward  the  Eng- 
lish, and  anxiety  to  secure  such  an  arrangement  as 
would  encourage  emigration.  The  large  grants  of  land 
were  especially  for  that  purpose.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  that  Mr.  Benton  used  these  words:  "I 
now  go  for  vindicating  our  rights  on  the  Columbia,  and 
as  the  first  step  toward  it,  the  passing  of  this  bill,  and 
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making  these  grants  of  land,  which  will  soon  place 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  rifles  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains."9 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Linn's  policy  had  re- 
ceived many  reinforcements  from  without.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  naval  officer  whom  President  Jackson 
had  appointed,  made  a  report  which  showed  the  need 
of  action.  In  the  beginning  of  the  new  agitation  of  the 
question,  the  Eev.  Jason  Lee,  head  of  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionary movement  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  appeared 
in  Washington.  He  had  performed  the  long  and  dan- 
gerous journey  across  the  plains,  partly  in  the  interests 
of  his  mission  and  partly -in  the  interests  of  settlement 
and  a  civil  government.  Although  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
he  early  identified  himself  with  American  interests  as 
best  adapted  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his 
missionary  enterprise.  Although  he  had  gone  into  the 
country  in  the  interests  of  the  natives,  he  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  their  interests  would  be  served  not  alone  by 
laboring  with  them,  but  by  building  up  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious community.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  petition  to 
congress  from  the  colonists.  It  was  signed  not  alone 
by  those  connected  with  the  mission,  but  by  some  of  the 
French  and  Canadian  ex-employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  had  started  an  agricultural  settlement 
on  a  beautiful  tract  of  land  called  the  French  Prairie, 
in  the  Willamette  Valley.  This  document  set  forth  the 
history  of  the  mission  settlement,  the  prosperity  which 
had  attended  it,  the  resources  of  the  country  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  the  advantage  of  its  position  for  trade 
with  China,  and  urged  upon  the  United  States  the  ex- 
tension over  it  of  a  civil  government,  both  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colonists  and  of  the  country  at  large.  It 
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showed  how  the  nucleus  of  a  settlement  was  started  ; 
it  dwelt  upon  the  previous  dependence  upon  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  a  relation  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  long  in  the  changing  conditions. 
While  in  the  east,  Mr.  Lee  delivered  lectures  at  var- 
ious points,  and  exhibited  two  Indian  lads  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him.  In  reply  to  inquiries  from  Hon. 
Caleb  Gushing,  who  led  the  debate  in  the  house,  and 
who  had  been  appointed  upon  a  committee  to  make  in- 
quiries, he  wrote  a  letter  containing  these  significant 
phrases.  "The  country  will  be  settled,  and  that  speedily 
from  some  quarter,  and  it  depends  very  much  upon  the 
action  of  congress  what  that  population  shall  be,  and 
what  shall  be  the  fate  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  terri- 
tory. It  may  be  thought  that  Oregon  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, but  rely  upon  it,  there  is  the  germ  of  a  great 
state.  We  are  resolved  to  do  what  we  can  to  benefit 
the  country,  but  we  are  constrained  to  throw  ourselves 
upon  you  for  protection.' 

Other  petitions  were  also  received  from  the  colonists 
which  were  stronger  in  their  wording,  exaggerating  some 
things,  and  even  making  representations  which,  because 
of  too  hasty  conclusions,  were  misrepresentations  of  the 
facts.  They  were,  however,  well  adapted  to  be  of  ser- 
vice in  the  struggle  for  results.  Petitions  were  likewise 
received  from  bodies  of  prospective  emigrants,  who  asked 
for  action  by  the  legislature  in  granting  lands  and  in  fur- 
nishing the  protection  of  the  government.  Memorials 
from  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth  and  Hall  J.  Kelley  also  were 
presented  to  the  house  by  Mr.  Gushing,  and  gave  infor- 
mation concerning  the  physical  and  social  conditions 
west  of  the  Rockies.  In  this  second  campaign  the  ex- 
ecutive support  was  more  conservative  than  had  been 
given  by  Monroe  and  Adams.  It  was  the  recommenda- 
tion of  President  Van  Buren  to  congress,  that  garrisoned 
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forts  be  established  along  the  route  for  the  protection  of 
emigrants,  for  he  thought  that  the  gradual  settling  of 
this  country  would  so  far  prepare  the  way  for  an  ad- 
justment favorable  to  American  interests,  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  country  and  the  establishment  of  a  civil 
government  would  be  effected  without  danger.  The  fail- 
ure, likewise,  of  the  conference  of  1842  to  conclude  the 
settlement  of  the  northwestern  boundary  at  the  same 
time  that  it  fixed  that  in  the  northeast,  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  the  people,  who  had  been  expecting 
some  action.  President  Tyler  felt  it  necessary  to  offer 
an  explanation  in  his  message  to  congress  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  fear  of  a  protracted  discussion,  and  the 
obstructions  that  might  have  been  put  in  the  way  of 
settling  the  northeastern  boundary  by  connecting  it  with 
a  discussion  of  the  northwestern. 

This  debate,  like  the  previous  one,  was  fraught  with 
significant  results,  and  the  gain  was  substantial.  Al- 
though it  had  failed  of  its  immediate  purpose,  although 
it  had  been  defeated  in  that  body  of*  congress  in  which  it 
might  most  naturally  look  for  success,  and  although  the 
leader  of  the  cause  in  the  house,  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing, 
counseled  delay,  because  of  the  danger  of  complications 
with  England,  the  effects,  nevertheless,  became  apparent 
even  before  the  debate  was  ended.  Through  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Lee,  an  immediate  step  in  advance  was  taken. 
It  was  decided  that  the  government  could,  without  vio- 
lating the  terms  or  the  spirit  of  the  existing  treaty,  send 
some  one  who  should  act  as  an  agent  of  the  government 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
make  treaties  with  them  and  establish  such  relations  as 
would  insure  safety  during  the  period  of  transition.  This 
officer  was  to  bear  only  the  title  of  sub-Indian  agent,  but 
it  was  suggested  to  the  colonists  that  his  usefulness  to 
them  might  be  increased  by  entrusting  him  with  such 
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additional  authority  as  they  thought  fit  to  grant  volun- 
tarily ;  that  he  might,  if  they  so  wished,  act  as  a  virtual 
governor  of  the  colony.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this 
office,  by  virtue  of  its  indefiniteness,  was  one  of  peculiar 
difficulty.  The  effectiveness  of  the  plan  was  also  con- 
siderably diminished  by  the  appointment  of  a  man,  Dr. 
Elijah  White,  who  had  previously  been  in  the  country 
and  incurred  some  enmities.  He  was,  however,  cordially 
received,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  hopefulness. 
The  growing  hostility  of  the  Indians  made  immediate 
and  almost  continuous  exercise  of  his  authority  neces- 
sary, and  many  treaties  w^ere  made  pledging  the  natives 
to  respect  the  life  and  property  of  Americans.  The  pre- 
vious authority  of  the  English  company  had  now  to  be 
shared  with  the  American  government,  so  far  at  least  as 
Indian  affairs  were  concerned.  Thus  a  step  in  advance 
had  been  taken  toward  the  realization  of  an  American 
civil  government,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  divided 
authority  in  dealing  with  Indians  tended  to  security  of 
life  and  property,  especially  where  there  was  no  means 
of  enforcing  the  obligations  of  treaty  agreements.  In 
the  exercise  of  authority  along  other  lines,  less  success 
was  experienced. 

Another  result  wTas  the  sending  of  Lieutenant  Charles 
Wilkes,  Commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  upon  a 
cruise  along  the  coast,  with  instructions  to  make  inves- 
tigations, and  General  John  C.  Fremont,  to  examine  the 
overland  routes.  Both  of  these  men  were  officers  in 
whom  confidence  was  reposed  and  whose  opinions  would 
have  weight.  The  government  did  not  recognize  the 
need  of  such  urgency  of  action  as  the  people  desired. 
It  seems  to  have  felt  that  its  duty  was  discharged  by 
commissioning  officers  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
things,  by  ordering  an  occasional  vessel  of  war  into  the 
neighborhood,  and  by  sending  a  sub-Indian  agent  to 
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prevent  any  depredations  that  the  Indians  might  be  dis- 
posed to  commit.  It  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  few 
colonists  already  there  were  in  no  immediate  danger  of 
suffering  injury,  if  they  used  good  judgment,  while  the 
natural  barriers  to  emigration  would  render  additions 
to  the  population  very  slow. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  colonists,  however, 
everything  was  different.  The  Indian  agent,  without 
military  aid,  could  not  render  effective  service  ;  Lieuten- 
ant Wilkes,  because  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
officers  of  the  English  company,  was  thought  to  be  too 
much  under  their  influence  ;  session  after  session  of  con- 
gress was  passing  away  without  any  action  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  military  posts,  or  the  extension  of  civil  gov- 
ernment over  the  territory.  It  is  but  natural,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  the  colonists  should  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  do  what  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  demanded.  The  formation  of  the  pioneer  pro- 
visional government  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  an 
example  of  the  true  American  spirit,  exhibiting  a  re- 
sourcefulness equal  to  every  emergency. 

The  origin  of  institutions  is  complex,  and  doubtless 
many  motives  combined  to  bring  this  one  into  existence. 
Its  purpose  as  expressed  in  the  organic  laws,  drawn 
up  as  the  constitution  of  the  state,  was  declared  to  be  : 
"Mutual  protection,  and  to  secure  peace  and  prosperity 
among  ourselves."10  This  general  statement,  however, 
probably  sums  up  a  number  of  motives  not  specified. 
Most  prominent  among  these  were  the  feeling  of  na- 
tionality, the  love  of  a  democratic  type  of  government, 
the  desire  for  power  to  control  the  character  of  popula- 
tion that  should  come  in,  anxiety  to  secure  permanent 
titles  to  the  lands  taken  up,  equal  rights  in  the  pursuit 
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of  the  fur  trade,  protection  from  the  Indians,  prevention 
of  lawlessness  among  a  mixed  Copulation,  facilities  for 
the  conduct  of  such  business  as  growing  numbers  made 
necessary,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  personal  ambi- 
tion to  exercise  authority. 

The  idea  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  among  the 
missionaries  and  settlers  in  and  about  the  Methodist 
mission  station  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  Although 
the  subject  had  been  under  consideration  before,  the 
first  effective  step  taken  was  in  February,  1841,  at  the 
funeral  of  a  settler,  who  died  without  heirs,  and  for  the 
administering  of  whose  estate  there  was  no  authority 
then  in  existence.  A  resolution  was  passed,  expressing 
the  need  of  a  civil  government,  and  a  call  was  given  for 
a  general  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  mission.  At  this 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
various  elements  into  which  the  community,  though 
small,  was  divided,  and  was  instructed  to  draw  up  a 
plan  of  government  and  report  at  a  specified  time.  A 
judicial  officer  with  probate  powers,  together  with  a 
sheriff  and  two  constables  to  meet  immediate  wants, 
were  also  appointed.  Although  an  attempt  had  been 
made,  in  the  choice  of  the  committee,  to  secure  har- 
mony, yet  it  never  met  to  fulfill  its  task.  When  the  gen- 
eral meeting,  therefore,  assembled  at  St.  Paul's  church, 
the  Catholic  mission  station,  there  was  nothing  to  re- 
port. The  committee  was  reconstructed  and  a  resolu- 
tion passed  to  submit  the  matter  to  Dr.  McLoughlin  and 
Lieutenant  Wilkes  before  further  action  was  taken.  As 
both  of  these  men  advised  delay  the  matter  was  dropped 
for  two  years. 

The  idea,  however,  was  kept  alive,  and  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  a  debating  society  at 
Willamette  Falls,  now  Oregon  City.  The  subject  was 
again  formally  suggested  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  house 
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of  one  of  the  settlers,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures 
to  protect  the  cattle  from  wild  animals.  At  the  close  of 
a  series  of  resolutions  dealing  with  wolves,  bears  and 
panthers,  was  one  calling  attention  to  the  need  of  a  civil 
government,  and  providing  for  a  general  meeting  for  dis- 
cussion and  decision.  The  meeting  was  held  as  provided 
May  2,  1843,  at  Champooick,  between  the  present  sites 
of  Salem  and  Oregon  City,  and  was  an  occasion  of  great 
interest  and  excitement.  Opinion  had  been  shaping 
itself  on  both  sides,  and  the  opposing  views  were  fully 
represented. 

The  principal  cause  for  anxiety  was  the  body  of  Hud- 
son Bay  ex-employees,  who  were  located  in  the  valley. 
Most  of  them  were  French  or  Canadians,  Catholics,  and 
largely  under  the  influence  of  the  English  Company. 
Although  some  of  them  were  favorable  to  a  government, 
the  majority  were  not,  and  their  views  are  quaintly  sum- 
med up  in  an  address  prepared  for  presentation  at  a 
later  public  meeting.  They  objected  to  a  provisional 
government  as  too  "self-interested  and  full  of  degrees, 
useless  to  our  power,  overloading  the  colony  instead  of 
improving  it.'  They  proposed  in  its  place  a  council, 
composed  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  "to  judge 
the  difficulties,  punish  the  crimes  and  make  regulations 
suitable  for  the  people.'  They  regarded  a  militia  as 
useless  and  "a  danger  of  bad  suspicion  to  the  Indians.' 
The  country  was  considered  as  "free  at  present,  to  all 
nations,  till  government  shall  have  decided  ;  open  to 
every  individual  wishing  to  settle,  without  distinction  of 
origin,  and  without  asking  him  anything,  either  to  be- 
come an  English,  Spanish  or  American  citizen.'  There 
were  also  some  general  reflections  to  the  effect  that, 
"The  more  laws  there  are,  the  more  opportunity  for 
roguery  for  those  who  make  a  practice  of  it;'  and  "in 
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a  new  country,  the  more  men  employed  and  paid  by  the 
public,  the  less  remains  for  industry.' 

It  was  known  that  the  vote  was  to  be  close.  The  Cana- 
dians had  been  drilled  to  vote  "no"  on  every  proposi- 
tion, and  their  strength  was  determined  in  an  amusing 
way,  by  moving  a  question  to  which  they  would  natu- 
rally have  voted  "yes.'  When  the  question  of  having 
a  government  was  put  to  a  vote  the  result  was  so  close, 
that  the  chairman  was  in  doubt.  A  division  of  the  house 
was  called  for,  and  at  this  critical  point,  Joseph  Meek,  a 
typical  frontier  character,  strode  forward  with  the  words: 
"Who's  for  a  divide?  all  in  favor  of  the  report  and  of  an 
organization,  follow  me.'  When  the  vote  was  counted, 
it  was  found  to  be  in  favor  of  a  government. 

After  this  decision  had  been  made  there  was  still  a 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  kind  of  government 
to  be  established.  Some  were  in  favor  of  complete  inde- 
pendence, while  others  wanted  a  provisional  government 
that  should  last  until  that  of  the  United  States  should 
be  extended  over  the  country.  The  English  interests, 
unable  longer  to  prevent  some  action,  now  directed  their 
influence  toward  securing  an  independent  government, 
under  the  protectorate  of  England,  if  possible,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States  at  any  rate.  The  decision 
favored  a  provisional  government,  and  a  committee  of 
nine  was  appointed  to  draft  a  plan  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Champooick  on  the 
fifth  of  July,  1843.  This  committee  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  civil  government  in  Oregon,  be- 
cause of  the  responsibility  which  rested  upon  it,  and 
because  of  the  excellence  of  its  work.  Its  members 
were  neither  learned  nor  acquainted  with  the  law,  but 
they  possessed  good  judgment  and  common  sense.  Their 
meeting  place  was  an  old  barn  belonging  to  the  Meth- 
odist mission. 
3 
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In  the  drawing  up  of  their  organ  of  government  they 
very  wisely  adopted  the  ordinance  of  1787,  making  such 
changes  as  the  peculiar  local  conditions  rendered  neces- 
sary. There  was,  first,  a  bill  of  rights,  providing  for  free- 
dom of  religious  belief  and  worship,  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  and  trial  by  a  jury  of  peers,  proportionate  represen- 
tation, judicial  procedure  according  to  common  law,  mod- 
erate fines  and  reasonable  punishment,  encouragement 
of  morality  and  knowledge,  maintenance  of  schools,  good 
faith  toward  the  Indian,  and  the  prohibition  of  slavery. 
There  was,  also,  provision  for  the  necessary  organs  of 
government,  a  legislative  branch,  to  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers, elected  annually ;  an  executive  branch,  to  consist 
of  a  committee  of  three  ;  and  a  judicial  department,  to 
consist  of  supreme  and  associate  judges,  a  probate 
judge,  and  justice  of  the  peace.  Provision  was  made 
for  subordinate  officials,  a  battalion  of  soldiers,  and 
grants  of  land  to  settlers.  On  the  appointed  day  the 
meeting  convened  at  Champooick  to  receive  the  report. 
It  came,  opportunely,  on  the  day  following  our  national 
holiday.  Although  the  general  sentiment  seems  to  have 
been  friendly  to  the  movement,  yet  there  was  enough 
variety  of  opinion  to  lend  spice  to  the  occasion.  When 
the  plan  drawn  up  had  been  reported  to  the  people,  its 
provisions  were  readily  passed.  The  principal  discus- 
sion took  place  in  regard  to  the  executive.  It  had  not 
been  the  purpose  to  have  any  executive  at  all,  on  account 
of  the  rivalry  for  the  governorship,  which  unfortunately 
existed  at  a  time  when  united  action  was  desirable.  The 
committee,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  had  recom- 
mended as  a  compromise  an  executive  committee  of 
three.  Although  it  was  characterized  by  the  opposition 
as  a  "hydra-headed  monster,"  and  a  "repetition  of  the 
Roman  Triumvirate,"  it  was  finally  accepted. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  organic  laws,  and  the  elec- 
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tion  of  the  necessary  officers,  the  government  went  into 
operation.  It  had  no  provision  for  taxation,  and  its  ex- 
penses had  to  be  met  by  voluntary  subscription.  It  had 
no  public  buildings,  and  for  a  time  had  to  meet  at  private 
•  houses.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  there  were  defects 
in  the  plan  of  government  as  at  first  adopted.  It  was 
found  to  be  unfitted  for  governing  a  community  of  any 
large  number,  or  for  any  long  period  of  time.  It  had 
been  prepared  only  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  short  time.  Its  very  imperfections,  however,  were 
virtues  to  those  who  feared  that  a  more  perfect  govern- 
ment would  lead  to  independence  from  the  United  States, 
which  was  an  all-absorbing  question  among  the  colonists 
and  the  basis  of  their  party  distinctions.  As  time  passed, 
however,  and  the  United  States  took  no  action  toward 
extending  her  government  over  the  colony,  it  became 
apparent  that  something  must  be  done  to  make  the  pro- 
visional government  stronger  and  better  fit  to  endure  a 
longer  delay,  and  to  govern  more  effectively  the  larger 
numbers  which  were  coming  into  the  country.  The  first 
message  of  the  executive  committee,  therefore,  contained 
the  following  words  :  "At  the  time  of  our  organization 
it  was  expected  that  the  United  States  would  have  taken 
possession  of  the  country  before  this  time,  but  a  year 
has  rolled  around,  and  there  appears  little  or  no  pros- 
pect of  aid  from  that  quarter,  consequently  we  are  yet 
left  to  our  own  resources  for  protection.  In  view  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  we  would  recommend  to  your 
consideration  the  adoption  of  some  measures  for  a  more 

thorough  organization."11 

The  changes  recommended  were  :    Creation  of  a  single 

executive  in  place  of  a  committee  of  three  ;  increase  in 
the  number  of  representatives  in  the  legislative  depart- 
ment ;  change  in  the  judicial  system,  together  with 
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changes  in  certain  specific  subjects  more  of  the  nature 
of  statute  than  fundamental  law.  The  recommendation 
was  followed  and  the  changes  were  made.  This  first 
session  of  the  governmental  body,  indeed,  was  prolific  in 
legislation.  Not  only  did  it  make  these  changes,  but  an 
act  was  passed  more  exactly  defining  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  government.  In  the  original  plan  it  had  been  vague, 
and  was  by  this  act  confined  to  the  region  south  of  the 
Columbia  Eiver.  Provision  was  likewise  made  for  the 
raising  of  revenue  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  more  effective 
government,  and  all  who  refused  to  pay  their  taxes  were 
denied  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  benefits  which  the 
government  conferred.  This  was  an  effective  mode  of 
winning  the  support  of  some  who  had  stood  aloof.  Acts 
were  passed  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  negroes  and  mulattoes  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  territory  upon  penalty  of  whipping.  It 
was  the  desire  of  the  members  of  this  first  legislature  to 
call  a  constitutional  convention  for  making  the  organ  of 
government  more  perfect  and  putting  the  changes  already 
made  into  permanent  shape.  It  met  with  opposition, 
however,  because  of  the  fear  that  it  might  drift  into  an 
independent  government,  toward  which  there  was  in 
many  directions  a  strong  tendency. 

The  session  of  1845  was  made  up  largely  of  the  Amer- 
ican party,  and  these  men  soon  began  the  work  of  making 
what  they  refused  to  call  a  "constitution,'  but  called  a 
revised  "compact,'  to  be  submitted  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  compact  secured  most  of  the  changes  already 
made,  drew  a  distinction  between  statute  and  funda- 
mental law,  was  well  worded,  and  removed  the  vague- 
ness of  previous  provisions.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiment  which  existed  in  the  colony,  and  was, 
therefore,  adopted  by  vote  of  the  people  at  a  special  elec- 
tion, July  26,  1845.  These  changes  were  made  possible 
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by  the  greater  legal  talent  which  came  with  the  migra- 
tions of  1843  and  1844,  and  were  made  necessary  by  the 
increase  in  population  and  the  delays  of  the  national 
government.  For  three  years  longer  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  in  force,  exercising  all  the  sovereign  func- 
tions of  government ;  and,  before  superseded,  it  carried 
on  a  war  with  the  Indians. 

Thus  came  into  existence  that  government  which  has 
been  characterized  by  one  who  was  in  a  position  to  know 
as,  "strong  without  an  army  or  navy,  and  rich  without 
a  treasury;'1  so  effective  "that  property  was  safe,  schools 
established  and  supported,  contracts  enforced,  debts  col- 
lected, and  the  majesty  of  the  law  vindicated."12  This 
is  a  judgment  quite  generally  endorsed  by  the  oldest  of 
the  pioneers  who  look  back  to  it  with  pride  and  affec- 
tion.13 

The  formation  of  the  provisional  government  met  with 
no  opposition  from  congress  or  the  President.  In  fact, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  received  any  formal  at- 
tention at  all.  It  was,  however,  whether  so  recognized 
or  not,  a  long  step  in  advance.  All  that  the  United 
States  government  could  wish  to  accomplish  in  securing 
an  equal  foothold  in  the  territory,  was  brought  about 
without  action  on  its  part  and  without  complications  that 
might  have  accompanied  an  extension  of  a  United  States 
territorial  government  over  the  country,  as  provided  by 
the  various  bills.  Every  issue  which  the  government 
itself  could  have  forced,  was  forced  by  the  pioneers  them- 
selves. A  permanent  break  was  made  in  the  old  order 
of  things  ;  the  fur  trading  regime  was  forced  to  give  place 
to  an  agricultural  civilization.  The  way  was  prepared 
for  a  distinctly  American  government.  The  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Oregon  question  was  made  easier  than  it 
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otherwise  would  have  been  ;  and  a  splendid  demonstra- 
tion was  given  of  the  fact  so  often  seen  in  the  history  of 
nations,  that  crises  are  settled  most  effectually  by  the 
people  of  the  nation  themselves.  The  English  made  an 
effort  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  and  pre- 
serve their  old  authority.  But  their  autocratic  social 
machinery,  which  probably  had  been  best  fitted  for  the 
period  of  the  fur  trade,  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  dem- 
ocratic provisional  government  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
an  agricultural  settlement.  It  was  the  passing  away  of 
one  type  of  social  order  as  the  conditions  themselves 
changed,  a  fact  well  verified  by  the  cordial  support  the 
new  order  of  things  received  from  many  who  had  opposed 
its  formation. 

The  effect  of  the  change  upon  the  Indian  people  was 
more  serious .  The  passing  away  of  the  old  was  fraught 
with  great  significance  to  them.  The  entrance  of  the  new 
meant  the  gradual  loss  of  their  lands  and  the  changing  of 
their  habits  of  wilderness  existence.  It  was  not  long  ere 
the  new  government  found  itself  involved  in  difficulties 
growing  out  of  these  conditions,  with  which  it  was  not 
able  to  grapple  alone.  When  the  time  of  greatest  need 
drew  near,  however,  it  was  possible  to  take  another  step 
in  the  gradual  development  of  civil  government,  as  it 
was  necessary  for  the  national  government  to  take  some 
steps  in  the  protection  of  its  citizens  against  the  Indians. 
The  events  which  led  up  to,  and  which  made  possible 
this  result,  so  long  struggled  for,  are  as  romantic  and 
stirring  as  anything  that  has  ever  occurred  in  our  history. 

In  tracing  the  influences  which  were  at  work  to  bring 
about  the  further  steps  in  the  development  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, w^e  need,  first,  to  note  the  effect  produced  by 
the  treaty  of  1842,  which  settled  the  northeastern  bound- 
ary. That  annoying  question,  which  had  been  under 
dispute  so  long,  had,  by  virtue  of  the  anxious  desire  to 
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reach  a  conclusion,  done  much  to  retard  the  settlement 
of  other  questions  of  difference,  particularly  that  of  the 
northwestern  boundary.  But,  now  that  the  settlement 
had  been  reached,  the  way  was  clear  for  attention  to  this 
question  by  itself,  and  freed  from  its  bearing  upon  other 
issues.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  surely  a  signifi- 
cant one  in  the  development  of  our  subject.  Its  imme- 
diate importance  was,  of  course,  connected  with  the 
boundary  question  ;  but  the  extension  of  a  civil  govern- 
ment was  waiting  upon  that,  and  its  fate  inseparably 
connected  with  it.  In  his  message  of  December,  1842, 
while  explaining  the  omission  of  a  settlement  from  the 
treaty  just  concluded,  Tyler  manifests  something  of  the 
freedom  gained,  in  a  bolder  statement  than  had  appeared 
from  the  executive  department  for  many  years:  "The 
territory  of  the  United  States,  commonly  called  the  Ore- 
gon Territory,  lying  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  north  of  the 
forty-second  degree  of  latitude,  to  a  portion  of  which 
Great  Britain  lays  claim,  begins  to  attract  the  attention 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  the  tide  of  population,  which 
has  reclaimed  what  was  so  lately  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, in  more  contiguous  regions,  is  preparing  to  flow 
over  those  vast  districts  which  stretch  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  advance  of  the  ac- 
quirement of  individual  rights  to  those  lands,  sound 
policy  dictates  that  every  effort  should  be  resorted  to  by 
the  two  governments  to  settle  their  respective  claims.' 
While  the  colonists  were  urging  on  the  formation  of 
the  provisional  government,  and  the  national  policy  was 
pervaded  by  the  greater  freedom  shown  in  Tyler's  mes- 
sage, another  influence  was  brought  to  bear  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  result.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
1843  that  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  head  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  mission  at  Waiilatpu,  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Walla  Walla,  appeared  in  Washington.  He 
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had  made  the  long  and  dangerous  journey  in  the  winter 
season,  when  hardy  mountain  trappers  would  scarcely 
dare  to  try  it.  Almost  frozen  by  the  cold,  and  nearly 
lost  in  the  blinding  snow  storms,  he  finally  reached  his 
destination.  This  heroic  journey  was  made  partly  in 
the  interests  of  his  mission  work,  and  partly  to  awaken 
such  interest  in  the  country  that  immigrants  would 
come,  and  that  the  government  would  protect  them  in 
their  coming.  Although,  before  this  time,  he  had  been 
attentive  to  his  work  among  the  Indians,  and,  by  reason 
of  the  location  of  his  mission,  had  been  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise caution  and  reserve,  yet  he  was  always  an  ardent 
admirer  of  American  institutions  and  looked  forward  to 
their  final  extension  over  the  country.  He  was  a  quiet 
yet  earnest  advocate  of  the  provisional  government,  and 
was  fully  aware  of  the  means  by  which  further  results 
were  to  be  secured.  The  gradual  settlement  of  the 
country  by  industrious  and  moral  people,  a  strict  and 
friendly  observance  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  a  self- 
imposed  system  of  government  suited  to  existing  needs, 
a  final  settlement  of  the  boundary  that  would  preserve 
the  territory  that  rightly  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
and  a  final  incorporation  into  the  nation  when  possible, 
would  seem  to  express  his  position. 

Both  among  the  colonists  and  in  the  east  the  feeling 
was  prevalent  that  in  settlement  rather  than  in  congres- 
sional action  lay  the  issue  of  the  Oregon  question.  He- 
roic work  had  been  done  in  congress,  and  heroic  work 
was  being  done  by  the  colonists  themselves.  There  were 
indications,  also,  that  the  English  were  awake  to  the 
importance  of  settlement.  Already  they  had  a  number 
of  Canadian  and  French  ex-employees  of  the  company 
in  the  valley  of  the  Willamette  ;  a  body  of  emigrants 
had  just  come  to  the  country  around  Puget  Sound,  and 
various  rumors  were  afloat  of  settlement  on  a  larger 
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scale.  As  the  success  of  the  Americans'  hopes  rested 
now  on  settlement,  this  was,  indeed,  a  critical  moment 
for  the  advocates  of  provisional  government  and  the 
final  extension  of  the  institutions  of  their  native  land. 
It  was  a  time  for  heroic  action,  and  the  journey  of  Mar- 
cus Whitman  will  always  be  named  as  one  of  the  most 
significant,  as  well  as  romantic  events  in  the  history  of 
civil  government  in  Oregon. 

Such  an  ambassador  could  not  fail  of  a  hearing,  and 
conferences  were  held  both  with  the  President,  John 
Tyler,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Daniel  Webster.  Dr. 
Whitman  emphasized  the  value  of  the  country,  and  what 
was  more  significant,  the  possibility  of  reaching  it  by 
wagon.  Any  abandonment,  however,  of  the  Oregon 
cause  beyond  a  reasonable  compromise,  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  one  who  has  traced  the  government's  rela- 
tion to  the  question  from  the  beginning.  And  even 
such  a  compromise  would  seem  uncalled  for,  when  the 
northwestern  boundary  question  stood  by  itself  freed 
from  other  objects.  Some  of  the  friends  and  associates 
of  Dr.  Whitman,  however,  are  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  some  such  sacrifice  was  in  contemplation  and 
had  practically  been  made  before  his  appearance  in 
Washington.  If  the  evidence  that  comes  to  light  con- 
firms the  advocacy  of  such  a  policy  by  Mr.  Webster, 
it  would  have  been  a  surprise  to  every  one,  and  would 
have  met  a  storm  of  opposition  when  made  public,  and 
could  hardly  have  been  ratified,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
popular  interest  had  never  been  greater,  presidential 
support  never  more  hopeful,  and  the  records  and  tra- 
ditions regarding  the  boundary  line  had  never  consid- 
ered seriously  any  settlement  below  the  forty-ninth  de- 
gree of  latitude. 

Upon  his  return  west  in  1843,  Mr.  Whitman  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  an  account  of  his  journey,  and  the 
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.emigration  that  had  gone  west  that  year.  It  was  the 
first  large  emigration,  numbering  about  one  thousand 
people,  and  had  been  guided  through  the  mountains 
by  Mr.  Whitman,  making  the  entire  journey  by  wagon. 
Accompanying  this  letter  was  the  draft  of  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  forts  at  various  points  along 
the  route  for  the  protection  of  further  emigration.  This 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  accordance  with  an  under- 
standing, reached  during  his  stay  at  Washington,  and 
marks  the  policy  of  the  government  until  the  end  was 
reached. 

The  succeeding  messages  of  President  Tyler  are  firmer 
in  their  tone  and  give  more  space  to  the  subject.  In  the 
message  of  December,  1843,  he  said:  "After  the  most 
rigid,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  unbiased  examination 
of  the  subject,  the  United  States  have  always  contended 
that  their  rights  appertain  to  the  entire  region  between 
forty-two  degrees  of  latitude  and  fifty-four  degrees  and 
forty  minutes.  In  the  meantime  it  is  proper 

to  remark  that  many  of  our  citizens  are  either  already 
established  in  the  territory,  or  are  on  their  way  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  permanent  settlements,  while 
others  are  preparing  to  follow ;  and,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  I  must  repeat  the  recommendations,  contained  in 
previous  messages  for  the  establishment  of  military  posts 
at  such  places  along  the  line  of  travel  as  will  furnish 
security  and  protection  to  our  hardy  adventurers,  against 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  inhabiting  those  regions.  Our 
laws  should  also  follow  them,  so  modified  as  the  circum- 
stances may  seem  to  require.  Under  the  influence  of 
our  free  system  of  government  new  republics  are  des- 
tined to  spring  up,  at  no  distant  day,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  similar  to  those  existing  on  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  giving  a  wider  and  more  extensive 
spread  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.' 
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Still  stronger  is  the  language  of  the  message  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  when  the  notification  of  another  conference 
is  accompanied  by  the  words:  "The  establishment  of 
military  forts  along  the  route  at  suitable  points  upon  the 
extended  line  of  land  travel  would  enable  our  citizens 
to  emigrate  in  comparative  safety  to  the  fertile  regions 
below  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  and  make  the  provision 
of  the  existing  convention  for  joint  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory more  available  than  hitherto,  to  the  latter.  *  *  * 
Legislative  enactment  should  also  be  made  which  should 
spread  the  aegis  over  him  of  our  laws,  so  as  to  afford 
protection  to  his  person  and  property,  when  he  shall 
have  reached  his  distant  home.  In  the  latter  respect 
the  British  Government  has  been  much  more  careful  of 
the  interests  of  such  of  her  people  as  are  to  be  found  in 
that  country,  than  the  United  States.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  the  pending  negotiations,  such  measures 
are  necessary.  It  will  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  witness  a  happy  and  favorable  termination  to  the 
existing  negotiations  upon  terms  compatible  with  the 
public  honor,  and  the  best  efforts  of  the  government 
will  continue  to  be  directed  to  this  end."14 

But  other  influences  were  at  work  to  bring  about  these 
changes.  Then,  as  now,  the  scent  of  politicians  for  issues 
to  place  in  their  platforms  for  winning  votes,  were  keen. 
And  here  was  a  question  well  fitted  to  their  purpose. 
The  southern  wing  of  the  democratic  party  was  anxious 
to  annex  Texas  in  the  interests  of  slavery,  and  an  an- 
nexation of  Oregon  to  satisfy  the  northern  wing  was  a 
shrewd  move  to  gain  votes  and  place  James  K.  Polk 
in  the  presidential  chair.15  It  was  a  bold  stroke,  and 
might  easily  bring  on  war  with  England.  But  now 


"Messages  of  the  Presidents,  by  Richardson,  is  authority  for  statements  of 
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all  the  fears  of  entanglement,  which  had  furnished  the 
theme  of  many  an  eloquent  discourse  were  thrown  aside, 
and  the  country  entered  upon  an  exciting  campaign,  in 
which  the  rallying  cry  was  "Fifty-four,  Forty  or  Fight.' 
In  spite  of  angry  threats  of  war  on  the  part  of  England, 
Mr.  Polk  was  elected,  and  the  administration  was  com- 
mitted to  a  settlement  of  the  question. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Mr.  Polk  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject as  follows  :  "It  will  become  my  duty  to  assert  and 
maintain  by  all  constitutional  means  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  that  portion  of  our  territory  which  lies 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  title  is  'clear  and 
unquestionable,'  and  already  our  people  are  preparing 
to  perfect  that  title  by  occupying  it  with  their  wives  and 
children.  But  eighty  years  ago  our  population  was 
confined  on  the  west  by  the  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Within  that  period  our  people,  increasing  to  many  mil- 
lions, have  filled  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
adventurously  ascended  the  Missouri  to  its  head  springs, 
are  already  engaged  in  establishing  the  blessing  of  self- 
government  in  the  valley  of  which  the  rivers  flow  to  the 
Pacific.  The  world  beholds  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the 
industry  of  our  emigrants.  To  us  belongs  the  duty  of 
protecting  them  wherever  they  may  be  upon  our  soil. 
The  jurisdiction  of  our  laws  and  the  benefits  of  our  re- 
publican institutions  should  be  extended  over  them  in  the 
distant  regions  which  they  have  selected  for  their  homes. 
The  increasing  facilities  of  intercourse  will  easily  bring 
the  states,  of  which  the  formation  in  that  part  of  our 
territory  cannot  long  be  delayed,  within  the  sphere  of 
our  federative  Union.  In  the  meantime  every  obligation 
imposed  by  treaty  or  conventional  stipulation  should  be 
sacredly  respected.'  In  the  message  of  December,  1845, 
he  said  :  "Beyond  all  question  the  protection  of  our  laws 
and  our  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  ought  to  be  im- 
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mediately  extended  over  our  citizens  in  Oregon.  They 
have  had  just  cause  to  complain  of  our  long  neglect  in 
this  particular,  and  have  in  consequence  been  compelled, 
for  their  own  safety  and  protection,  to  establish  a  pro- 
visional government  for  themselves.  Strong  in  their 
allegiance  and  ardent  in  their  attachment  to  the  United 
States,  they  have  been  thus  cast  upon  their  own  re- 
sources. They  are  anxious  that  our  laws  should  be 
extended  over  them,  and  I  recommend  that  this  be  done 
by  congress  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  the  full 
extent  to  which  the  British  parliament  have  proceeded 
in  regard  to  British  subjects  in  that  territory. 
The  British  proposition  of  compromise,  which  would 
make  the  Columbia  River  the  line,  south  of  the  forty- 
ninth  degree,  with  a  trifling  addition  of  detached  terri- 
tory north  of  that  river,  can  never  for  a  moment  be 
entertained  by  the  United  States.'  Considerable  space 
in  the  message  was  given  to  this  subject,  and  recommen- 
dations were  made  for  Indian  agencies,  custom  houses, 
postoffices,  and  post  roads,  a  surveyor  of  lands,  liberal 
grants  to  settlers,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
laws,  and  the  required  year's  notice  to  England  of  the 
expiration  of  the  treaty  of  joint  occupancy. 

With  considerable  of  the  jingo  spirit  in  the  house,  and 
with  commendable  moderation  in  the  senate,  a  notice 
was  finally  prepared  which  would  accomplish  the  result 
without  giving  offense.  England,  realizing  that  longer 
delay  might  only  injure  her  cause,  finally  took  the  initia- 
tive and  proposed  the  conference  which  met  in  1846,  and 
settled  the  boundary  by  a  compromise  at  the  forty-ninth 
degree  of  latitude. 

The  settlement  of  the  boundary  line  was  the  result 
that  had  been  looked  for  so  many  years,  and  it  would 
seem  that  nothing  longer  stood  in  the  way  of  a  reali- 
zation of  the  hopes  of  all  who  favored  the  extension 
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of  the  national  government  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
One  after  another  the  obstacles  had  been  falling  away. 
The  knowledge  and  facilities  of  travel  which  enabled 
yearly  trains  of  emigrants  to  cross  the  plains  were  elimi- 
nating the  element  of  distance.  The  advance  of  a  sturdy 
population  carrying  westward  breadth  of  views  and  force 
of  character  was  deciding  the  national  policy,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary  line  removed  a  multitude  of 
difficulties  which  filled  the  whole  period  of  joint  occu- 
pancy. Why  then  should  there  be  longer  delay?  Action 
was  expected  by  the  people,  the  needs  were  growing 
greater  every  day. 

It  is  easily  explained.  The  very  cause  which  had 
gained  for  the  nation  the  territory,  now  operated  to  re- 
tard the  passage  of  a  bill  which  would  make  it  a  terri- 
tory in  government.  The  question  in  the  last  phase  of 
its  existence  had  gained  entrance  into  the  party  politics 
of  the  country,  which  at  that  time  were  identified  with 
the  question"  of  slavery  and  its  extension  into  new  terri- 
tory. Though  every  barrier  was  removed,  though  Dr. 
Whitman  with  thirteen  others  had  been  murdered  by  In- 
dians, though  an  urgent  petition  was  received  from  the 
provisional  government  pleading  for  action,  though  two 
special  messengers  were  sent  to  Washington  to  hasten 
legislation,  though  the  democratic  party  was  pledged  to 
complete  the  work  begun,  though  the  President  sent  a 
special  and  urgent  message  to  congress,  though  the  ter- 
ritory in  question  was  wholly  outside  of  the  belt  where 
slavery  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  exist,  yet  an 
obstinate  desire  to  maintain  the  abstract  doctrine,  and 
prevent  any  reflections  upon  the  unholy  institution  of 
slavery,  was  responsible  for  this  delay. 

The  President  in  his  message  of  December,  1847,  said  : 
''Besides  the  want  of  legal  authority  for  continuing  their 
provisional  government,  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  pro- 
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tect  them  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  or  to 
secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  other 
citizens  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  They  should  have  the  right  of 
suffrage,  be  represented  in  a  territorial  legislature  by  a 
delegate  in  congress,  and  possess  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges which  citizens  of  other  portions  of  the  United 
States  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  or  may  now  enjoy.' 

While  the  executive  department  was  strongly  urging 
the  question,  it  was  receiving  attention  likewise  in  con- 
gress. After  the  death  of  Senator  Linn,  new  advocates  of 
the  subject  came  forward,  both  in  the  house  and  in  the 
senate.  Bills  and  resolutions  were  before  the  legislature 
continually.  Memorials  came  in  from  bodies  of  prospec- 
tive settlers,  from  city  councils,  and  even  from  state 
legislatures.  The  provisional  government  sent  petitions 
in  behalf  of  the  colonists,  which  were  well  worded  state- 
ments of  the  situation.  Atchison  and  Hughes,  both  of 
Missouri,  introduced  bills,  in  which  the  boundary  line 
at  fifty-four  degrees,  forty  minutes,  was  asserted.  The 
notice  of  the  termination  of  the  treaty  of  joint  occupancy 
was  given  which  led  to  the  conference  of  1846,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary.  After  the  treaty,  various 
bills  were  introduced  for  the  establishment  of  a  territorial 
government.  For  two  years  obstructions  and  delays  pre- 
vented action,  and  the  last  session  under  Folk's  adminis- 
tration arrived .  There  were  at  this  time  two  bills  before 
congress,  both  practically  framed  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
of  Illinois.  The  interest  manifested  by  Mr.  Douglas 
in  this  matter  again  illustrates  how  much  the  develop- 
ment of  civil  government  in  Oregon  is  connected  with 
other  questions.  He  seems  to  have  been  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  creation  of  new  territories  out  of  the  posses- 
sions west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  a  conversation  before 
his  death  he  stated  to  a  friend,  who  has  reported  it  in  a 
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treatise,  that  this  interest  was  caused  by  a  conviction 
that  there  was  a  settled  policy  in  the  east  to  prevent  the 
westward  growth  of  the  nation  by  settling  the  Indian 
tribes,  as  they  were  gradually  being  moved  upon  the 
public  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Not  only  would 
this  prevent  a  large  part  of  that  valley  from  being  settled 
and  becoming  a  part  of  the  nation,  but  would  completely 
cut  off  the  line  of  emigration  to  Oregon,  retarding  its 
growth,  or  destroying  it  altogether.16 

An  unfortunate  amendment  touching  the  question  of 
slavery  was  made  to  Mr.  Douglas'  bill,  and  from  that 
time  on  the  main  issue  was  buried  out  of  sight  in  the 
discussion  of  the  slavery  question.  The  representatives 
from  the  south  would  not  sanction  a  denial  of  their  right 
to  take  their  slaves  with  them  into  any  of  the  new  terri- 
tories. Various  attempts  were  made  to  sidetrack  the 
question  by  joining  its  destiny  with  that  of  California 
and  New  Mexico,  and  various  efforts  at  compromise  were 
made.  As  the  last  day  of  session  came,  the  anxiety  was 
intense.  The  bill  was  before  the  senate  for  decision. 
The  subject  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  was 
continued  into  the  night.  Many  of  the  leading  men  took 
part  in  the  discussion.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  delay  action  until  the  expiration  of  congress.  Mr. 
Benton  called  attention  to  the  urgent  need  for  immediate 
action  in  somewhat  exaggerated  language  :  "A  few  years 
ago  we  were  ready  to  fight  all  the  world  to  get  posses- 
sion ;  and  now  we  are  just  as  willing  to  throw  her  away 
as  we  were  then  to  risk  everything  for  her  possession. 
She  is  left  without  a  government,  without  laws,  while  at 
this  moment  she  is  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Indians. 
There  are  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  persons  settled  there 
who  have  claims  on  our  protection.  She  is  three  thou- 


"Brief  Treatise  on  Constitutional  and  Party  Questions  by  S.  A.  Douglas. 
Reported  by  J.  M.  Cutts. 
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sand  miles  from  the  metropolitan  seat  of  government. 
And  yet,  although  she  has  set  up  a  provisional  govern- 
ment for  herself,  and  that  provisional  government  has 
taken  on  itself  the  enactment  of  laws,  it  is  left  to  the  will 
of  every  individual  to  determine  for  himself  whether  he 
will  obey  those  laws  or  not.  She  has  now  reached  a 
point  beyond  which  she  can  exist  no  longer?"17  The 
opposition  spirit  is  illustrated  in  the  equally  exagerated 
remarks  of  John  C.  Calhoun  :  "The  separation  of  the 
north  and  south  is  now  completed.  The  south  has  now 
a  solemn  obligation  to  perform  to  herself,  to  the  Consti- 
tution, to  the  Union.  She  is  bound  to  come  to  a  decision 
not  to  permit  this  to  go  on  any  further,  but  to  show  that, 
dearly  as  she  prizes  the  Union,  there  are  questions  which 
she  regards  as  of  greater  importance.  "She  is  bound  to 
fulfill  her  obligations  as  she  may  best  understand  them. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  territorial  government,  but  a 
question  involving  the  Union.'  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
Mr.  Webster's  views  as  summed  up  in  the  Congressional 
Globe:  "His  objection  to  slavery  was  irrespective  of 
lines,  and  points  of  latitude.  He  was  opposed  to  it  in 
every  shape,  and  in  every  qualification.  He  was  against 
any  compromise  of  the  question.'  At  the  close  of  the 
day  a  motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table  was  defeated. 
The  evening  was  given  to  discussion,  and  a  motion  to 
adjourn  was  lost.  As  the  night  passed  away,  the  friends 
of  the  bill  reclined  in  the  ante-rooms  ready  to  vote  if  an 
opportunity  came,  while  a  few  kept  guard  in  the  senate 
chamber.  A  motion  at  midnight  to  adjourn  was  lost.  A 
senator  from  Mississippi  arose  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
time.  Until  9  o'clock  the  following  morning,  which  was 
Sunday,  he  gave  a  rambling  history  of  the  world,  begin- 
ning with  the  story  of  the  creation.  Exhausted,  either 


17Congressional  Globe  is  authority  used  for  remaining  discussions  in  congress. 
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in  strength,  material,  or  obstinacy,  he  finally  sat  down. 
Senator  Benton,  ever  on  the  alert,  immediately  moved 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  It  was  carried  in  a  short  time, 
and  taken  to  the  President  for  his  signature  so  that  it 
might  become  a  part  of  his  administration.  Thus  Oregon 
became  a  territory  August  14,  1848.  It  was  a  very  fitting 
thing  that  Senator  Benton,  who  had  from  the  first  cham- 
pioned the  cause,  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
it  finished. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  making  Oregon  a  territory 
resembled  those  of  other  bills  of  a  similar  kind  in  most 
particulars.  The  special  messengers,  J.  Quinn  Thorn- 
ton and  Stephen  L.  Meek,  had  been  able  to  make  sugges- 
tions which  fitted  the  bill  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
new  territory.  *It  was  notable  in  being  the  first  bill  to 
set  aside  two  townships  of  land,  instead  of  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  schools.  It  recognized  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  already  in  existence,  and  endorsed 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  had  al- 
ready been  adopted,  in  regard  to  slavery.  The  trans- 
ition from  the  provisional  government  to  the  territorial 
was  easily  made,  and  Oregon  started  out  on  a  new  era  of 
existence.  The  first  Governor  appointed,  Gen.  Joseph 
Lane,  referring  later  in  congress  to  the  experience  of 
this  time  said  :  "When  I  arrived  there,  in  the  winter  of 
1848,  I  found  the  provisional  government  working  beau- 
tifully. Peace  and  plenty  blessed  the  hills  and  vales, 
and  harmony  and  quiet,  under  the  benign  influence  of 
that  government,  reigned  supreme  throughout  her  bor- 
ders. I  thought  it  was  almost  a  pity  to  disturb  the 
existing  relations,  to  put  that  government  down  and 
another  up.  Yet  they  came  out  to  meet  me,  their  first 
Governor,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  They 
told  me  how  proud  they  were  to  be  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  how  glad  they  were  to  welcome 
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me  as  holding  the  commission  of  the  general  govern- 
ment.' 

The  period  of  territorial  government  was  one  of  growth 
along  all  lines.  Trouble  with  the  Indians,  increase  of 
population,  development  of  industrial  life,  and  the  var- 
ious needs  of  a  growing  community,  made  many  drafts 
upon  the  new  government.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
largeness  of  the  territory  made  a  division  desirable. 
The  peeple  north  of  the  Columbia,  separated  from  those 
to  the  south  by  geographical  boundaries,  and  possessing 
interests  of  their  own,  voted  to  request  the  formation  of 
the  Washington  Territory.  This  was  granted  by  con- 
gress in  1853. 

It  was  not  long  before  forces  began  to  bring  about  the 
last  step  in  the  development  of  civil  government.  There 
were  many  things  which  led  to  a  desire  for  statehood. 
The  people,  in  their  provisional  government,  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  complete  management  of  their 
local  affairs,  without  the  supervision  of  any  power  above 
them.  While  they  valued  the  strength  that  was  derived 
from  connection  with  the  United  States,  there  were  many 
restrictions  which  troubled  them.  Then,  too,  there  were 
other  delays  incident  to  ratification  of  legislation,  which 
was  vexatious,  particularly  to  a  people  who  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  the  quick  application  of  their  own  laws.  The 
difference  between  the  local  and  national  policy  regard- 
ing the  Indian  problem  was  another  influence  at  work. 
The  people,  annoyed  by  troubles  with  the  Indians,  which 
were  breaking  out  at  intervals,  were  inclined  to  a  policy 
that  would  remove  the  Indians  entirely,  while  the  gen- 
eral government  sought  to  pursue  a  policy  that  was  more 
conservative.  Nor  was  the  local  pride,  which  the  rapid 
progress  of  California  into  statehood  had  aroused,  en- 
tirely without  its  effect.  A  desire  was  likewise  mani- 
fested for  the  advantage  that  was  thought  to  lie  in  the 
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larger  representation  that  a  state  would  have  in  con- 
gress, by  the  addition  of  two  senators.  N6r  were  am- 
bitious politicians  wanting  to  keep  alive  this  belief  and 
to  accept  the  positions  created.  There  were  influences 
pulling  toward  the  creation  of  a  state  government,  with 
its  senatorial  representation,  outside  of  the  community 
most  directly  interested.  There  are  always  interests  to 
be  found  in  the  general  drift  of  political  affairs  that  seek 
re-enforcement  through  the  admission  of  new  states. 

So  great,  however,  was  the  opposition  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory,  that  the  calling  of  a  constitutional 
convention  was  three  times  submitted  to  the  people  be- 
fore it  was  sanctioned .  There  was  opposition  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory  where  a  plan  was  in  con- 
templation for  union  with  Northern  California  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  state  ;  there  was  opposition  from 
the  whig  party  which  was  growing  in  power  and  had  a 
vigorous  organ  to  represent  it  in  the  Oregonian,  and 
there  was  a  feeling  of  conservatism  which  felt  that 
things  were  not  yet  ripe  for  statehood,  expressed  later 
so  well  by  Matthew  P.  Deady,  the  President  of  the  Con- 
vention, in  his  closing  address  to  that  body:  "I  have 
not  regretted  the  delay  that  has  occurred,  by  the  country 
refusing  to  authorize  a  convention  before  this  time  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  think  it  has  been  for  the  best.  As  to 
mere  numbers  and  wealth,  we  have  doubtless  sufficient 
of  both  to  maintain  a  state  government ;  but  a  people 
in  my  opinion,  require  age  and  maturity,  as  well  as 
wealth  and  numbers  to  make  them  competent  to  carry 
on  a  government  successfully.  As  in  the  growth  of  the 
child  and  the  oak  so  with  a  people.  Thrown  together 
as  we  have  been,  upon  this  coast,  it  requires  time  to 
knit  together  in  one  harmonious  whole  our  diversified 
elements  of  population."18 


^  Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
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The  Constitutional  Convention  met  in  August  of  1857, 
at  Salem,  and  was  in '"session  for  four  weeks.  It  con- 
sisted of  sixty  delegates.  It  was  early  agreed  to  leave 
the  question  of  slavery  to  be  decided  by  the  people  them- 
selves, at  the  same  time  that  they  acted  upon  the  con- 
stitution, and  thus  the  greatest  danger  of  obstruction 
and  delay  was  removed.  The  discussions,  as  reported 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  indicate  considerable 
party  spirit,  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  harmon- 
ious and  marked  by  fairness  and  deliberation.  Little 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  framing  the  main  features 
of  the  constitution,  providing  for  the  organs  of  govern- 
ment. A  general  disposition  favorable  to  economy  was 
manifested  throughout.  That  it  sometimes  went  to  ex- 
tremes would  be  indicated  by  the  dry  humor  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  chief  executive  of  the  state  be  requested 
to  board  around,  in  the  good  old  schoolmaster  fashion. 

Many  of  the  most  important  subjects  passed  with  little 
or  no  discussion,  but  enough  questions  to  excite  differ- 
ences of  opinion  arose  to  occupy  the  time.  One  of  the 
earliest  discussions  was  upon  the  boundary  of  the  state. 
The  sentiment  was  nearly  all  in  favor  of  a  large  state, 
yet  a  proposal  was  made  to  bound  it  on  the  east  by  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  which  were  held  to  be  the  natural 
boundary.  This,  it  was  thought,  would  leave  room  for 
the  creation  of  more  states  and  a  larger  representation 
in  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  west.  The  speeches 
in  opposition  were  interesting.  One  of  the  delegates  in 
advocating  a  large  state  expressed  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "I  am  in  favor  of  extending  the  area  of  this 
state  as  far  east  as  we  can  go,  go  to  the  Missouri,  if  pos- 
sible. I  would  like  to  take  in  Utah,  if  we  could  do  them 
any  good."19  Another  said  :  "I  like  a  large  state;  I  was 


"Reported  in  the  Oregonian,  1857. 
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born  and  raised  in  one — the  Empire  state.  Although 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  may  be  very 
good  people,  yet  I  rejoice  to  know  that  I  was  not  born 
in  either.  I  do  not  like  little  states  ;  they  may  have 
votes  in  the  senate,  but  they  have  no  political  influence. 
Mr.  Seward,  black  republican  as  he  is,  when  he  speaks 
in  the  name  of  the  great  state  of  New  York,  speaks  with 
an  authority  and  a  weight  that  a  Webster  could  not  com- 
mand speaking  from  Rhode  Island.'  Another  discus- 
sion pertained  to  the  introduction  of  a  clause  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  a  pro- 
posal which  was  finally  rejected.  Perhaps  the  longest 
discussion  arose  upon  a  clause  rendering  the  stockholders 
of  a  corporation  liable  for  its  debts  and  obligations.  It 
drifted  into  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  corporations 
in  general.  The  opinions  expressed  ranged  all  the  way 
from  a  desire  to  protect  the  farmer  against  "smart  gen- 
tlemen representing  to  them  glittering  schemes"  to  "that 
broader  question,  whether  the  resources  of  the  country 
shall  be  developed  or  not,  whether  we  shall  have  the 
means  and  facilities  for  creating  a  market  here,  at  home, 
for  our  surplus  products,  and  whether  the  capital  that 
shall  come  into  the  country  shall  receive  such  protection 
as  will  cause  it  to  be  productive.' 

In  most  particulars  the  constitution  resembled,  both 
in  form  and  substance,  those  of  other  states  of  the  Union. 
There  were  some  distinguishing  features,  however.  The 
question  of  slavery  had  been  decided  in  the  negative  by 
vote  of  the  people,  and  a  clause  excluding  slavery  intro- 
duced. There  was  a  feeling,  quite  common  throughout 
the  west,  against  free  negroes,  and  clauses  were  intro- 
duced to  keep  them  out,  by  a  denial  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, of  holding  real  estate,  and  the  maintenance  of  any 
suit  in  the  courts.  A  somewhat  similar  policy  was  pur- 
sued toward  the  Chinese.  The  assembly  was  given  the 
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right  to  restrain  and  regulate  immigration,  although  the 
conditions  of  suffrage  were  made  easy  for  the  foreigner. 
The  state  was  saved  the  experience  of  a  wildcat  medium 
of  exchange,  by  denial  of  the  right  to  charter  any  in- 
stitution to  issue  such  money.  The  state  was  prohib- 
ited from  being  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation,  and  such 
enterprises  could  only  be  established  under  general  laws. 
The  danger  of  extravagance  in  the  development  of  the 
state  was  prevented  by  denying  the  right  to  incur  an 
indebtedness  beyond  $50,000. 

This  constitution,  upon  being  submitted  to  the  people, 
was  adopted  by  a  majority,  and  application  was  made 
to  congress  for  admission,  under  its  provisions.  The 
constitution,  though  conservative  in  the  main,  provided 
well  for  existing  needs,  and  for  a  safe  and  steady  growth. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  to  encourage  a  hasty  develop- 
ment or  a  speculative  and  harmful  condition  of  indus- 
trial life.  There  is  every  reason  to  appreciate  the  good 
judgment  of  those  who  framed  it  and  did  much  to  mold 
the  character  of  the  commonwealth,  as  conservative,  as 
sound  in  its  social  and  industrial  policy,  and  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  sober  and  considerate  action.  Located,  as 
the  State  of  Oregon  is,  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
much  of  the  history  of  the  next  century  must  be  made, 
itself  the  product  of  an  enlarged  national  life,  it  must, 
of  necessity,  exercise  a  greater  influence  in  the  national 
policies  of  the  future  than  it  has  in  those"  of  the  past. 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  have,  of 
course,  been  made  of  no  effect  by  the  amendments  to 
the  National  Constitution.  No  sufficient  cause  has  yet 
arisen  to  make  imperative  its  own  amendment,  but  the 
growth  of  the  state  may  render  necessary  some  changes 
in  the  near  future. 

When  the  question  came  before  congress  the  bill  was 
passed  without  great  delay  in  the  senate  and  submitted 
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to  the  house.     It  became  the  occasion  of  discussion,  but 
was  finally  passed  and  received  the  President's  signature 
February  14,  1859.     The  principal  objection  made  to  its 
passage  was  the  denial  of  a  requisite  population.     No 
census  had  been  taken  since  1855,  and  approximations 
had  to  be  made.    The  delegate  from  the  territory,  Joseph 
Lane,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  were  from  ninety 
thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  people,  and  his  au- 
thority was  finally  accepted.     An  effort  was  made  by 
some  to  join  it  with  the  Kansas  question,  and  refuse  it 
admission  because  that  state,  with  a  larger  population, 
had  been  refused.    Some  opposed  it  because  it  prohibited 
slavery,  and  some  because  it  prohibited  free  negroes  ; 
some  opposed  one  specific  clause  of  the  constitution  and 
some  another,  while  some  opposed  it  on  party  grounds 
and  would  not  vote   for  a  measure  introduced  by  the 
democratic  party.    The  final  sentiment,  and  the  one  most 
generally  prevailing,  was  well  expressed  by  the  represen- 
tative from  Massachusetts.     "There  are  provisions  in 
her  constitution  which,  were  I  to  vote  upon  them,  could 
never  receive  my  sanction .    But  I  do  not  consider  myself 
as  responsible,  in  the  vote  which  I  give  for  her  admis- 
sion, for  each  and  every  item  in  her  constitution.    I  vote 
for  her  admission  on  general  principles.     Her  constitu- 
tion is  republican  in  form,  and  slavery  is  excluded  from 
her  territory  forever.     I  regret  with   sadness  that  the 
people  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  article 
they  have  relative  to  free  negroes,  but  I  must  regard 
it  as  but  temporary  and  inoperative.     I  find  no  state 
west  of  New  York  ready  to  grant  full  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  to  free  blacks ;    therefore  it  would 
be  inconsistent  to  reject  Oregon  for  this  clause  in  her 
constitution.     Oregon,  at   no   remote  day  must  be   ad- 
mitted as  a  state.     If  we  delay  her  admission,  no  man 
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can  foresee  what  intervening  circumstances  may  occur 
to  embarass  and  embitter  future  proceedings.' 

As  we  have  followed,  one  after  another,  the  steps  in 
the  genesis  of  political  authority  and  of  a  commonwealth 
government  in  Oregon,  we  have  seen  the  heroic  efforts 
made  by  some  who  have  stood  out  conspicuous  as 
leaders  ;  we  have  seen  the  no  less  heroic  efforts  of  many 
whose  names  have  received  no  mention,  but  whose  part 
in  the  result  has  been  as  great ;  we  have  seen  the  influ- 
ence of  forces  which  were  powerfully  working  with  or 
against  the  efforts  to  achieve  the  result.  We  have  seen 
a  locality  well  fitted  for  the  home  of  man  pass  out  from 
the  condition  of  a  wilderness,  through  all  the  stages 
of  development,  to  that  high  state  of  civilization  where 
every  individual  enjoys  the  privilege  of  citizenship  in  a 
great  nation,  as  well  as  all  the  liberties  of  local  freedom. 
And  although  we  have  been  engaged  upon  a  theme  of 
local  history,  in  its  unfolding  we  have  beheld  at  the 
same  time  a  gradual  enlargement  of  national  life,  and 
a  steady  progress  toward  greater  things. 

JAMES  ROOD  ROBERTSON. 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  SELECTION  IN  OREGON 
PIONEER  SETTLEMENT. 

In  the  days  of  the  early  Oregon  pioneers  the  narrative  of 
Lewis  and  Clark's  explorations  to  the  Pacific  Coast  had 
become  little  more  than  a  tradition  to  the  frontier  people 
of  the  West.  The  wild  stories  of  mountain  trappers, 
told  by  camp  fires,  and  colored  by  vivid  recollections  of 
real  privations  among  mountain  defiles — these  formed 
the  picture  in  the  popular  mind  along  the  frontier  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  a  journey  across  the 
Rockies.  As  long  as  these  reiterated  stories  took  their 
measure  of  endurance  from  the  wanderings  of  missiona- 
ries and  mountain  trappers,  the  problem  of  their  influ- 
ence might  be  a  simple  one  ;  but  when  the  question  of 
taking  women  and  children  over  the  dreary  wastes  of 
wide  deserts  and  pathless  steeps  of  mountain  cliffs  was 
raised,  other  considerations  were  at  once  added  ;  for  how 
could  these  trusts  be  transported  over  bridgeless  and 
fordless  streams?  How  insured  against  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  how  kept  out  of  reach  of  the  danger  of  attack 
by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians? 

The  object  of  this  brief  paper  is  to  outline  a  conviction 
of  the  writer  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  mi- 
gration to  Oregon — as  these  difficulties  were  seen  by  the 
people  of  the  frontier  states — formed  a  selecting  test  of 
the  kind  of  people  who  alone  could  go  to  Oregon  across 
the  mountains  in  those  days — a  real  and  practical  natu- 
ral selection  of  a  new  people  for  a  new  community. 

Without  entering  into  the  hackneyed  question  of  the 
agency  of  Doctor  Whitman  in  securing  Oregon  for  the 
United  States,  we  may  say  Doctor  Whitman  was  no 
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mythical  character.  He  was  a  real  man  ;  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Board.  In  1842  he  found  the  Indians 
around  him  so  dissatisfied,  that  he  called  a  synodical 
meeting  of  the  neighboring  missions,  and  submitted  to 
them  the  question  "Shall  we  give  up  the  mission  of 
Waiilatpu?'  The  synod  decided  in  the  negative.  The 
doctor  then  said  to  his  co-laborers,  "Then  you  must  vote 
me  leave  of  absence,  for  I  must  go  home  to  confer  with 
the  board  on  the  situation.'  In  fact  Doctor  Whitman 
seems  to  have  had  a  mild  kind  of  monomania  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ox  teams  drawing  plain  Missouri  wagons  from  Fort 
Independence  to  the  Columbia  at  Wallula.  Anyway,  his 
brethren  of  that  synod  all  knew  that  he  carried  that  con- 
viction with  him  to  the  states.  They  knew,  too,  that  he 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  publish  it  along  the  frontiers 
to  the  restless  multitude  who  were  asking  the  question, 
"Was  it  safe  to  attempt  to  take  a  family  to  Oregon  in  an 
ox  wagon?'  Doctor  Whitman  said  he  knew  this  could 
be  done  ;  said  he  himself  would  guide  a  train  of  wagons 
to  Wallula,  on  the  Columbia,  and  reach  there  before  the 
fall  storms  should  hinder  their  progress. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  restless  people  of  the  frontier 
who  wanted  to  go  to  Oregon,  and  inquire  what  their 
mental  picture  of  the  great  barriers  of  the  journey  was. 
At  this  time,  1842,  these  restless  people  might  be  found 
from  Eastern  Tennessee  to  Western  Missouri.  In  their 
view  the  Kocky  Mountain  barrier  was  not  a  single  line 
of  mountains,  but  a  complex  system  of  ranges,  like  the  one 
that  separated  Eastern  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  from 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  with  whose  character  they  were 
familiar.  They  clearly  apprehended  the  difficulties  of 
such  mountain  travel,  without  roads  or  bridges,  without 
shops  for  repairs,  or  towns  for  repurchase  of  supplies  run 
short.  They  saw  plainly  the  necessity  of  starting  with 
wagons  loaded  for  the  whole  journey,  and  of  getting 
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through  before  winter.  They  knew,  too,  that  having 
passed  the  Rocky  Mountain  barrier,  a  vast  desert  plain 
hundreds  of  miles  across  extended  from  the  western  slope 
of  the  Rockies,  only  to  bring  them  to  another  mountain 
barrier — the  Cascade  Range,  which,  if  not  higher,  was 
at  least  steeper  in  its  approaches.  And,  inasmuch  as  this 
second  barrier  would  be  reached  late  in  the  season,  oxen 
and  horses  would  be  so  weak  and  worn  by  their  long 
journey  as  to  add  fearfully  to  dangers  which -they  of  all 
people  knew  how  to  appreciate.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
too,  that  all  this  fearful  risk  was  to  be  borne  by  women 
and  children.  We  have  called  the  routes  of  travel  bridge- 
less  (and  often  fordless) ,  look  as  to  how  much  this  im- 
plies :  Suppose  our  train  to  have  reached  what  was  at 
their  route  a  fordless  stream.  The  ferry  was  soon  pre- 
pared by  selecting  one  of  the  best  of  their  wagon  boxes, 
caulking  its  chinks  and  joints  as  best  they  could,  and 
using  this  as  a  boat.  A  rope  fastened  to  it  was  passed 
over  the  river,  and  this  extemporized  ferry  was  ready  for 
its  work. 

In.  naming  over  the  principal  forms  of  danger  that 
went  to  make  up  the  outlook  of  the  road  to  Oregon  in 
the  early  forties,  one  must  be  named — one  more  dreaded 
than  all  the  rest — the  continued  exposure  to  Indian  at- 
tack. For,  if  after  a  long  toilsome  climbing  over  rocky 
declivities  a  pleasanter  part  of  the  way  is  reached,  and 
the  weary  toilers  are  led  to  hope  for  easier  travel,  just 
here,  at  any  turn  in  the  road,  the  dreadful  savage  might 
suddenly  make  his  appearance.  Such  was  the  dark 
picture  the  journey  overland  to  Oregon  presented  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  frontier,  who  yet  restlessly  waited 
for  their  own  chance  to  try  it.  Now,  in  spite  of  all  these 
dangers  of  the  way,  the  wagon  trains  were  organized  ; 
were  loaded  with  their  precious  burden  of  life  and  hope  ; 
did  cross  these  mountain  ranges  and  the  long  stretches 
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of  desert  between  them  ;  did  reach  and  people  Oregon. 
There  remains  the  inquiry  :  What  manner  of  people 
were  they  who  dared  to  do  this?  For  surely  it  was 
the  coming  of  the  women  and  children  of  these  pioneer 
wagon  trains  that  won  Oregon  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

First  of  all,  then,  these  pioneers  were  all  frontier 
people.  In  1842  the  only  people  who  cared  about  the 
question  of  a  migration  to  Oregon  were  frontier  people 
of  these  Western  States  ;  people  already  familiar  with 
the  modes  and  the  dangers  of  travel  beyond  the  safe- 
guards of  civilization.  And  this  fact  gives  us  our  first 
test  in  the  classification  of  our  pioneers — they  were  all 
frontier  people.  This  limitation  was  not  intended,  was 
not  the  result  of  any  choice  or  purpose  of  those  con- 
cerned. As  an  applied  test  it  developed  itself  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  ;  for  nobody  but  frontiersmen 
thought  of  going,  or  cared  to  go. 

Another  important  limitation  developed  itself  in  well- 
defined  outlines  from  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
and  lasted  throughout  the  real  pioneer  period.  It  was 
the  practical  exclusion  of  capital  from  the  forces  that 
originated  its  companies,  purchased  their  supplies,  or 
paid  for  the  help  they  needed  on  the  journey.  No  people 
knew  better  than  the  border  Americans  the  power  of 
money ;  but  here  again  its  absence  was  not  planned, 
was  not  desired.  Its  absence  resulted  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  ;  and  the  forces  that  moved  those  trains  of 
farm  wagons  moved  without  the  stimulus  of  sustaining 
capital.  The  simple  fact  was  that  capital  saw  in  the 
migration  of  these  pioneers  no  return  of  any  appreciable 
per  centum  of  the  funds  to  be  expended.  And  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  wealthy  were  effectually  excluded 
from  the  ranks  of  our  Oregon  pioneers. 

Frontier  life  has  in  it  ordinarily  less  of  poverty  than 
any  other  condition  of  society ;  a  fact,  doubtless  due  to 
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the  continual  effort  necessary  there  to  keep  at  all  abreast 
of  the  incessant  struggle  against  the  savagery  of  its 
surroundings.  The  long  frontier  line  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  early  forties  was  aglow  with  a  restless 
people  pressing  westward,  and  but  recently  come  there. 
The  usual  causes  of  extreme  poverty  had  not  settled 
there  ;  and  so  it  came  that  few  indeed  along  this  border 
line  could  be  classed  as  dependent  poor.  And,  perhaps, 
none  too  poor  to  own  a  team  and  a  good  serviceable  farm 
wagon,  with  means  sufficient  to  provision  it  with  good 
wholesome  food  and  clothing  for  a  journey  to  Oregon. 
But,  if  such  there  happened  to  be,  we  can  easily  imagine 
the  dismay  it  must  have  caused  to  have  the  name  of 
such  a  man  proposed  as  a  member  of  one  of  these  com- 
panies. The  fact,  doubtless,  was  that  the  unfitness  of 
such  a  proposal  prevented  its  occurrence. 

The  poor — the  dependent  poor — were  not  in  the  move- 
ment to  Oregon.  These  organized  wagon  companies, 
however  well  meaning,  however  generous  they  might 
be  as  individuals,  had  no  place  in  their  organizations 
for  the  dependent  poor  man.  Yet  one  more  of  these 
causes  of  unfitness  for  such  a  journey  as  the  one  we 
have  been  trying  to  picture,  was  that  of  chronic  feeble 
health.  To  start  on  such  a  difficult  and  dangerous  ex- 
pedition as  this  unquestionably  was  during  the  proper 
pioneer  family  movement,  from  1842  to  1852,  would 
have  seemed  to  all  concerned  too  much  like  suicide  of 
the  sick  or  the  chronically  feeble. 

The  expedition  to  Oregon,  as  they  looked  upon  it, 
called  for  a  power  of  endurance  that  might  be  found 
only  in  the  soundest.  So  by  common  consent  poor 
health  ruled  its  possessor  from  the  ranks  of  the  pio- 
neers. One  can  readily  see  what  must  have  been  the 
result  of  this  exclusion  upon  the  health  condition  of 
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Oregon   during  the   early  period  of  its  history,  if  not 
through  more  remote  chapters  of  its  development. 

We  have  thus  forced  upon  us  the  conviction  that  the 
pioneer  migration  across  the  plains  to  Oregon  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  frontier  people.  That  from  their  organ- 
ized trains  the  rich  excluded  themselves;  the  dependent 
poor  were  kept  aloof,  and  those  subject  to  chronic  sick- 
ness or  feeble  health  at  once  accepted  their  inevitable 
exclusion.  Now,  with  these  inelligible  groups  cancelled, 
we  may  well  ask  :  Who  were  left  to  go  to  Oregon. 

Well,  the  proposed  migration  thus  shorn  of  elements 
that  did  not  fit  the  heart  of  the  movement,  there  re- 
mained scattered  along  the  frontier  several  thousands 
of  the  very  material  for  pioneering.  Men  in  the  prime 
of  life  with  small  families  who  were  themselves  accus- 
tomed to  the  management  of  teams  ;  were  familiar  with 
the  dangers  of  desert  travel  and  mountain  climbing ; 
were  accustomed  to  Indian  alarms,  many  of  them  to  In- 
dian fighting ;  and  all  of  them  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  the  use  of  the  rifle — these  w^ere  restlessly  waiting 
the  time  for  movement.  Doctor  Whitman  was  informed 
of  this.  And  it  was  to  take  the  message  of  readiness  to 
these  that  he  decided  on  a  winter  journey.  He  may  have 
done  other  important  things.  He  may  have  failed  to  do 
some  things  over  zealously  ascribed  to  him.  This  herald 
work  he  did.  He  announced  to  his  synod  in  Oregon  that 
he  regarded  this  service  as  the  work  needing  to  be  done. 
He  did  this  work,  and  the  Missouri  ox-wagons  followed. 
For  the  restless  waiters  on  destiny  along  the  frontier  saw 
that  their  time  had  come. 

THOMAS  CONDON. 
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NATHANIEL   J.  WYETH. 

His  Adventures  in  the  far  West  recalled  in  association  with  the  family  home 
near  Boston.  "In  Historic  Mansions  and  Highways  Around  Boston,"  by 
Samuel  Adams  Drake,  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  there  is  a  sketch  of 
the  family  home  of  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  the  early  explorer  of  Oregon. 
"  Emerging  from  Mount  Auburn,"  the  author  writes,  "  we  take  counsel  of  the 
swinging  sign  pointing  to  the  lane  leading  to  Fresh  Pond,  which  is  found  to 
be  the  natural  source  of  numerous  underground  streams,  which  are  found 
wherever  the  earth  is  penetrated  to  any  depth  between  it  and  Charleston." 
The  writer  continues : 

Time  out  of  mind  the  shores  of  the  pond  belonged  to 
the  Wyeths,  and  one  of  this  family  deserves  our  notice 
in  passing.  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth  was  bred  and  born  near 
at  hand.  Of  an  enterprising  and  courageous  disposition, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a  party  with  which  to 
cross  the  continent  and  engage  in  trade  with  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Oregon.  He  enlisted  one  and  twenty  adventur- 
ous spirits,  who  made  him  their  leader,  and  with  whom 
he  set  out  from  Boston  on  the  first  of  March,  1832,  first 
encamping  his  party  on  one  of  the  harbor  islands,  in 
order  to  inure  them  to  field  life.  The  organizers  pro- 
vided themselves  with  a  novel  means  of  transportation — 
no  other  than  a  number  of  boats,  built  at  the  village 
smithy,  and  mounted  on  wheels.  With  these  boats  they 
expected  to  pass  the  rivers  they  might  encounter,  while 
at  other  times  they  were  to  serve  as  wagons.  The  idea 
was  not  without  ingenuity,  but  was  founded  on  a  false 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  streams,  and  of  the 
mountain  roads  they  were  sure  to  meet  with. 

Wyeth  and  his  followers  pursued  their  route  via  Balti- 
more and  the  railway,  which  then  left  them  at  the  base 
of  the  Alleghanies,  onward  to  Pittsburg,  at  which  point 
they  took  steamboat  to  Saint  Louis,  arriving  there  on  the 
eighteenth  of  April.  Hitherto  they  had  met  with  only  a 
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few  disagreeable  adventures.  They  were  now  to  face 
the  real  difficulties  of  their  undertaking.  They  soon 
discovered  that  their  complicated  wagons  were  useless, 
and  they  were  forced  to  part  with  them.  The  warlike 
tribes,  whose  hunting-grounds  they  were  to  traverse, 
began  to  give  them  uneasiness ;  and,  to  crown  their 
misfortunes,  they  now  ascertained  how  ignorantly  they 
had  calculated  upon  the  trade  with  the  savages. 

Saint  Louis  was  then  the  great  depot  of  the  Indian 
traders,  who  made  their  annual  expeditions  across  the 
plains,  prepared  to  fight  or  barter,  as  the  temper  of  the 
Indians  might  dictate.  The  old  trappers  who  had  made 
their  abode  in  the  mountain  regions  met  the  traders  at 
a  given  rendezvous,  receiving  powder,  lead,  tobacco,  and 
a  few  accessories  in  exchange  for  their  furs.  To  one  of 
these  parties  Wyeth  attached  himself,  and  it  was  well 
that  he  did  so. 

Before  reaching  the  Platte,  five  of  Wyeth 's  men  de- 
serted their  companions,  either  from  dissatisfaction  with 
their  leader,  or  because  they  had  just  begun  to  realize 
the  hazard  of  the  enterprise.  Nat  Wyeth,  however,  was 
of  that  stuff  we  so  expressly  name  clear  grit.  There  was 
no  flinching  about  him,  the  Pacific  was  his  objective, 
and  he  determined  to  arrive  at  his  destination  even  if 
he  marched  alone.  William  Sublette's  party,  which 
Wyeth  had  joined,  encountered  the  vicissitudes  common 
to  a  trip  across  the  plains  in  that  day  ;  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  New  England  men  now  faced  these 
difficulties  for  the  first  time,  whereas  Sublette's  party 
was  largely  composed  of  experienced  plainsmen.  They 
followed  the  course  of  the  Platte,  seeing  great  herds  of 
buffalo  roaming  at  large,  while  they  experienced  the 
gnawings  of  hunger  for  want  of  fuel  to  cook  the  deli- 
cious humps,  sirloins  and  joints,  constantly  paraded  like 
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the  fruit  of  Tantalus  before  their  greedy  eyes.  They 
found  the  streams  turbulent  and  swift ;  the  Black  Hills, 
which  the  iron  horse  now  so  easily  ascends,  were  infested 
with  bears  and  rattlesnakes.  Many  of  the  party  fell  ill 
from  the  effects  of  drinking  the  brackish  water  of  the 
Platte,  Dr.  Jacob  Wyeth,  brother  of  the  captain  and  sur- 
geon of  the  party,  being  unluckily  of  this  number. 

Sublette,  a  French  Creole,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  that 
have  preceded  pony-express,  telegraph,  stagecoach  and 
locomotive,  in  their  onward  march,  had  no  fears  of  the 
rivalry  of  the  New  England  men,  and  readily  took  them 
under  his  protection.  Besides,  they  swelled  his  num- 
bers by  the  addition  of  a  score  of  good  rifles,  no  incon- 
siderable acquisition  when  his  valuable  caravan  entered 
the  country  of  the  treacherous  Blackfeet,  the  thieving 
Crows,  or  warlike  Nez  Perces.  The  united  bands  ar- 
rived at  Pierre's  Hole,  the  trading  rendezvous,  in  July, 
where  they  embraced  the  first  opportunity  for  repose 
since  leaving  the  white  settlements. 

At  this  place  there  was  a  further  secession  from 
Wyeth's  company,  by  which  he  was  left  with  only 
eleven  men,  the  remainder  preferring  to  return  home 
with  Sublette.  Petty  grievances,  a  somewhat  too  arro- 
gant demeanor  on  the  part  of  the  leader,  and  the  con- 
viction that  the  trip  would  prove  a  failure,  caused  these 
men  to  desert  their  companions  when  only  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
Before  a  final  separation  occurred,  a  severe  battle  took 
place  between  the  whites  and  their  Indian  allies  and  the 
Blackfeet,  by  which  Sublette  lost  seven  of  his  own  men 
killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  None  of  Wyeth's  men 
were  injured  in  this  fight,  but  a  little  later  one  of  those 
who  had  separated  from  him  was  ambushed  and  killed 
by  Blackfeet. 

Wyeth  now   joined  Milton   Sublette,  the  brother   of 
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William,  under  whose  guidance  he  proceeded  towards 
Salmon  River.  The  Bostons,  as  the  Northwest  Coast 
Indians  formerly  styled  all  white  men,  arrived  at  Van- 
couver on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  having  occupied 
seven  months  in  a  journey  which  may  now  be  made  in 
as  many  days.  The  expedition  was  a  failure,  indeed,  so 
far  as  gain  was  concerned,  and  Wyeth's  men  all  left  him 
at  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Fort.  The  captain, 
nothing  daunted,  and  determined  to  make  use  of  his 
dearly  bought  experience,  returned  to  the  States  the  en- 
suing season.  His  adventures  may  be  followed  by  the 
curious  in  the  pleasant  pages  of  Irving's  Captain  Bonne- 
ville.  Arriving  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  he 
built  what  is  known  as  a  bull-boat,  made  of  buffalo  skins 
stitched  together  and  stretched  over  a  slight  frame,  in 
which,  with  two  or  three  half-breeds,  he  consigned  him- 
self to  the  treacherous  currents  and  quicksands  of  the 
Big  Horn.  Down  this  stream  he  floated  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Yellowstone.  At  Fort  Union  he  exchanged  his 
leather  bark  for  a  dug-out,  with  which  he  sailed,  floated, 
or  paddled  down  tlie  turbid  Missouri  to  Camp  (now  Fort) 
Leavenworth.  He  returned  to  Boston,  and,  having  se- 
cured the  means,  again  repaired  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
enlisted  a  second  company  of  sixty  men,  with  which  he 
once  more  sought  the  old  Oregon  trail. 

This  was  sixty  years  ago.  Since  then  the  Great  Amer- 
ican Desert,  as  it  was  called,  has  undergone  a  magical 
transformation.  Cities  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
exist  today  where  Wyeth  found  only  a  dreary  wilderness  ; 
from  the  Big  Muddy  to  the  Pacific  you  are  scarcely  ever 
out  of  sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  settler's  cabin.  In  look- 
ing at  the  dangers  and  trials  to  which  Wyeth  found  him- 
self opposed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  exhibited  rare 
traits  of  courage  and  perseverance,  allied  with  the  natu- 
ral capacity  of  a  leader.  His  misfortunes  arose  through 
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ignorance,  and,  perhaps  to  no  small  extent  also,  from 
that  vanity  which  inclines  your  full-blooded  Yankee  to 
believe  himself  capable  of  everything,  because  the  word 
"impossible'  is  expunged  from  his  vocabulary. 

NOTES. 

[These  notes  were  intended  to  be  material  for  the  closing  pages  of  the  Quarterly, 
but  were  misplaced  by  the  printer  in  the  make-up.] 

By  the  death  of  Elliott  Coues  last  Christmas  the  his- 
tory of  exploration  of  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
lost  a  most  active  and  wonderfully  proficient  worker. 
After  nearly  a  lifetime  spent  in  prodigious  activity  in 
scientific  lines  he  turned  his  energies  to  collecting,  anno- 
tating and  editing  the  original  records  of  explorers  and 
traders  of  the  northwest  and  southwest.  When  Doctor 
Coues  first  took  up  the  work  of  editing  the  narratives  of 
explorers  he  had  attained  great  eminence  as  a  writer  in 
ornithology.  His  reputation  for  thorough  scholarship 
in  the  whole  field  of  biology  was  such  that  he  was 
assigned  the  subjects  of  general  zoology,  comparative 
anatomy  and  biology  in  the  preparation  of  the  Century 
Dictionary.  "His  scientific  writings  number  about  one 
thousand  titles . ' 

He  had  spent  some  sixteen  years  either  as  a  surgeon  at 
different  army  posts  in  the  west,  as  far  apart  as  Arizona 
and  North  Dakota,  or  as  naturalist  connected  with  dif- 
ferent surveys.  Thus  he  brought  a  unique  preparation 
to  the  crowning  work  of  his  life  in  history.  His'anno- 
tations,  elucidating  points  of  geography,  zoology,  and 
ethnology,  are  copious  and  minute  to  a  degree  that  quite 
bewilders  the  average  reader.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
labors  in  the  field  of  history  were  the  four  volumes  of 
his  edition  qfj  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1893,  Zebulon  Pike's 
Expeditions  followed  in  1895  ;  Henry  and  Thompson's 
Journals  in  1897  ;  and  Fowler's  Journal  and  Larpen- 
teur's  Narratives — distinct  works — have  appeared  since. 
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He  was  engaged  on  the  Diary  of  Francisco  Garces,  when 
he  broke  down  last  September,  in  Santa  Fe,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven.  The  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  3,  speaks  of  the  recent  great  increase  in  value  of 
all  these  works.  The  first  two  are  particularly  scarce, 
and  have  commanded  treble  their  original  value. 

Through  Mrs.  Frances  Fuller  Victor  it  is  learned  that 
he  had  expressed  a  warm  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society.  He  would  have  been  pleased 
with  an  honorary  membership  in  the  Society.  To  ac- 
knowledge in  some  fitting  way  the  great  service  he  has 
done  the  history  of  the  Northwest  would  do  the  Society 
graceful  credit. 

A  two-volume  life  of  Gen.  Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens  by 
his  son,  Gen.  Hazard  Stevens,  is  announced  to  appear 
in  May.  The  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  during 
the  eight  eventful  years  from  1853  to  1861,  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  striking  person- 
ality of  General  Stevens.  As  Governor  of  Washington 
Territory,  in  command  of  the  exploration  and  survey  of 
the  northern  route  for  the  Pacific  Railroad,  in  authority 
during  the  terrible  Yakima  war,  1855-56,  and  as  author 
and  executor  of  the  summary  proceedings  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  that  war,  Governor 
Stevens  had  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  making  that 
history.  Gen.  Hazard  Stevens  has  been  at  work  on  this 
life  since  1877,  and  during  the  last  two  years  has  given 
almost  his  whole  time  to  it.  He  says  that  he  found  his 
father's  reports  in  the  Indian  Department,  and  others  in 
Washington  very  full  and  complete,  especially  those  re- 
lating to  his  Indian  councils  and  treaties.  "The  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Walla  Walla  council,"  he  remarks,  "are 
especially  interesting,  particularly  the  speeches  of  the 
Indian  chiefs.'  He  believes  that  the  life  will  have  es- 
pecial historical  value  in  setting  the  origin  of  the  Indian 
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war  of  1855-56,  the  policy  pursued  towards  the  Indians, 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  Indian  war  in  a  correct  light. 
General  Stevens  recognizes  that  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society  is  the  rightful  heir  to  the  rich  collection  of  his- 
torical material  from  which  this  part  of  this  work  was 
written. 

The  Oregon  Historical  Society,  as  a  perusal  of  the  re- 
ports of  its  activities  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
reveals,  has  entered  upon  its  work  under  most  favorable 
auspices.  The  legislature  appreciated  the  importance  of 
the  functions  undertaken,  and  the  expense  attending  a 
successful  fulfillment  of  them.  The  membership  roll 
indicates  a  hearty  and  strong  response  to  the  idea  that 
Oregon  shall  be  true  to  her  makers.  The  Society  had 
at  the  date  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
seventy-six  life  members  and  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  annual  members. 

The  primal  mission  of  the  Society  is  to  bring  together 
in  the  most  complete  measure  possible  the  data  for  the 
history  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  stimulate  the  widest 
and  highest  use  of  them.  Every  member  should  avail 
himself  of  his  first  opportunity  to  visit  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  in  the  City  Hall  at  Portland.  The  Directors 
believe  that  he  will  be  assured  that  there  has  been  com- 
mendable zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Society's  work. 
They  are  concerned,  however,  that  every  member  shall 
realize  that  the  trust  devolving  upon  the  Society  is  such 
that  it  cannot  be  adequately  or  gloriously  fulfilled  unless 
each  is  alert  in  discovering  material,  and  concerned  that 
it  shall  reach  the  collections  of  the  Society.  In  this  line 
of  our  commonwealth's  interests  everything  as  to  serv- 
iceability and  value  depends  upon  the  concentration  of 
the  material. 
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By  H.  S.  LYMAN. 

Francis  Xavier  Matthieu,  a  pioneer  of  French  Prairie, 
near  the  old  town  of  Champoeg,  of  the  year  1842,  and  a 
participant  in  the  movement  for  the  Oregon  provisional 
government  of  May,  1843,  was  a  French-Canadian  by 
birth.  His  native  town  was  Terrebonne,  twelve  miles 
from  Montreal,  and  his  father  and  mother  were  of  pure 
French  descent — the  father's  family  being  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  mother's  from  Brittany ;  and  both 
branches  were  very  early  immigrants  to  Canada.  They 
belonged  to  the  working  class,  and  the  parents  of  F.  X. 
were  only  in  the  moderate  circumstances  of  the  inde- 
pendent farmer.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  young 
Matthieu  was  obliged  at  an  early  age  to  begin  life  on  his 
own  account.  He  went  to  Montreal  when  quite  young, 
and  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house.  There 
was,  however,  still  earlier,  while  he  was  yet  a  schoolboy 
in  his  native  town,  a  very  powerful  formative  influence 
that  moulded  all  his  ideas,  and  though  somewhat  blindly 
as  it  first  seemed,  finally,  with  wonderful  selective 
affinity,  turned  his  course  westward,  and  made  him  al- 
most the  deciding  factor  of  free  government  in  Oregon. 

The  date  of  his  birth,  1818,  brought  his  early  life  and 
schoolboy  days  into  the  very  critical  time  of  the  patriot 
movement  in  Canada.  With  that  disregard  of  politi- 
cal obligations  for  which  the  British  government  was 
formerly  noted,  such  as  had  caused  the  rupture  with  her 
.greatest  American  colonies,  the  royal  authority  had  failed 
to  keep  the  promises  made  to  the  Canadian  provinces  ; 
and,  now  restive  under  a  rule  that  seemed  both  tyran- 
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nous  and  faithless,  the  leaders  of  those  Canadians  were 
demanding  their  covenanted  rights  as  they  understood 
them.  Louis  J.  Papineau,  an  orator  of  the  character  of 
Laurier  of  the  present  day,  was  leading  the  movement. 
He  had  drawn  up  the  famous  memorial,  or  bill  of  griev- 
ances, to  the  British  crown.  Though  not  a  successful 
military  leader,  and,  indeed,  discountenancing  the  use  of 
force,  he  was  a  thrilling  orator,  and  had  fired  the  heart 
of  the  French-Canadians  with  the  hope  of  equal  rights  ; 
and  created  the  determination  to  acquire  these,  if  not  by 
agitation,  then  by  revolution. 

It  happened  that  in  the  town  of  Terrebonne,  where  the 
little  F.  X.  Matthieu  was  living,  there  was  a  highly  edu- 
cated civil  officer,  a  notary  public — the  office  of  notary 
then  being  a  profession  that  required  special  legal, 
and  classical  education.  The  name  of  this  notary  was 
Velade  ;  and,  besides  his  official  duties,  he  was  school- 
master, receiving  a  small  stipend  from  the  government, 
and  nominal  fees  from  his  pupils.  Velade  was  a  student 
of  government,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  United  States. 
American  liberty  and  law  as  developed  in  this  country, 
he  taught  in  his  school  almost  to  the  entire  neglect  of 
the  Canadian  system.  This  he  not  only  taught,  but  actu- 
ally instituted.  Every  term  his  school  held  an  election 
after  the  American  plan.  Some  of  the  boys  also  regu- 
larly celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July,  carrying  American 
flags.  This  was  in  connection  with  some  young  men 
from  the  United  States  who  had  come  to  Terrebonne,  and 
started  a  nail  factory.  With  this  extreme  Americanism, 
however,  the  townspeople  were  not  altogether  pleased, 
and  sometimes  broke  up  their  demonstrations. 

While  still  a  mere  boy,  Matthieu  went  to  Montreal, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  clerking,  and  there  acquired  a 
certain  impress  and  manner  that  distinguishes  him  even 
yet  from  the  farmer.  Being  already  imbued  with  ideas 
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of  free  government,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  find  and  join 
the  Sons  of  Liberty — a  secret  organization  auxiliary  to 
the  party  called  "Democrats,'  who  opposed  the  "Bu- 
reaucrats.' 

The  Sons  of  Liberty,  or  patriots,  carried  their  move- 
ment to  the  point  of  armed  resistance .  They  drilled  reg- 
ularly in  secret,  using  sticks  for  guns  ;  and  at  night  met 
in  secluded  places  to  make  cartridges  and  mould  bullets. 
Mr.  Matthieu  has  preserved  to  this  day  his  old  bullet 
mould,  used  at  that  time,  which  he  has  now  presented  to 
the  Oregon  Historical  Society.  He  was  himself  a  very 
useful  member  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  since,  being  a 
store  clerk,  he  could  procure  lead  and  powder  more  easily 
than  some  others.  One  of  the  services  of  this  company 
was  to  guard  the  house  of  Papineau,  whose  appeals  he 
heard  in  public,  and  whose  boldness  was  bringing  on  the 
threatened  crisis. 

As  is  well  known,  however,  the  movement  collapsed. 
Before  a  blow  was  struck,  many  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
were  placed  under  arrest  and  executed.  Mr.  Matthieu 
recalls  the  hanging  of  sixteen  patriots  in  one  market 
place,  tied  in  pairs,  back  to  back.  Though  then  a  youth 
of  not  twenty  years  old,  he  was  himself  in  danger  of  the 
same  fate  and  sought  safety  at  Terrebonne.  While  here, 
almost  in  hiding,  he  was  approached  by  a  certain  Doctor 
Frasier,  a  Scotchman,  holding  some  government  posi- 
tion, and  who,  as  it  happened,  was  an  uncle  of  Dr.  John 
McLoughlin,  then  Hudson's  Bay  chief  factor  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  Oregon  Territory.  Matthieu  was  asked  why 
he  did  not  leave  Canada. 

"I  have  no  pass,'    he  replied. 

"I  will  give  you  one,"  said  the  old  doctor;  and  im- 
mediately provided  the  necessary  paper. 

With  this  passport,  Matthieu  at  once  started  for  the 
American  border.  He  would  become  a  citizen  of  the 
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United  States.  At  the  line,  however,  where  it  was  nec- 
essary to  present  his  pass,  the  officer  looked  at  him 
sharply;  "You  do  not  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion;' he  said,  "this  calls  for  black  eyes,  yours  are 
blue" — this  inadvertence  probably  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  eyes  were  of  that  changeable  color  that  turns 
dark  under  excitement. 

"Can't  help  the  description,'  replied  the  young  refu- 
gee, "that  is  not  my  fault.' 

The  officer  then  eyed  his  red  and  black  diamond 
squared  plaid,  which  was  the  patriot  uniform,  and 
which  Matthieu  had  not  thought  of  as  unsafe  while  he 
had  his  passport.  But  instead  of  detaining  him,  the 
officer  said,  "Well,  get  along  with  you;  the  sooner  the 
country  is  rid  of  you  fellows,  the  better" — probably 
little  dreaming  that  the  blue-eyed  patriot  was  to  turn 
up  a  few  years  later  in  Oregon  to  confront  the  British 
authority  and  help  that  important  section  of  North 
America  over  to  liberty  as  denned  in  the  American  Con- 
stitution . 

Coming  to  Albany,  New  York,  (1838),  he  soon  found 
employment  as  clerk  in  a  store.  To  him,  his  patron  was 
honorable  ;  but  not  altogether  so  to  his  creditors,  as  he 
left  the  city  suddenly  and  secretly.  Matthieu  was  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  his  family,  and  was  instructed  to 
bring  them  to  the  new  scene  of  operations,  being  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin.  This,  in  course  of  time,  led  the  young 
man  to  that  then  far  western  land  (May,  1839).  From 
Milwaukee  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  being  attracted  toward 
that  old  French  city  (August,  1839) .  There  he  found 
service  very  soon  with  the  American  Fur  Company — 
then  officered  almost  exclusively  by  Frenchmen.  His 
first  outing  was  to  Fort  Pierre  (October,  1839),  on  the 
Missouri  River,  among  the  Sioux  and  Dakotas  —  the 
Sioux  Indians  being  the  finest  wild  men  that  he  has  ever 
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seen,  whom  he  describes  as  "a  great  nation,  fine,  noble 
fellows.'  During  this  period  he  encountered  many 
hardships,  and  also  much  to  interest  a  light-hearted 
Gallic  youth.  He  remembers  one  expedition  on  which 
provisions  became  reduced,  the  daily  allowance  being 
two  biscuits  to  the  man  and  two  ounces  of  dried  Buffalo 
beef  to  two  comrades.  This  lean  fare  was  eked  out,  as 
they  marched,  by  eating  the  frosted  rosebuds  of  the  Mis- 
souri meadows.  As  an  incident  of  a  trader's  life  among 
the  Sioux,  he  recalls  with  much  gusto  the  solemn  feasts 
of  the  chiefs,  which  it  would  have  been  the  height  of 
impropriety  not  to  attend,  and  which  must  be  observed 
with  all  punctittio,  or  spoil  all  the  bargaining.  These 
were  dog  feasts,  and  consisted  principally  in  eating  a 
plateful  of  soup  of  tender  dog  meat  boiled  to  a  paste, 
into  which  red  buffalo  berries  were  sprinkled.  To  leave 
any  of  this  delicacy  uneaten  would  be  a  breach  of  eti- 
quette too  serious  to  allow ;  and  the  higher  the  trader 
was  held  in  estimation,  the  more  liberal  the  share  placed 
upon  his  plate.  Not  only  to  a  refined  palate  was  the 
dog  paste  rather  objectionable,  but  it  often  included 
much  of  the  hair  of  the  dog  as  well  as  other  portions. 
The  sharp  French  trader,  however,  avoided  the  diffi- 
culty. He  hired  an  Indian  chief  of  unquestioned  ap- 
petite to  clean  up  his  plate.  Thus  the  feast  had  been 
eaten  ;  and  etiquette  was  fully  satisfied . 

A  limited  amount  of  alcohol  was  also  used  by  the 
traders  in  connection  with  driving  bargains,  and  Mr. 
Matthieu  recalls  one  instance  in  which  one  gallon  of  the 
the  article  judiciously  diluted  procured  ten  buffalo  robes, 
worth  $10  each — besides  other  trumpery.  However,  the 
better  class  of  the  traders  seldom  indulged  the  Indians 
beyond  moderation,  or  only  at  long  intervals.  So  great 
was  their  fondness  for  the  stuff  that  even  the  smell  of 
liquor  often  seemed  to  set  them  wild. 
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After  a  year's  service  in  the  country  of  the  Sioux,  the 
return  to  Saint  Louis  was  made,  and  at  that  point  he  out- 
fitted as  a  free  trapper,  going  out  on  to  the  Arkansas  to 
Bent's  Fort  (1840).  George  Bent,  the  notable  trapper- 
captain,  whom  he  met  there,  he  describes  as  "a  little  bit 
of  a  man,  but  sharp  as  lightning.'  On  this  jaunt  he 
also  met  Kit  Carson,  who  is  almost  as  well  known  in  the 
annals  of  the  frontier  as  Daniel  Boone  of  Kentucky. 
Carson  he  describes  as  "a  terror" — not  as  a  desperado, 
however,  but  as  a  hunter.  He  was  an  unerring  shot, 
and  dropped  many  a  buffalo.  He  was  stocky  and  nervy 
in  build,  and  had  something  of  the  Southwestern  bluster 
of  manner,  yet  not  so  offensively  so  as  many  others. 

Mr.  Matthieu  recalls  serious  hardships  on  this  expedi- 
tion, passing  one  stretch  of  five  days  without  food.  But 
such  experiences  were  little  thought  of,  the  trapper  al- 
ways relying  upon  his  rifle  without  fear.  In  those  days 
the  Indians  were  very  friendly. 

Returning  eastward  the  next  season,  he  spent  the  win- 
ter and  spring  trapping  in  the  Black  Hills  (1841).  How- 
ever, it  seems  that  this  life  of  a  trapper,  nomadic  and 
free,  and  dependent  only  upon  the  unlimited  bounty  of 
nature,  and  the  friendly  offices  of  the  generally  tracta- 
ble Indians,  although  amusing  in  many  ways  to  a 
light-hearted  Frenchman,  did  not  wholly  satisfy  young 
Matthieu.  The  desire  for  settled  society,  and  progressive 
individual  life  and  home  frequently  took  possession  of 
him  ;  and  the  opportunity  to  gratify  this  was  apparently 
fortuitously  afforded  at  Fort  Laramie,  early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1842. 

With  his  party  of  trappers  he  found  there  the  Oregon 
immigrants  of  that  season.  This  was  the  first  regular 
immigration  to  Oregon  across  the  plains,  and  aside  from 
the  ladies  of  the  mission  parties  that  had  crossed  in 
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1836-38,  it  was  the  first  appearance  of  white  women  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

This  was  the  party  of  Captain  Hastings,  in  which  was 
Dr.  Elijah  White,  who  had  first  come  to  Oregon  with  the 
large  mission  party  on  the  bark  Lausanne,  in  1839-40  ; 
but  had  returned  east,  and  was  now  coming  to  Oregon 
again,  crossing  the  plains,  holding  the  appointment  to 
the  position  of  sub-Indian  agent  for  Oregon,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  over  one  hundred  immigrants. 
Doctor  White  is  recalled  by  Mr.  Matthieu  as  "a  sleek 
looking  gentleman,' '  and  "a  quick  talker.' 

A  well  known  member  of  the  party  was  Amos  L.  Love- 
joy,  described  as  very  light  sandy-complexioned,  and 
"more  quick  tempered  than  any  man  I  ever  knew;" 
Captain  Hastings  was  of  heavy  build  and  swarthy  com- 
plexion. The  pioneer,  Medorem  Crawford,  then  in  his 
young  prime,  was  also  in  the  company.  Sydney  Moss, 
now  living  as  a  nonegenarian  at  Oregon  City ;  Thomas 
Sladden  and Robb  were  also  quickly  made  acquaint- 
ances. Among  the  women  of  the  party  Mr.  Matthieu 
especially  recalls  an  elderly  widow,  Mrs.  Brown,  and 
her  daughter,  who  were  said  to  have  been  held,  previous 
to  this  time,  as  captives  among  the  Comanches.  There 
were  a  number  of  families  in  the  train,  among  them  be- 
ing that  of  Mr.  Smith. 

The  pilot  of  the  company  was  Fitzpatrick,  the  famous 
guide  of  Wyeth's  party,  whom  Matthieu  describes  as 
tall  and  spare  with  abundant  gray  hair  ;  an  Irishman  of 
good  common  education,  and  even  gentlemanly  bearing ; 
perfectly  at  home  anywhere  on  the  boundless  prairies,  or 
within  the  mountain  ranges.  Unlike  the  most  of  his 
race,  however,  he  was  very  taciturn. 

While  this  company  was  waiting  at  Laramie,  provis- 
ioning, Matthieu  and  his  comrades  quickly  decided  to  go 
along  with  them  to  Oregon.  They  had  their  rifles  and 
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their  horses  ;  what  more  was  required  ?  The  very  first 
night,  however,  they  discovered  that  more  was  needed. 
They  went  supperless,  game  having  failed  during  the 
day  ;  and  they  could  not  but  look  on  with  a  little  envy 
and  self-commiseration  at  the  various  campfires  where 
the  immigrants  were  despatching  fried  bacon  and  moun- 
tain biscuit  and  drinking  coffee.  Mr.  Matthieu  says, 
however,  that  the  immigrants  could  not  be  blamed  or 
called  inhospitable  for  neglecting  to  entertain  them,  as 
they  knew  as  yet  nothing  of  the  trappers  who  had  joined 
their  caravan,  and  every  head  of  a  family  felt  obliged  to 
guard  his  little  store  of  provisions,  scant  at  the  best. 

The  incidents  of  the  journey  are  vividly  recalled  by 
Mr.  Matthieu,  though  now  after  a  lapse  of  fifty-eight 
years.  These  should  be  mentioned  here,  some  being 
serious  and  some  being  laughable,  whether  recorded 
elsewhere  or  not,  as  they  afford  light  upon  the  individu- 
ality of  this  important  member  of  the  group  of  Oregon 
pioneers,  of  the  era  of  the  provisional  government. 

One  of  the  first  serious  affairs  after  leaving  Laramie 
occurred  at  Independence  Rock.  This  was  the  incident 
of  the  capture  of  Hastings  and  Lovejoy  by  the  Sioux 
Indians.  At  this  point,  a  noted  rock,  or  high  ledge, 
with  a  perpendicular  front,  about  the  space  of  a  mile 
(F.  X.  M.)  from  the  Sweetwater  River,  the  immigrant 
train  was  delayed  in  order  to  bury  a  man,  one  of  a  com- 
pany of  Germans,  who,  in  drawing  his  gun  from  a 
wagon  accidentally  caused  the  discharge  of  the  piece 
with  the  result  that  he  was  fatally  shot  in  the  groin. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  delay,  Matthieu  and  his 
comrades  went  buffalo  hunting.  From  the  actions  of 
the  buffaloes  that  were  at  length  discovered,  he  was  sus- 
picious that  there  were  Indians  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  buffalo  herds  were  constantly  in  motion,  as  was  the 
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case  when  the  Indians  were  stalking  them.  This,  how- 
ever, caused  him  no  uneasiness,  and  it  was  not  until  two 
o'clock  next  morning  that  he  returned  to  the  train. 

The  journey  was  resumed  about  daybreak,  but  some- 
time in  the  forenoon  it  began  to  be  passed  around  that 
Love  joy  and  Captain  Hastings  were  missing ;  and  this 
caused  anxiety.  Matthieu  suspected  Indians  and  scan- 
ned the  plains,  now  ablaze  to  the  distant  horizon  in  the 
summer  sunshine.  At  length  he  caught  far  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  distinct  glance  of  light.  This  was  thrown,  as 
he  surmised,  from  one  of  the  little  zinc-framed  looking- 
glasses  that  the  Indian  braves  frequently  wore  attached 
around  their  necks.  Waiting  for  no  further  sign,  he 
hastened  to  the  train,  telling  the  immigrants  to  halt  and 
get  ready,  as  the  Indians  would  soon  be  upon  them.  To 
them  this  was  rather  mystifying,  as  the  young  French- 
man took  no  trouble  to  explain  how  he  knew  this.  But 
upon  his  advice  the  wagons  were  halted,  and  everything 
was  placed  in  readiness  to  receive  the  Indians,  who 
might  be  hostile.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  great 
band  of  Sioux  appeared  in  sight,  developing  out  of  the 
prairie,  and  galloping  in  wild  fashion  upon  their  ponies 
— or  in  large  part  running  on  foot.  They  numbered 
about  five  hundred  and  were  in  full  war  dress  and  paint. 
Lovejoy  and  Hastings  were  among  them,  being  held  as 
captives  and  looking  very  much  crestfallen.  They  had 
delayed,  as  it  seems,  in  boyish  spirit,  to  inscribe  their 
names  among  others  on  the  face  of  Independence  Rock  ; 
and  having  just  completed  their  task,  had  turned  to  go 
only  to  find  themselves  in  the  embrace  of  some  very 
large  Indians. 

Matthieu,  however,  w^ho  knew  personally  some  of  the 
chiefs,' soon  saw  that  they  were  good  natured,  as  they 
now  moved  around  the  train,  and  were  only  wishing  to 
drive  a  good  bargain  to  let  their  captives  go.  They  were 
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a  war  party  and  wanted  ammunition.  When  this  was 
made  known,  the  men  of  the  train  exclaimed  "What! 
shall  we  give  them  ammunition  to  shoot  us  with?'  Mat- 
thieu,  however,  advised  giving  it.  "They  have  enough 
ammunition  already,'  he  said,  "to  shoot  us.  They  do 
not  wish  to  fight  us,  but  only  desire  supplies  for  fighting 
other  Indians.'  Accordingly,  the  ammunition  was  given 
them,  along  with  other  things,  and  the  captives  were  re- 
leased. This,  however,  was  not  the  last  of  Indians.  The 
next  day  a  band,  or  rather  a  host,  of  about  five  or  six 
thousand  (F.  X.  M.)  of  the  Blackfoot  Sioux,  under  a  great 
war  chief,  appeared.  By  this  immense  multitude,  the 
train  was  compelled  to  halt,  and  to  be  inspected  by  band 
after  band  of  the  curious  savages.  The  Indians  being  in 
such  overwhelming  force,  were  very  free  in  their  ways. 
They  were  especially  curious  to  look  at  the  women  of  the 
train.  Mr.  Matthieu  relates  the  following  amusing  inci- 
dent :  "The  family  of  Mr.  Smith  was  especially  annoyed 
by  the  curious  braves,  who  came  continually  to  their 
tent,  and  pulling  the  flaps  apart,  gazed  in  silent  admira- 
tion upon  his  wife  and  daughters,  or  spoke  to  one  another 
in  their  own  language.'  By  this  behavior  Mr.  Smith, 
who  was  of  a  very  irascible  temper,  was  so  much  annoyed 
that  he  came  at  length  to  Matthieu,  asking  him  to  send 
them  off,  as  he  could  do  nothing  with  them.  When 
Matthieu  arrived  and  discovered  what  it  was  the  Indians 
wanted,  and  the  thoroughly  irate  Mr.  Smith  desired  to 
know,  the  Frenchman  said  :  "You  must  be  very  quiet ; 
you  must  make  no  commotion.'  Mr.  Smith  agreed. 
"I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you,"  continued  Matthieu, 
"you  will  not  like  it.'  Mr.  Smith  insisted.  "They 
wish  to  bu}7  one  of  your  daughters  to  present  to  their 
great  chief,'  said  Mr.  Matthieu.  At  this  Mr.  Smith 
sprang  to  his  feet  in  great  excitement,  ready  to  drive  the 
intruders  away  by  force.  "Softly,  softly,'  said  Mat- 
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thieu.  "You  will  have  the  whole  band  down  upon  us." 
Then  to  the  Indians  he  explained  how  their  white 
brother  regretted  his  inability  to  meet  their  wishes  ;  but 
according  to  the  customs  of  his  people,  it  was  impossible 
to  sell  her.  When  satisfied  entirely  with  this  informa- 
tion, the  braves  retired.  However,  the  fondness  of  the 
Indians  to  see  and  even  possess  the  white  women,  was  a 
real  source  of  danger,  with  which  the  immigrant  parties 
had  to  reckon.  I't  was  not  simply  an  annoyance.  It  was 
apprehended  by  some  that  American  families  could  never 
cross  the  plains  safely.  The  Indians,  it  was  said,  would 
seize  their  women  at  all  hazards.  That  they  did  not  do 
so,  but  respected  the  white  man's  customs,  even  when,  as 
in  this  case,  they  were  in  greatly  superior  numbers,  shows 
they  had  a  certain  native  morality,  often  not  found  among 
the  whites. 

This  great  band  of  Indians  also  could  hardly  be  made 
to  believe  that  the  immigrant  train  had  no  liquors,  and 
begged  insistently  for  the  firewater.  Fitzpatrick,  the 
pilot,  both  with  this  band  and  that  at  Independence 
Rock,  refused  to  be  made  known,  not  wishing  to  impli- 
cate himself  as  a  leader  of  white  people  through  their 
country  ;  and  remarked  that  all  the  prairie  was  home  to 
him,  and  he  could  drop  off  anywhere.  ,Matthieu,  there- 
fore, having  learned  the  custom  of  the  Sioux,  and  know- 
ing some  of  them  personally,  was  able  to  help  the  immi- 
grants, and  to  greatly  reduce  the  liability  of  trouble.  "I 
actually  believe,"  he  says,  "that  they  might  not  have 
got  through  without  me.'  These  Sioux,  being  of  the 
Blackfoot  division  of  the  nation,  were  at  this  juncture 
on  a  great  expedition  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
attack  the  Snake  Indians. 

At  Fort  Hall,  the  exact  date  of  reaching  which  is  not 
remembered  by  Mr.  Matthieu,  the  immigrants  delayed, 
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some  for  a  shorter,  others  a  longer  time.  The  object 
was  to  change  from  their  wagons  to  pack  saddles.  Mr. 
Matthieu  does  not  recollect  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  com- 
mandant there  offered  to  purchase  any  wagons,  and 
thinks  this  improbable.  "The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
had  no  use  for  any  wagons,'  he  observes. 

The  commandant,  Grant,  is  well  remembered  as  very 
large  and  fine  looking  "as  big  a  man  as  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Loughlin" — which  is  as  grand  a  comparison  as  could  be 
made  by  a  McLoughlin  admirer.  Grant  assured  the 
immigrants  that  it  was  impossible  for  wagons  to.  cross 
the  Blue  Mountains  into  Oregon.  This,  Mr.  Matthieu 
believes,  was  said  because  he  thought  it  true,  and  he 
was  simply  representing  what  was  generally  understood 
as  the  fact.  Mr.  Matthieu  remarks,  however,  "we  all 
know  very  well  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
not  favorable  to  immigration  to  Oregon  ;'  and,  though 
only  a  young  man  at  the  time,  he  understood  that  the 
British  expected  to  hold  the  Columbia  Kiver  as  their 
boundary  line.  As  to  bringing  the  wagons  on  to  the 
Columbia  River,  he  says  that  this  could  have  been  done, 
as  wood  and  water  and  the  grass  were  in  most  places 
abundant,  and  though  in  some  places  the  trail  was  very 
difficult,  it  was  not  impossible  to  American  teamsters. 

He  and  his  comrades  remained  about  eight  days  at 
Fort  Hall,  and  then  came  on  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
express  by  the  horse  trail,  crossing  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  descending  upon  the  valley  of  the  Umatilla,  and 
then  going  by  Whitman's  farm  at  Waiilatpu  to  old  Fort 
Walla  Walla.  At  Waiilatpu  he  remained  fifteen  days 
waiting  for  the  other  immigrants  to  come  in  ;  as  the 
trip  from  Fort  Hall  to  Whitman's  was  made  in  small 
parties,  or  even  by  families,  as  they  were  able,  the  later 
ones  following  the  tracks  of  the  earlier.  There  was  here 
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no  danger  of  Indians,  and  the  semi-military  organization 
with  which  they  started  was  entirely  abandoned. 

With  Doctor  Whitman  and  his  place,  Mr.  Matthieu 
was  very  favorably  impressed.  The  farm  was  neat  and 
well  cultivated,  having  a  large  garden,  a  field  of  grain 
and  a  small  grist  mill.  Doctor  Whitman  himself  he  de- 
scribes as  "a  very  nice  man,"  of  unbounded  hospitality. 
"His  garden  and  grist  mill  he  threw  open'1  to  their  use, 
and  for  what  they  had  need  of  "he  would  not  take  a 
cent.'  In  person  he  recalls  Whitman  as  not  very  tall, 
rather  slender  in  build,  and  of  strongly  Yankee  style. 
His  hair  was  then  dark.  Though  very  favorably  im- 
pressed, however,  with  Whitman,  the  Yankee  mission- 
ary bore,  in  Matthieu 's  estimation,  no  comparison  with 
Doctor  McLoughlin,  who  was  his  beau  ideal  of  the 
natural-born  leader  of  men. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Matthieu  states  that  he  had  the 
following  incident  directly  from  some  employees  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Vancouver,  which  illustrates 
Doctor  McLoughlin's  disposition  toward  Whitman.  In 
1841  the  Cayuse  Indians  formed  the  intention  of  killing 
Doctor  Whitman.  But  they  feared  the  punishment  that 
Doctor  McLoughlin  would  visit  upon  them,  if  he  disap- 
proved the  act.  They  devised  the  plan,  therefore,  of 
discovering  his  feeling,  as  if  by  accident.  A  number  of 
the  leaders  were  sent  to  Fort  Vancouver,  and  there 
stationing  themselves  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  they 
began  to  talk  to  one  another  of  destroying  Whitman. 
Doctor  McLoughlin  was  passing  and  they  were  pur- 
posely overheard  by  him.  Instantly  confronting  the 
Cayuses  the  old  Doctor  raised  his  great  cane  and  cried 
out  in  a  terrific  voice,  "Who  says  you  shall  kill  Whit- 
man?' and  threatened  condign  punishment  if  such  a 
massacre  should  take  place.  The  Indians  scattered  and 
immediately  gave  up  their  evil  plan. 
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Before  leaving  Mr.  Matthieu's  account  of  Ms  experi- 
ences on  the  plains,  perhaps  the  following  story  may  be 
told  as  throwing  a  side  light  upon  the  character  and 
ways  of  some  of  the  people  who  crossed.  It  is  in  regard 
to  an  Irishman  called  Pat,  who  was  with  the  party  but 
had  no  outfit  and  no  money,  and  was  little  better  than 
a  camp  follower.  He  obtained  his  day's  provisions  by 
going  from  camp  to  camp,  or  mess  to  mess,  asking  for 
anything  that  might  be  put  into  his  pot,  which  he  then 
boiled  over  the  fire  making  a  sort  of  soup.  Once  while 
he  was  thus  cooking  he  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  his 
pipe  into  the  savory  mess,  which  turned  it  so  much 
against  his  stomach  that  he  would  not  eat  it.  "Give  it 
to  B.,"  suggested  a  bystander,  "he  will  eat  anything.' 
B.  was  another  camp-follower,  less-liked  than  Pat.  B. 
enjoyed  his  meal,  but  afterwards  regretted  his  precipi- 
tancy. Pat  always  endeavored  to  return  the  courtesies 
of  his  patrons  by  doing  little  favors  around  the  camps, 
especially  in  helping  the  wromen  about  their  wood  and 
fires,  and  became  rather  a  favorite.  Reaching  Oregon, 
and  finally  going  to  California,  he  prospered  and  became 
a  wealthy  man. 

The  trip  over  the  Cascade  Mountains  was  the  most 
difficult  of  any  part  of  the  journey,  and  involved  the 
most  suffering.  The  route  was  by  the  old  Indian  trail 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Hood,  on  the  north  side.  A  snow- 
storm was  encountered  here,  and  by  this  fourteen  of  the 
horses  were  stampeded  and  took  the  back  trail  for  The 
Dalles,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  grass.  Mat- 
thieu,  however,  managed  to  keep  himself  comfortable 
during  the  storm  by  kindling  an  immense  fire  in  the 
timber,  and  retained  his  horses  by  tying  them.  On  this 
part  of  the  trip  he  was  accompanied  by  Hugh  Burns,  a 
well-known  Irishman,  who  made  himself  useful  as  cook. 

At  Oregon  City,  which  he  reached  about  the  twenty- 
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fifth  of  September  (F.  X.  M)  the  first  man  that  he  met 
was  Father  Waller,  the  well-known  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Society.  By  this  kindly  gentleman,  Matthieu  was 
at  once  and  very  pressingly  invited  home  to  supper. 
"  He  wanted  to  hear  all  about  my  journey.'  Matthieu, 
however,  felt  rather  delicate  about  accepting  his  hospi- 
tality. After  his  hard  journey  over  the  last  range  of 
mountains  he  felt  outrageously  hungry  ;  but,  for  this 
very  reason,  was  timid  about  partaking  a  "company  din- 
ner," so  he  began  apologizing:  "I  am  looking  rough 
and  very  dirty,'  he  said,  "Had  you  not  better  excuse 
me?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Father  Waller,  "you  must  come.' 
The  neat  house,  the  supper  table  with  its  snowy  cloth 
and  shining  dishes,  and  the  care  of  the  lady,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ler, to  have  a  nice  repast,  greatly  impressed  the  hungry 
immigrant.  But  particularly  was  his  appetite  whetted, 
if  that  were  possible,  by  the  sight  and  smell  of  potatoes 
— an  article  of  food  he  had  not  seen  for  months.  When 
seated  at  the  table  he  was  hardly  able  to  restrain  him- 
self ;  he  was  taken  not  a  little  aback,  however,  when, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  the  meal  at  once,  the  good  mis- 
sionary began  by  asking  a  blessing,  which  he  extended 
into  quite  lengthy  devotions.  "It  was  the  longest 
prayer  I  ever  heard,"  says  Mr.  Matthieu. 

Learning  at  Oregon  City  that  there  were  French  Cana- 
dians on  the  prairie  fifteen  miles  up  the  Willamette,  he 
proceeded  to  Champoeg.  Arriving  there  he  found  that 
the  settlers  in  that  region  numbered  nearly  three  hun- 
dred all  told.  Stopping  off  at  the  old  landing,  he  found 
near  this  point,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river, 
living  upon  the  river  bank,  Etienne  Lucier,  and  re- 
mained with  him  during  the  winter.  French  Prairie  is 
the  borderland  between  the  originally  heavily  timbered 
country  of  the  lower  Willamette  and  the  more  open 
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lands  of  Marion  County  and  the  big  prairies  of  the 
upper  valley.  Matthieu  found  the  country  of  the  French 
settlers  even  more  beautifully  diversified  than  at  the 
present,  the  practice  of  the  Indians,  then  but  recently 
discontinued,  of  burning  the  prairies  over,  having 
brought  the  whole  country  for  miles  together  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  park.  Stately  groves  of  fir  and  oak,  or  belts 
of  deciduous  timber  along  the  water  courses,  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  grassy  levels,  while  from  almost  any 
point  of  view  the  panorama  of  distant  mountain  scenery 
was  uninterrupted.  The  Butte,  as  it  was  called,  which 
escarped  upon  the  Willamette  just  below  the  landing, 
and  from  which  Butte ville  takes  its  name,  formed  a 
sightly  highland  and  became  a  well-known  landmark  to 
the  voyager  of  the  early  day.  The  name  Champoeg, 
says  Mr.  Matthieu,  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  French 
term,  Champment  Sable — the  camp  of  the  sands. 

With  this  Willamette  country,  however,  Matthieu  was 
not  at  first  thoroughly  pleased.  The  deep  moss  that 
gathered  on  the  trees  and  buildings,  and  the  general 
mildness  and  moisture  of  the  winter  weather,  suggested 
disease,  such  as  fever  and  ague.  He  anticipated  a  hot, 
sickly  summer — which,  however,  he  afterwards  found 
was  not  the  characteristic  of  Oregon. 

Life  in  this  region  was  entirely  Arcadian.  The  Hud- 
son's Bay  servants  had  been  encouraged  to  settle  upon 
the  rich  prairie  lands  and  raise  wheat.  Doctor  Mc- 
Loughlin,  a  most  shrewd  business  man,  foresaw  (F.  X. 
M.)  that  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  valleys  would 
ultimately  cease  to  be  fur-bearing  country,  and  sought 
privileges  to  the  north.  His  agreements  with  the  Rus- 
sians of  New  Archangel,  allowing  him  to  trade  with  the 
Indians  of  Alaska,  provided,  also,  that  he  should  supply 
that  post  with  fifteen  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  per 
year.  To  meet  this  requirement,  the  old  Hudson's  Bay 
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servants  who  had  served  out  their  time,  and  by  their 
articles  of  agreement  were  to  be  returned  to  their  native 
land,  were  retained  as  employees  of  the  company,  and 
they  were  provided,  also,  with  an  outfit  to  begin  farming. 
This  consisted  of  a  two-wheeled  cart,  oxen,  plows,  a  cow, 
and  necessary  household  furniture,  which  was  to  be  paid 
for  in  wheat — the  ordinary  currency  of  the  country.  The 
cattle  were  to  be  returned  ;  the  increase  kept.  A  double 
outfit  was  allowed  to  those  who  would  settle  north  of  the 
Columbia  River.  This,  as  Mr.  Matthieu  understands, 
was  for  political  reasons  ;  the  British  wishing  to  secure 
that  section  by  actual  settlement  and  occupation.  The 
convenience,  the  beauty,  and  the  fertility  of  the  Willam- 
ette Valley,  however,  outweighed  in  the  minds  of  the 
farmers  the  greater  liberality  of  the  offer  on  the  north, 
and  most  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  people  came  to  French 
Prairie. 

^Lucier,  Matthieu  found,  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Oregonians,  having  preceded  him  by  about  thirty  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  old  trappers  that  came  with  Hunt's 
party,  of  the  Astor  expedition.  In  person,  this  now  old 
man  was  short  and  stocky,  and  of  a  dark  complexion. 
He  was  about  sixty,  and  was  living  with  his  second  wife. 
The  first  family  of  three  children  were  then  grown.  His 
second  family  consisted  of  two  boys,  both  of  whom  are 
now  living  on  French  Prairie,  one  having  a  family  of 
several  children.  Among  the  subjects  of  conversation 
with  Lucier  were  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  United 
States.  The  old  Hudson's  Bay  trapper  was  quite  sus- 
picious, and  had  been  told  that  our  government  imposed 
very  heavy  duties — such  as  placing  a  tax  upon  windows. 
Matthieu,  however,  was  able  to  tell  him  that  this  was 
entirely  a  mistake .  The  laws  of  the  United  States  were 
just  and  liberal,  and  under  them  all  men  were  equal ; 
there  was  no  tyranny.  Lucier,  who  was  a  very  saving 
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and  industrious  man,  and  at  the  end  of  Ms  service  with 
the  company  had  to  his  credit  the  respectable  sum  of 
£400,  was  finally  well  satisfied  with  these  representa- 
tions. All  the  settlers  of  the  Prairie  he  found  to  be 
hospitable  in  the  extreme  ;  they  were  willing  to  share 
with  the  stranger  anything  they  had.  The  most  of  them 
had  native  wives,  or  at  least  of  mixed  blood  ;  a  number 
of  whom  were  from  Clatsop  or  Chinook.  They  were  an 
industrious  people  and  entirely  honest.  The  incident  is 
related  that  by  some  mistake  as  to  ownership  three  sacks 
of  potatoes  were  once  left  on  the  river  bank  at  the  port- 
age at  Oregon  City.  There  they  remained  three  months, 
no  one  disturbing  them.  The  following  story  also  is 
told  of  McLoughlin  and  his  wheat  buyer :  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  agent  wrho  bought  wheat  to  strike  the 
measure — the  wheat  not  being  very  well  cleaned  requir- 
ing to  be  settled  in  order  to  give  full  weight.  Seeing 
him  give  the  measure  a  number  of  slow,  gentle  taps, 
McLoughlin  exclaimed,  "Tut,  tut,'  and  gave  it  one 
heavy  blow  ;  but  to  his  chagrin,  and  the  vast  enjoyment 
of  the  bystanders,  the  doctor's  heavy  stroke  instead  of 
settling  the  grain  only  shook  it  up,  and  he  instantly  ad- 
mitted that  the  buyer's  way  was  the  best,  and  with  that 
the  farmers  were  all  well  pleased,  because  thereby  they 
sold  the  best  weight — which  illustrates  not  only  their  sim- 
plicity, but  their  desire  to  act  on  the  square  with  the 
great  chief  factor. 

Names  of  French-Canadians  on  French  Prairie  when 
Mr.  Matthieu  first  went  there,  and  who  all,  as  he  re- 
members, took  part  in  the  provisional  government  meet- 
ing— they  are  collected  from  his  ledger  of  the  business 
carried  on  by  him  with  George  Le  Roque,  at  Butteville, 
beginning  in  1850  : 
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XAVIEB  LADEROUTE 
ANTOINE  BONANFANT 
ANDRE  LA  CHAPELLE 
PIERRE  PAPIN 
LOUIS  B.  VANDALLE 
JEAN  B.  DU  CHARME 
FABIEN  MALOIN 
LUC  PAGNON 
ETIENNE   GREGOIRE 
AMABLE  ARCOUETTE 
PIERRE  DE  LORD 
LOUIS  A.  VANDALLE 
JOHN  SANDERS 
PIERRE  PARISEAU 
CHARLES  RONDEAU 
DAVID  DONPIERRE 
ANDRE  DU  BOIS 
PIERRE  DEPOT 
MOYSE  LOR 
PIERRE  LE  COURSE 


JOSEPH  BERNABE 
BAPTISTE  DEGUIRE 
ADOLPHE  CHAMBERLAIN 
JEAN  LINGRAS 
ALEXIS  AUBICHON 
JEAN  SERVANS 
MICHELLE  LAFERTE 
JEAN  B.  DALCOURSE 
LOUIS  OSANT 
JEAN  B.  AUBICHON 
ANTOINE  FELICE 
MICHAEL  LAFROMBOISE 
JOSEPH  GERVAIS 
JEAN  B.  PANPIN 
OLIVIER  BRISCBOIS 
THOMAS  ROA 
LOUIS  BOIVERS 
ANDRE  LANGTAIN 
ETIENNE  LUCIER 
ALEXIS  LAPRATTE 


PIERRE  BELAQUE. 


The  following  were  Frenchmen  who  came  to  Oregon 
in  the  spring  of  1842,  except  Matthieu,  who  came  in  the 
fall.  They  were  at  the  meeting  at  Champoeg.  This  list 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  published  : 


GEDEREAU  SENCALLE 
THOMAS  MOISON 
PIERRE  GANTHIER 


AUGUSTIN  REMON 
JOSEPH  MATTE 
FRANCIS  BERNIER 


F.  X.  MATTHIEU. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  year  1843,  the  question 
of  organizing  an  independent  or  provisional  government, 
until  the  United  States  should  extend  its  authority  over 
Oregon,  was  much  discussed.  Debates  were  held  at  Or- 
egon City,  and  the  project  was  the  matter  of  ordinary 
conversations  at  Salem  and  Tualatin  Plains.  The  leaders 
of  the  movement,  as  is  well  known,  saw  the  necessity  of 
the  whole  community  participating,  and  devised  a  plan 
that  would  interest  all.  The  French  Canadians  could 
not  be  interested  in  the  general  question  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment ;  being  quite  contented  as  they  were,,  and  hav- 
ing unlimited  faith  in  McLoughlin,  with  whom  they  did 
all  their  business,  and  from  whom  they  obtained  all  the 
counsel  and  protection  they  felt  needed. 
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"The  idea  of  organizing  a  provisional  government  was 
then,"  says  Mr.  Matthieu,  "to  give  the  United  States  a 
reason  for  taking  possession  of  Oregon.' 

The  device  of  the  "Wolf  Meetings,'  however,  for  pro- 
viding protection  against  the  wild  animals,  brought  them 
out  and  the  greater  question  of  forming  a  government 
was  gradually  from  this  brought  to  a  focus.  With  this 
preliminary  work,  however,  Matthieu  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  his  sentiments  were  not  known  to  the  Americans,  or 
even  to  the  Canadians,  except  Lucier.  He  was  not  at 
the  meetings  of  February  and  March.  He  attended  the 
meeting  at  Champoeg.  This  was  held,  according  to  his 
recollection,  in  a  Hudson's  Bay  building,  just  over  the 
bluff,  at  the  landing ;  the  embankment  of  the  river  here 
being  high  and  steep.  The  meeting,  however,  was  very 
informal,  being  called  to  order  in  the  house,  but  the  final 
vote  being  taken  out  of  doors. 

The  details  of  this  important  meeting  need  not  be  here 
entered  into,  except  so  far  as  concerns  the  recollection  of 
Mr.  Matthieu.  The  ability  of  the  common  people  to  or- 
ganize and  maintain  a  sufficient  government,  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  and  even 
in  some  cases  of  powerful  and  cunning  bands  of  Indians  ; 
and  in  opposition  to  the  interests  and  business  policy  of 
a  great  corporation — was  to  be  tested.  The  character 
and  calibre  of  the  men  who  constituted  the  "people'  is 
a  matter  of  the  highest  and  most  lasting  interest.  What 
items  Mr.  Matthieu  recollects  of  them  are  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  preservation.  He  remembers  W.  H.  Gray 
as  one  of  the  most  active  and  strenuous  of  the  Americans 
at  the  meeting .  ' ' Gray  took  part, ' '  he  says .  "He  wanted 
to  organize  the  worst  way — he  would  not  give  up  to  any 
other  notion.'  G.  W.  Le  Breton,  whom  he  describes  as 
very  popular,  both  with  the  French  and  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  who  acted  as  secretary,  was  not  less  alert.  He 
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remembers  Le  Breton  as  a  young  man,  short  in  person, 
but  very  active.  "He  never  stood  still  a  minute.'  He 
recollects  Rev.  J.  S.  Griffin  of  Tualatin  Plains  as  present, 
but  not  as  taking  a  very  active  part.  Robert  Shortess, 
with  his  tall,  slim  figure  and  strongly  Roman  profile, 
was  also  among  the  number.  Sydney  Smith,  from  Che- 
halem,  was  there  too.  Mr.  Matthieu  recalls  of  Smith 
that  he  once  hired  him  to  assist  in  filling  out  a  bill  of 
logs,  contracted  to  be  delivered  at  Oregon  City.  To 
Matthieu 's  dismay — he  was  inexperienced  as  a  lumber- 
man— the  first  cut,  w^hich  was  from  a  white  fir,  that  he 
had  rolled  into  the  river,  sank  out  of  sight  in  the  water. 
Smith  used  a  strong  expression  implying  lack  of  sense 
on  the  part  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  applied,  and 
then  exclaimed — "I  will  show  you.'  Then  he  bored  a 
hole  in  a  log  to  be  rafted  and  inserted  a  large  cedar  plug, 
or  chunk,  which  just  floated  the  white  fir.  Thomas  Hub- 
bard  was  also  at  the  meeting.  Others  whom  he  recalls 
were  Amos  Cook  and  Francis  Fletcher  of  the  Yamhill 
Fords,  near  La  Fayette  ;  and  George  Gay,  who  was  for- 
merly an  English  sailor,  but  took  leave  of  his  ship  at 
Monterey,  California,  and  came  to  Oregon  in  the  well 
known  party  with  Doctor  Bailey,  and  became  a  large 
landholder  near  Dayton,  building  the  first  brick  house 
in  the  valley,  and  becoming  famous  for  his  hospitality  to 
travelers.  Others  were  G.  W.  Ebbert,  Wilkins,  Doctor 
Newell  and  Joseph  L.  Meek,  of  the  Tualatin  Plains,  and 
Messrs.  Babcock,  Hines,  Doctor  Wilson,  Alanson  Beers, 
and  J.  L.  Parrish  of  the  Methodist  Society. 

Matthieu  understood  that  there  were  three  parties  in 
reference  to  organizing  a  government.  These  were  the 
strongly  American  for  it,  led  by  Gray  and  others,  and 
the  Canadian  settlers  who  opposed,  or  at  least  did  not 
favor  it ;  and  Dr.  McLoughlin  and  his  near  friends,  who 
really  favored  an  independent  government  and  expected 
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to  become  citizens  of  it,  but  who  thought  the  movement 
at  that  time  premature.  Mr.  Matthieu  does  not  recall 
that  Bishop  Blanche t  was  present  at  the  meeting.  A 
memorial  had  been  prepared  by  the  Bishop,  on  the  part 
of  the  Canadians,  to  show  that  organization  was  unnec- 
essary and  inadvisable.  At  the  critical  juncture,  how- 
ever, after  there  had  been  some  discussion  and  the 
meeting  was  becoming  confused,  and,  indeed,  was  in 
danger  of  breaking  up  without  action,  he  remembers 
well  how  old  Joe  Meek  strode  forth,  and  by  the  simple 
power  of  voice  and  example  gained  control  after  parlia- 
mentary tactics  had  failed.  He  cried  out,  as  he  would 
to  a  company  of  militiamen  :  ' ' All  in  favor  of  organiza- 
tion, come  to  the  right.'  One  hundred  and  two  men 
were  present.  Fifty  of  these  quickly  went  over  to  the 
right,  in  favor  of  independence.  The  other  fifty-two,  all 
Canadians,  remained  as  they  were,  or  withdrew  in  the 
other  direction. 

Now  came  out  Matthieu 's  republican  training,  which 
he  had  received  in  his  schoolboy  days,  under  Velade, 
at  Terrebonne.  His  "mind  was  made  up,'  he  says, 
"ever  since  I  left  Canada.  I  knew  what  it  was  to  live 
and  die  a  slave  under  British  rule.'  And  he  was  still 
carrying  the  picture  of  Papineau,  the  liberator. 

Now  that  a  time  for  action  had  come,  he  was  not  want- 
ing. He  said,  therefore,  to  the  Canadians  that  he  was 
going  with  the  Americans.  He  knew  wrhat  he  was  doing, 
and  was  fully  decided  which  was  the  right  side. 

Old  Lucier,  the  trapper  of  1811,  followed  him,  and  now 
the  vote  stood  fifty-two  for,  and  fifty  against  organiza- 
tion. Then  went  up  the  shout,  led  by  Joe  Meek  and  his 
mountain  men. 

The  Canadians,  though  defeated,  were  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  result,  and  had  not  favored  the  movement 
principally  because  they  did  not  understand  it,  and,  like 
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Lucier,  had  obtained  incorrect  ideas.  But  when  the  vote 
prevailed,  they  acquiesced  cheerfully,  and  became  among 
the  best  citizens  of  the  little  republic — the  smallest,  prob- 
ably, since  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  who  organized 
their  government  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower. 

After  organization  was  effected,  and  a  body  of  laws 
was  framed,  Matthieu  was  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
affairs,  and  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  for  Champoeg 
County,  an  office  which  he  says  he  filled  to  "the  satis- 
faction of  everybody.'  He  settled  disputes  by  inviting 
the  complaining  parties  to  sit  down  with  him  to  a  good 
dinner,  and  after  an  hour's  cheer  and  pleasant  chat,  he 
sent  them  away  well  contented  with  his  findings. 

He  had  some  trouble  with  distillers,  who  sometimes 
set  up  little  stills  in  out  of  the  way  places,  and  made 
liquor  to  intoxicate  the  Indians.  He  recalls  one  case  in 
which  he  and  Doctor  Wilson,  the  judge,  traced  a  distiller 
out  into  the  woods,  back  of  French  Prairie,  at  DePot's, 
and  found  him  over  a  teakettle,  which  he  used  as  his 
still,  manufacturing  what  was  called  "blue  ruin" — a 
liquor  made  out  of  Sandwich  Island  molasses,  and  was 
an  article  so  destructive  as  to  almost  relieve  the  authori- 
ties of  the  necessity  of  estopping  the  manufacture — the 
juice  being  the  executioner  of  its  producer. 

Of  all  the  characters  of  the  early  day,  McLoughlin 
stands  out  foremost,  and  overtops  all  others,  in  Mr. 
Matthieu 's  recollection.  The  old  chief  factor  had  some 
of  the  elements  of  greatness  :  "He  was  the  finest  man  I 
ever  knew,"  says  Mr.  Matthieu,  "and  there  will  never 
be  another  like  him.  He  did  what  no  other  man  would 
do."  With  Doctor  McLoughlin,  Doctor  Whitman,  whom 
he  greatly  respected,  he  says,  "bore  no  comparison.' 
McLoughlin  had  the  immense  physique,  the  great  voice, 
and  the  commanding  manner,  and  also  the  positive  and 
decisive  mind  that  carried  all  before  him. 
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Many  are  the  incidents  that  Mr.  Matthieu  relates  illus- 
trating his  qualities.  Once,  he  says,  an  Indian  was 
brought  to  him  charged  with  committing  a  gross  offense. 
"Is  he  guilty?'  asked  the  doctor.  "Yes,"  they  replied, 
,and  presented  the  proof .  "Tie  him  to  that  cannon,"  he 
replied,  pointing  to  one  of  the  two  pieces  of  artillery 
that  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  fort.  When  this 
was  done,  he  said,  "Give  him  fifteen  lashes.'  Soon 
after  a  white  man  was  brought,  charged  with  the  same 
offense.  Doctor  McLoughlin  made  the  same  inquiries, 
and  finding  him  guilty  administered  the  same  punish- 
ment. This  illustrates  why  his  authority  was  so  absolute 
among  the  Indians.  His  administration  exactly  filled 
their  conception  of  justice. 

The  services  of  McLoughlin  to  the  immigrants  of  the 
year  '42,  and  later,  until  he  resigned  his  position  as  chief 
factor,  are  fully  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Matthieu.  The 
doctor  advanced  everything  needed,  and  furnished  the 
use  of  bateaux  to  any  in  distress.  The  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  immigrants'  journey,  that  from  The  Dalles  to 
Oregon  City,  was  often  virtually  provided  for  by  Mc- 
Loughlin. For  all  these  advances,  he  was  held  to  the 
last  penny  by  his  company,  and  as  Mr.  Matthieu  learned, 
he  was  obliged  to  render  every  cent  not  paid  by  the  im- 
migrants— a  sum  so  large  as  to  very  nearly  bankrupt  the 
man. 

Upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Matthieu,  in  1858,  for  a  visit 
to  his  home  in  Canada,  he  took  the  pains  to  visit  some 
of  Doctor  McLoughlin 's  relatives  at  their  place  of  busi- 
ness in  Quebec,  whom  he  found  to  be  men  of  much  the 
same  magnificent  physical  mould  as  the  chief  factor. 
He  inquired  of  them  as  particularly  as  he  dared  as  to 
Doctor  McLoughlin 's  fortune,  venturing  to  remark  that 
he  supposed  he  was  very  rich.  "He  was  wealthy  at  one 
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time,'  was  the  reply,  "but  his  company  required  the 
payment  of  large  sums  that  he  advanced  on  credit,  and 
that  left  him  with  little.' 

Mr.  Matthieu  understands  that  besides  his  salary  of 
£2,500  per  year,  he  held  two  shares  in  the  stock  of  the 
company,  the  largest  allowed  to  one  individual  outside 
the  chartered  corporation.  His  business  also  included, 
besides  the  fur  trade  of  Oregon,  extensive  operations  in 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  salmon  export  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  milling  at  Oregon  City.  At  one  time 
he  made  a  proposition  to  build  the  canal  and  locks  at  the 
Willamette  Falls,  at  his  own  expense  ;  but  was  refused 
the  charter.  (F.  X.  M.)  .'•  -f  . 

Returning  to  Mr.  Matthieu's  first  years  in  Oregon  : 
He  remained  with  Lucier  until  1844.  For  two  years 
afterwards  he  lived  on  French  Prairie  proper,  which  is 
some  six  miles  back  from  the  river.  He  was  engaged 
in  labor  during  this  time,  building  houses,  and  making 
wagons  for  the  settlers.  Life  he  found  carried  on  here 
in  simple  style,  log  cabins  being  the  rule,  furnished  with 
big  fireplaces,  made  of  sticks,  plastered  over  with  the 
tough  black  clay  found  underneath  the  prairie  sod.  Few 
had  stoves,  and  the  cooking  was  done  mainly  over  the 
coals,  or  in  kettles  swung  on  a  crane. 

In  1846  he  was  married,  and  took  a  square  mile  of 
land  a  mile  from  the  river,  back  of  the  Butte,  upon  which 
he  has  lived  now  for  fifty-four  years.  It  is  a  noble  old 
place,  having  both  prairie  and  woodland,  and  abundant 
water,  and  commands  beautiful  prospects  in  every  direc- 
tion. His  wife  was  Rose,  a  daughter  of  Louis  Osant, 
a  Hudson's  Bay  employee  and  trapper.  The  earliest 
recollections  of  Mrs.  Matthieu  are  of  journeyings  on 
horseback  with  the  parties  of  her  father  or  of  Michel  La 
Framboise,  one  of  the  most  trusted  leaders  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  trappers.  She  recalls  how,  on  one  of  these 
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jaunts  when  she  was  a  mere  tot  of  three  years,  and  she 
had  for  a  comrade  a  little  daughter  of  La  Framboise, 
they  were  delighted  as  they  passed  under  the  expansive 
oaks  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  hear  the  dry  leaves 
rustle  under  their  horses'  hoofs.  It  was  a  Gypsy  life 
that  the  trappers  led,  and  those  that  made  the  trip  to 
California,  like  La  Framboise  and  Osant,  had  the  pleas- 
antest  road  to  travel  of  all  the  parties. 

The  mother  of  Rose  having  died,  the  girl  was  brought 
up  in  the  family  of  Pierre  Belaque,  who  occupied  a  house 
near  Lucier's.  A  patriarchal  family,  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, were  born  to  these  pioneers,  ten  of  whom  are  now 
living  : 

PHILEMON  GEER  CHARLES 

CLARA  OUIMETTE  ROSE 

*PRISCILLA  ARSINOE  BURTON 

*EDWARD  *HENRY 

ALFRED  ERNEST 

LESTER  *WILLIAM 

MAMIE  *VIOLET 

RANDALL 

Mr.  Matthieu  has  lived  as  a  farmer  of  Oregon,  having 
been  able  to  provide  his  family  with  life's  advantages, 
and  himself  performing  the  duties  of  the  good  citizen. 
Besides  filling  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the 
Provisional  Government,  he  was  in  1874  and  again  in 
1878,  elected  to  the  Oregon  Legislature  from  Marion 
County.  In  1849  he  made  the  trip  to  the  California 
gold  mines,  but  was  so  virulently  attacked  by  fever 
there  as  to  be  compelled  to  return  without  making  a 
fortune.  In  1858  he  took  a  trip  to  Canada,  by  way  of 
Panama,  and  in  1883,  went  with  the  pioneer  excursion 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  He  is  now  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two,  in  good  health,  of  unimpaired  memory, 
good  hearing,  and  unchanged  voice ;  though,  having 
suffered  in  early  life  from  snow-blindness  in  the  Rocky 
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Mountains,  has  somewhat  lost  the  use  of  his  sight.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  of  high  degree. 
He  was  in  the  mercantile  business  for  many  years,  after 
1850,  at  Butteville,  with  George  Le  Eoque,  and  in  all 
business  relations  and  in  public  affairs  has  maintained  a 
reputation  for  unquestioned  honesty. 

NOTES. 

IN  REGARD  TO  INDIAN  TRIBES,  THEIR  ANTIPATHIES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Matthieu  says  :  "I  have  forgot  a  great  deal.  Of 
the  Sioux,  where  I  was,  there  were  the  Blackfeet — a  large 
nation  ;  then  there  were  the  Ogalallahs.  Their  chief, 
when  I  was  there,  was  called  Yellow  Hair.  His  hair 
was  not  yellow,  but  lighter  than  some  others.  He  was 
a  big  fellow,  and  you  could  hear  him  grunt  like  a  grizzly. 
Then  there  was  a  little  tribe,  the  Broken  Arrows.  They 
were  the  meanest  set — they  would  get  liquor,  and  kill 
each  other.  I  do  not  suppose  there  were  twenty  of  them 
when  I  left.  The  Crow  nation  lived  west  of  Fort  Pierre, 
about  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles,  and  one  divi- 
sion of  them  was  the  Gros  Ventres.  The  Pawnees  were 
the  terror  of  the  Sioux ;  there  were  many  halfbreeds 
among  them.  The  Sioux  did  not  all  have  horses.  The 
poorer  ones  went  on  foot.  But  all  had  buffalo  meat. 
Those  that  had  horses  would  surprise  a  herd,  and  drive 
them  to  the  Bad  Lands,  and  force  many  of  them  over  a 
precipice  or  into  a  crevice.  Buffalo,  when  they  are 
stampeded,  do  not  stop  at  anything,  but  go  over  a  bluff 
or  into  a  river.  When  a  crevice  is  filled  full  of  their 
bodies  the  main  herd  passes  on  as  over  a  bridge  ;  then 
the  poorer  Indians  came  and  helped  themselves  to  the 
meat. 

"West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  Indians  were 
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entirely  different.  It  was  a  new  creation.  The  Snakes, 
Piutes  and  Bannocks  seemed  very  much  alike — a  poor 
set.  The  Cayuses  were  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
meanest.  They  were  strapping  big  fellows,  and  rich.  I 
was  told  by  Hudson's  Bay  men  that  they  frequently  had 
three  or  four  packs  of  beaver  skins  to  a  tent.  That  was 
money.  Each  pack  weighed  ninety  or  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  skins  were  worth  $4  or  $5  a  pound. 
Some  of  them  had  five  hundred  horses  apiece — part 
work  horses  ;  part  riding  or  running  horses.  When  I 
was  among  the  Snakes  I  bought  a  white  horse  for  a 
buffalo  skin  and  a  shirt.  But  in  Grande  Ronde  I  was 
stopped  by  a  Cayuse  chief,  who  said  that  the  horse  was 
his.  I  told  him  I  bought  it.  He  said  it  had  been  stolen. 
There  was  a  man  traveling  with  me  ;  his  name  was  Rus- 
sell. Russell  said  I  had  better  pay  the  Cayuse  some- 
thing. So  I  put  down  a  buffalo  robe,  a  shirt  and  a 
handkerchief,  and  said  :  'You  can  take  whichever  you 
please — these  or  the  horse.'  He  took  the  things,  and  I 
took  the  horse. 

"The  Cayuses  often  came  into  the  Willamette  Valley 
to  trade  horses  for  cattle.  They  had  some  race  horses 
that  they  would  not  sell  for  $500.  They  were  not  a 
large  tribe,  not  able  to  muster  over  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  fighting  men  at  the  farthest.  They  were  well 
armed  with  guns,  but  even  with  bows  and  arrows  could 
shoot  a  man  through  the  heart  at  fifty  yards.  They 
were  proud  and  cruel,  and  showed  it  in  their  faces.  The 
Nez  Perces  had  much  better  faces  than  the  Cayuses. 
The  Sioux  did  business  on  honor.  If  any  of  their  tribe 
was  mean  or  dissipated  he  was  regarded  as  a  clown  ;  he 
was  not  respected. 
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AS   TO  SLAVERY  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

Among  the  Sioux.,  where  I  was,  all  captives  were  re- 
garded as  slaves  ;  so  I  was  told  by  a  chief.  I  saw  but 
one  slave — a  woman.  Men  were  not  often  taken  alive. 

NEGRO  SLAVERY  IN  OREGON. 

This  question  did  not  make  much  stir  on  French 
Prairie.  The  idea  was  this  :  Indians  were  much  cheaper 
and  better  labor  than  negroes.  For  a  blanket  that  cost 
$3  you  could  hire  an  Indian  a  month- — or  perhaps  two 
months  ;  and  many  of  the  Indians  were  good  workers. 
They  could  handle  an  axe  like  a  white  man  ;  and  on  the 
river  they  were  the  best  boatmen.  They  would  paddle 
all  day  in  a  canoe,  or  on  a  bateau,  and  want  only  a 
little  meat  and  a  salmon  skin. 

Some  Southern  people  who  brought  their  negroes  with 
them  wanted  to  keep  them  as  slaves  ;  but  the  people  of 
Oregon  opposed  this  and  made  the  law  that  no  negro 
should  come  to  Oregon.  It  was  never  enforced. 

AS   TO  PROHIBITION. 

"All  were  in  favor  of  this.  It  was  no  trouble.  The 
Catholic  missionaries  as  well  as  the  Methodists  favored 
it.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  liquors  stored,  but 
never  kept  them  for  public  sale.  The  distiller  on  French 
Prairie  did  not  hold  out  long.  Some  of  the  Canadians 
went  to  his  place  to  drink,  or  trade  for  it ;  but  there  was 
no  money  in  the  country,  and  they  could  only  trade  with 
little  articles  and  there  was  no  profit.  A  man  at  Mil- 
waukee Bluff  held  out  about  two  years,  but  gave  it  up — 
there  was  no  money,  and  trade  did  not  amount  to  any- 
thing in  an  illegal  business . 
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AS   TO  MONEY,  ETC. 

"There  was  no  coin.  If  it  was  brought  to  the  country 
it  was  not  received  at  Vancouver.  Furs,  at  a  fixed  valu- 
ation, were  the  first  currency.  Wheat  was  next. 

"Wheat  had  to  be  delivered  at  the  Hudson's  Bay 
warehouse  at  Champoeg.  For  this  a  receipt  was  given 
by  the  H.  B.  clerk.  The  receipt  passed  current  as 
money,  and  was  worth  its  face  in  goods  at  Vancouver.' 

To  illustrate  the  modus  of  doing  business,  Mr.  Matthieu 
tells  the  following  incident :  "I  was  barefoot  and  nearly 
naked,  and  wanted  some  clothes.  I  took  an  order  of 
Lucier's,  and  went  down  to  Fort  Vancouver;  but,  as  I 
had  just  come  across  the  country,  and  was  not  long  from 
Canada,  I  was  met  by  so  many  Frenchmen  at  the  fort, 
who  wanted  to  hear  all  about  my  journey,  and  Canada, 
which  some  of  them  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years,  that 
I  did  not  get  my  order  in  at  once.  When  at  last  I  pre- 
sented it,  the  clerk  said  that  I  would  have  to  see  Doug- 
las, as  Lucier's  account  was  all  drawn  ;  so  many  others 
had  been  bringing  his  paper.' 

"Douglas  told  me  to  go  to  McLoughlin.  Each  had  an 
office  in  the  building.  When  McLoughlin  looked  at  my 
order  he  said  he  was  sorry,  but  the  account  was  drawn. 
I  said,  'It  will  come  rather  hard  on  me.  I  am  barefoot, 
and  almost  naked,  and  I  supposed  Lucier's  credit  was 
good  anyhow.'  Then  the  doctor  began  to  ask  me  where 
I  was  from.  I  told  him  'Terrebonne,  in  Canada.5 

"  'I  am  from  near  that  part,'  he  said.  Then  he  asked 
me  about  the  place  and  people,  and  of  old  Doctor  Frasier  ; 
and  kept  me  about  an  hour  talking.  At  last  he  said, 
'You  look  honest;  go  to  the  office  and  get  this  filled.' 
And  gave  me  an  order  for  about  $18  worth  of  goods. 

"At  the  office  there  was  a  little  entrance,  about  eight 
feet  square,  and  a  little  window  into  the  store,  where  the 
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goods  were  passed  out.  The  clerk  there  was  Doctor  Mc- 
Loughlin's  son,  whom  I  had  seen  in  Montreal.  He  knew 
me,  and  at  once  opened  the  door  inside  and  asked  me  in. 
'Take  all  you  need,'  he  said,  'and  never  mind  the  old 
man.' 

"But  I  took  only  the  amount  of  the  order.  But  all  the 
clothes  were  made  for  big  fellows — a  great  deal  too  big 
for  me.  So  I  took  cloth,  and  got  it  made  up  the  best  I 
could." 

AS  TO  EFFCT  OF  MINES  ON  BUSINESS,   ETC. 

"Gold  dust  was  like  dirt.  Many  believed  it  would 
never  have  any  value.  I  have  s£en  the  Hudson's  Bay 
store  at  Oregon  City  take  in  a  four-quart  pan  of  dust  in 
one  day.  They  allowed  $16  an  ounce  ;  but  much  of  it 
was  the  fine  Yuba  and  American  River  dust,  worth  $22 
to  $22.50  an  ounce  in  London. 

"But  it  was  not  the  men  who  went  to  the  mines,  so 
much  as  those  that  stayed  on  their  farms  and  raised  pro- 
duce, that  got  the  dust. 

"I  remember  when  I  was  in  San  Francisco  in  '49,  I 
went  into  a  French  restaurant.  I  was  sick,  and  only 
called  for  tea  and  toast  and  an  egg.  For  the  tea  and 
toast  I  paid  $1.25,  and  for  the  egg  $2.  The  egg  had 
come  around  the  Horn,  packed  in  salt,  and  was  a  chunk 
of  salt.  I  could  not  eat  it. 

"But  prices  for  Oregon  stuff  did  not  hold  out  many 
years.  Great  shipments  were  made  from  the  East. 
Habits  of  living  among  the  farmers  were  not  much 
changed.  We  always  had  enough  to  live  on,  both  before 
and  after  the  mines  broke  out.' 

Mr.  Matthieu  was  well  acquainted  with  Governor 
Abernethy,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, succeeding  the  executive  committee.  He  describes 
Abernethy  as  "a  fine  looking  man,  of  medium  size  ;  easy 
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in  manner  and  ways,  and  very  light  complexion.'  He 
built  the  first  brick  store  in  Oregon  City,  with  mud  for 
mortar.  In  the  great  flood  of  '62  it  collapsed.  He  kept 
a  large  stock  of  goods,  trading  by  three  vessels  with  San 
Francisco.  He  was  in  partnership  with  Clark,  and  for 
a  time  with  Robb,  who  invested  his  gold  mine  profits  in 
the  store. 

The  mason  who  built  the  store  was McAdam,  who 

also  built  the  brick  Catholic  church  at  Saint  Paul. 

Mr.  Matthieu  was  also  acquainted  with  Joseph  Lane, 
the  first  Territorial  Governor.  He  describes  the  old  gen- 
eral as  "a  very  nice  man;'  quick  in  his  movements, 
military  in  manner  and  bearing ;  not  tall,  and  "dry  and 
thin,"  and  all  nerves. 

AS  TO  TOWNS. 

The  flat  at  Oregon  City  was  still,  when  he  first  saw  it, 
thickly  covered  with  tall  timber.  Waller's  house  stood 
near  the  present  site  of  the  woolen  mills.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  store  was  on  the  edge  of  the  lowest  bluff,  over  the 
water,  about  where  the  warehouse  now  stands. 

Portland  was  nowhere — a  dense  forest  and  a  tangled 
shore  ;  but  there  was  a  grassy  place  among  the  trees 
near  the  mouth  of  the  big  gulch  at  the  south  part  of 
town,  where  the  boating  parties  up  the  river  sometimes 
stopped  to  lunch  or  camp. 

Etienne  Lucier's  old  place  was  on  the  bluff,  on  the 
east  side,  and  Johnson's  place  on  the  hill  at  the  south 
end,  w^est  side. 

Salem  was  just  starting,  the  people  at  the  old  mission 
moving  up  to  start  the  institute,  etc. 


I  have  examined  the  above  manuscript  of  Mr.  Lyman's,  and  find  it 
correct.  Nobody  can  contradict  that:  it  could  not  be  written  more 
correctly. 

F.  X.  MATTHIEU. 
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DOCUMENTS. 

[In  this  department  of  the  Quarterly  there  will  appear 
material  of  the  nature  of  primary  sources  for  the  history 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  more  extended  docu- 
ments, however,  and  collections  having  a  unity  will  be 
reserved  for  the  series,  "Sources  of  the  History  of  Ore- 
gon."] 

Correspondence  of  John  McLoughlin,  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth, 
S.  R.  Thurston,  and  R.  C.  Winthrop,  pertaining  to  claim  of 
Doctor  McLoughlin  at  the  Falls  of  the  Willamette — the  site  of 
Oregon  City. 

The  following  correspondence  was  published  in  the 
Milwaukie  Star,  April  10,  1850.  The  files  of  this  paper 
are  exceedingly  scarce.  The  original  copies  of  the  let- 
ters were  probably  destroyed.  A  knowledge  of  their  con- 
tents is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  very  important, 
though  not  creditable,  transactions  in  Oregon's  history. 
These  letters  also  are  an  addition  to  the  Wyeth  material 
that  the  society  has  been  making  accessible  to  students 
of  American  hisory. 

CHICOPEE,  Mass.,  Nov.  16,  1850. 
Capt.  Nath.  J.  Wyeth: 

MY  DEAR  SIR — You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure,  when  I  assure  you 
I  am  from  Oregon,  and  her  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  for  addressing  you  for  a  purpose  of  interest  to  the  country 
which  I  belong. 

I  desire  you  to  give  me  as  correct  a  description  as  you  can  at  this 
late  period,  of  the  manner  in  which  you  and  your  party,  and  your  en- 
terprise in  Oregon,  were  treated  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
particularly  by  Doc.  John  McLaughlin,  then  its  Chief  Factor.  This 
Dr.  McLaughlin  has,  since  you  left  the  country,  rendered  his  name 
odious  among  the  people  of  Oregon,  by  his  endeavors  to  prevent  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  and  to  cripple  its  growth. 
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Now  that  he  wants  a  few  favors  of  our  Government,  he  pretends 
that  he  has  been  the  long  tried  friend  of  Americans  and  American 
enterprise  west  of  the  mountains.  Your  early  reply  will  be  highly 
appreciated,  both  for  its  information,  and  your  relation  to  my  country. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

S.  R.  THURSTON. 


CAMBRIDGE,  Nov.  21,  1850. 
Hon.  Sam?!  H.  Thurston  : 

DEAR  SIR — Your  favor  of  the  16th  inst.,  was  received  on  the  19th. 
The  first  time  I  visited  the  Columbia,  in  the  autumn  of  1832, 1  reached 
Vancouver  with  a  disorganized  party  of  ten  persons,  the  remnant  of 
twenty-four  who  left  the  States.  Wholly  worn  out  and  disheartened, 
we  were  received  cordially,  and  liberally  supplied,  and  there  the  party 
broke  up.  I  returned  to  the  States  in  the  Spring  of  1833  with  one 
man.  One  of  the  party,  Mr.  John  Ball,  remained  and  planted  wheat 
on  the  Willamette  a  little  above  Camp  du  Sable,  having  been  supplied 
with  seed  and  implements  from  Vancouver,  then  under  the  charge  of 
John  McLaughlin,  Esq.,  and  this  gentleman  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
first  American  who  planted  wheat  in  Oregon.  I  returned  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  autumn  of  1834,  with  a  large  party  and  more  means,  having 
on  the  way  built  Fort  Hall,  and  there  met  a  brig  which  I  sent  round 
the  Horn.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1835,  I  planted  wheat  on  the 
Willamette  and  on  Wappatoo  Island. 

The  suffering  and  distressed  of  the  early  American  visitors  and 
settlers  on  the  Columbia  were  always  treated  by  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's agents,  and  particularly  so  by  John  McLaughlin,  Esq.,  with 
consideration  and  kindness,  more  particularly  the  Methodist  Mission- 
aries, whom  I  brought  out  in  the  autumn  of  1834.  He  supplied  them 
with  the  means  of  transportation,  seeds,  implements  of  agriculture 
and  building,  cattle  and  food  for  a  long  time. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  the  gentleman,  as  you  state,  has  become 
odious  to  his  neighbors  in  his  old  age. 

I  am  your  ob't  serv't, 

NATH.  J.  WYETH. 
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CAMBRIDGE,  Nov.  28,  1850. 
Hon.  Robert  C.   Winthrop: 

DEAR  SIR — I  have  received  a  letter  from  Sam'l  R.  Thurston,  Esq., 
of  which  the  following-  is  a  portion: 

"  I  desire  you  to  give  me  as  correct  a  description  as  you  can  at  this 
late  period,  of  the  manner  in  which  you  and  your  party,  and  your 
enterprise  in  Oregon,  were  treated  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Laughlin, then  its  Chief  Factor.  This  Dr.  McLaughlin  has  since  you 
left  the  country,  rendered  his  name  odious  among  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon, by  his  endeavors  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  country  and 
cripple  its  growth.  Now  that  he  wants  a  few  favors  of  our  Govern- 
ment, he  pretends  that  he  has  been  the  long-tried  friend  of  Americans 
and  American  enterprise  west  of  the  mountains."- 

I  have  written  Mr.  Thurston,  in  reply  to  the  above  extract,  that 
myself  and  parties  were  kindly  recieved,  and  were  treated  well  in  all 
respects  by  J.  McLaughlin,  Esq.,  and  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.;  but  from  the  tenor  of  his  letter,  I  have  no  confidence  that  my 
testimony  will  be  presented  before  any  committee  to  whom  may  be 
referred  any  subjects  touching  the  interests  of  said  John  McLaughlin, 
Esq. 

The  very  honorable  treatment  received  by  me  from  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin during  the  years  inclusive  from  1832  to  1836,  during  which  time 
there  were  no  other  Americans  on  the  Lower  Columbia,  except  myself 
and  parties,  calls  on  me  to  state  the  facts. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  inform  me 
what  matter  is  pending,  in  which  Mr.  McLaughlin 's  interests  are  in- 
volved, and  before  whom,  and  if  you  will  present  a  memorial  from  me 
on  the  matters  stated  in  Mr.  Thurston' s  letter  as  above. 
Respectfully  and  truly  your  ob't  servant, 

NATH.  J.  WYETH. 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  28,  1850. 

DEAR  SIR— I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  enquire  of  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton what  there  was  pending  before  Congress  or  the  Executive,  in 
which  Mr.  McLaughlin 's  character  or  interest  were  concerned.  He 
would  tell  me  nothing,  nor  am  I  aware  of  anything. 

Respectfully  vour  ob't  serv't, 

R.  C.  WINTHROP. 

To  N.  J.  WYETH,  Esq. 
8 
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John  McLaughlin,  Esq.: 

DEAR  SIR — On  the  19th  of  December,  1850, 1  received  a  letter  from 
Sam'l  R.  Thurston,  delegate  from  Oregon,  of  which  see  copy  No.  1, 
and  by  same  mail  an  Oregon  newspaper  containing  a  communication 
over  your  signature,  the  letter  [latter],  I  think,  addressed  in  your 
handwriting. 

From  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Thurston's  letter,  I  presumed  he  wanted  my 
testimony  for  some  purpose  not  friendly  to  yourself.  I  answered  his 
letter  as  per  copy  No.  2,  but  doubting  if  my  testimony,  except  it  suited 
his  views,  would  be  presented,  and  being  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  I 
wrote  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  at  present  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  as  per  copy,  (No.  3)  and  received  from  him  a  reply  as  per  copy 
(No.  4). 

Should  you  wish  such  services  as  I  can  render  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  them  in  return  for  the  many 
good  things  you  did  years  since,  and  if  my  testimony  as  regards  your 
efficient  and  friendly  actions  towards  me  and  the  other  earliest  Ameri- 
cans who  settled  in  Oregon,  will  be  of  use  in  placing  you  before  the 
Oregon  people  in  the  dignified  position  of  a  benefactor,  it  will  be 
cheerfully  rendered. 

I  am,  with  much  respect,  yours  truly, 

NATH.  J.  WYETH. 


Mr.  Thurston  writes  to  Mr.  Wyeth,  "That  Dr.  McLaughlin  has, 
since  you  left  the  country,  rendered  his  name  odious  to  the  people  of 
Oregon."  (That  I  have  rendered  my  name  odious  to  the  people  of 
Oregon,  is  what  I  do  not  know.)  And  "By  his  endeavors  to  prevent 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  to  cripple  its  growth."  I  say  I 
never  endeavored  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  country,  or  to  crip- 
ple its  growth,  but  the  reverse.  If  the  whole  country  had  been  my 
own  private  property,  I  could  not  have  exerted  myself  more  strenu- 
ously than  I  did  to  introduce  civilization,  and  promote  its  settlement. 
'  'Now  that  he  wants  a  few  favors  of  our  Government,  he  pretends  that 
he  has  been  the  long  tried  friend  of  Americans  and  American  enter- 
prise west  of  the  mountains."  Mr.  Wyeth  states  how  I  acted  towards 
him  and  his  companions,  the  first  Americans  that  I  saw  on  this  side  of 
the  mountains.  Those  that  came  since,  know  if  Mr.  Thurston  repre- 
sents my  conduct  correctly  or  not.  As  to  my  wanting  a  few  favors, 
I  am  not  aware  that  I  asked  for  any  favors.  I  was  invited  by  the 
promises  held  out  in  Linn's  bill,  to  become  an  American  citizen  of 
this  territory.  I  accepted  the  invitation  and  fulfilled  the  obligations 
in  good  faith,  and  after  doing  more,  as  I  believe  will  be  admitted,  to 
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settle  the  country  and  relieve  the  immigrants  in  their  distresses,  than 
any  other  man  in  it,  part  of  my  claim,  which  had  been  jumped,  Mr. 
Thurston,  the  delegate  from  this  territory,  persuades  Congress  to  do- 
Tiate  Judge  Bryant,  and  the  remainder  is  reserved.  I  make  no  com- 
ment— the  act  speaks  for  itself,  but  merely  observe,  if  I  had  no  claim 
to  Abernethy  Island,  why  did  Mr.  Thurston  get  Congress  to  interfere, 
and  what  had  Judge  Bryant  done  for  the  territory  to  entitle  him  to 
the  favor  of  our  delegate.  Mr.  Thurston  is  exerting  the  influence  of 
his  official  situation  to  get  Congress  to  depart  from  its  usual  course, 
and  to  interfere  on  a  point  in  dispute,  and  donate  that  island  to  Aber- 
nethy, his  heirs  and  assigns,  alias  Judge  Bryant,  his  heirs  and  assigns. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JNO.  McLOUGHLIN. 


/  f 
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Ascending  the  Columbia  River  to  the  junction  of  its 
two  main  branches,  and  each  of  these  branches  in  turn 
to  its  source,  a  point  is  reached  to  the  north  well  toward 
the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  another  point  to  the 
south  not  far  from  the  forty-first  degree.  Lines  drawn 
through  these  two  points  directly  west  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  would  divide  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America 
approximately  into  three  great  historic  divisions.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1792,  the  coast  north  of  the  fifty-fifth 
degree  had  been  explored  and  in  some  sort  settled  by 
Russia,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Russia  over  it  recognized  ; 
the  part  south  of  the  forty-first  degree  had  been  explored 
and  settled  by  Spain,  and  the  sovereignty  of  it  had  been 
conceded  to  Spain  ;  the  middle  part  of  the  coast  having 
been  explored  by  both  Spain  and  Britain,  but  settled  by 
neither,  the  sovereignty  of  this  was  yet  in  abeyance.  If 
the  lines  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  utmost  north 
and  south  sources  of  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  now 
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be  extended  eastward  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  territory  included  between  these  two  lines,  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  crest-line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
will  embrace  the  states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  states  of  California,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Montana,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
British  Columbia.  It  is  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  sovereignty  over  the  region  thus  roughly  defined  that 
is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

During  almost  the  whole  period  when  its  sovereignty 
was  in  question  this  region  was  commonly  known  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  as  Oregon,  the  Oregon  Country, 
or  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  the- question  of  its  sover- 
eignty as  the  Oregon  Question.  The  country  took  its 
name  from  a  legendary  name  of  the  river  that  defines  it, 
a  name  given  the  river  even  before  it  had  been  seen  by 
any  white  man.  For  many  years  previous  to  1792  the 
existence  of  such  a  river  in  this  region  had  been  con- 
jectured by  explorers  along  the  coast  from  signs  they  had 
observed  in  an  indentation  in  the  coast  line,  and  by  ex- 
plorers in  the  interior  from  reports  of  such  a  river  that 
reached  them  through  native  tribes  supposed  to  dwell 
near  its  sources.  It  is  to  Jonathan  Carver,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  that  we  owe,  as  it  is  still  thought,  the  name 
Oregon.  In  his  journal  of  travels  in  the  regions  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  he  speaks  of  four  great  rivers,  flow- 
ing in  as  many  directions,  which  took  their  rise,  as  he 
had  heard  from  native  tribes,  somewhere  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west.  One  of  these  was,  as  Carver  writes 
in  his  journal,  "the  river  Oregon,  or  the  River  of  the 
West,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.'  Already,  in 
Carver's  day,  and  before  the  time  of  his  travels,  maps 
had  appeared  with  a  river  marked  in  the  region  of  what 
is  now  the  Columbia,  which  bore  the  name,  among 
others,  of  the  River  of  the  West,  or  the  Great  River  of 
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the  West.  Whether  Carver  thought  of  this  river  as  the 
river  of  his  tradition  cannot  now  be  known,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  name  which  he  heard  or  invented  came 
before  long  to  be  attached  to  this  river  for  a  time  at  least, 
and  for  all  time  to  the  region  denned  by  the  river. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1792,  the  United  States 
had  no  claim  to  the  region  of  the  Oregon,  but  by  an 
event  of  this  year  they  were  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  chief  parties  to  the  question  of  its  sovereignty.  This 
year  Capt.  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston,  was  for  the  second 
time  on  the  coast,  trading  and  exploring,  under  sanction 
of  congress.  At  some  time  during  his  previous  voyage, 
or  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  second  voyage,  while  sailing 
close  in  shore,  Gray  had  discovered  in  a  bay  or  indenta- 
tion of  the  coast  in  latitude  46°  10'  what  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  mouth  of  a  large  river.  Under  this  impression, 
he  had  remained  in  the  neighborhood  nine  days,  making 
repeated  attempts  to  cross  the  bar  and  effect  an  entrance. 
But  every  attempt  had  been  without  avail,  on  account 
of  the  violence  of  the  breakers  which  reached  across  the 
opening  ;  he  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt 
and  sail  away,  unable  at  this  time  to  verify  his  discovery. 

Captain  Gray  had  spent  the  winter  of  1791-92  in  Clyo- 
quot  Sound,  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  with 
his  ship  Columbia.  Resuming  his  voyage  in  the  spring, 
and  sailing  southward,  on  the  morning  of  April  28,  in 
latitude  47 c  37',  he  fell  in  with  Captain  Vancouver,  at 
anchor  off  Destruction  Island.  In  answer  to  Vancouver's 
inquiries  as  to  what  discoveries  he  had  made,  Gray  re- 
ported to  him  his  discovery  in  latitude  46°  10'  of  what 
he  took  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  large  river.  This  Van- 
couver recognized  as  the  Deception  Bay  of  Captain 
Meares,  which  he  had  himself  passed  and  examined  on 
the  morning  of  Friday,  April  27,  scarcely  twenty-four 
hours  before.  Of  his  observations  in  this  bay  Vancouver 
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had  at  this  time  made  this  record:  "The  sea  now  changed 
from  its  natural  to  river-colored  water  ;  the  probable 
consequence  of  some  streams  falling  into  the  bay,  or  into 
the  ocean  to  the  north  of  it  through  the  low  land.  Not 
considering  this  opening  worthy  of  more  attention,  I  con- 
tinued our  pursuits  to  the  northwest,  being  desirous  to 
embrace  the  advantages  of  the  now  favorable  breeze  and 
pleasant  weather,  so  favorable  to  our  examination  of  the 
coast.'  Vancouver's  estimate  as  here  given  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  opening  is  confirmed  by  an  entry  in  his 
journal  Monday,  April  30,  two  days  after  meeting  with 
Gray.  After  parting  from  Vancouver,  who  continued 
his  course  to  the  north,  Gray  sailed  on  along  shore  south- 
ward, stopping  here  and  there  to  examine  the  coast  or 
trade  with  the  natives,  but  evidently  keeping  in  mind  the 
bay  which  he  had  taken  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  river.  In 
the  log-book  of  the  Columbia,  for  May  11,  there  is  this 
entry  :  "At  4  A.  M.,  saw  the  entrance  of  our  desired  port 
bearing  east-south-east,  distance  six  leagues  ;  in  steering 
sails,  and  hauled  our  wind  in  shore.  At  8  A.  M.,  being 
a  little  to  windward  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  bore 
away,  and  run  in  east-north-east,  between  the  break- 
ers. *  *  When  we  were  over  the  bar  we  found  this 
to  be  a  large  river  of  fresh  water,  up  which  we  steered.' 

Captain  Gray  remained  in  this  river  for  nine  days, 
during  which  time  he  explored  it  to  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  the  mouth.  After  filling  the  ship's  casks 
with  fresh  water  from  the  river,  on  May  20  he  sailed  out 
over  the  bar,  having  first  given  to  the  river  his  ship's 
name,  the  Columbia,  which  name  the  river  has  since 
borne. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Gray  sailed  north- 
ward, and  a  few  days  later,  having  suffered  some  injury 
to  his  ship,  put  into  Nootka  Bay  for  repairs.  Here  he 
found  Quadra,  the  Spanish  commandant,  to  whom  he 
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communicated  his  discovery,  and  gave  a  chart  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  This  title  of  Gray  to  be  regarded 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  Columbia  River  was  then,  by  this 
immediate  publication  of  the  discovery,  made  secure,  and 
it  has  never  been  successfully  questioned.  The  existence 
of  such  a  river  had  long  before  been  conjectured  ;  others, 
before  Gray,  sailing  along  the  coast  had  remarked  the 
same  indentation,  had  noted  its  latitude,  and  observed 
signs  of  fresh  water  issuing  from  it ;  but  it  remained  for 
Gray  to  surmount  the  obstacles  to  entrance  and  actually 
to  sail  in  and  cast  anchor  in  the  river. 

It  was  this  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River  by  Robert 
Gray,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  sailing  under  the 
American  flag,  and  with  the  sanction  of  congress,  that 
first  gave  the  United  States  a  claim  to  the  Oregon  region. 
It  was  not,  however,  to  be  the  only  ground  of  that  claim. 
Some  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  by 
Gray,  an  exploration  of  the  Oregon  region  had  been  pro- 
jected by  Americans.  The  project  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated with  Jefferson,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fitting 
prelude  to  the  later  achievement  by  his  administration 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  In  the  year  1786,  six  years 
before  Gray's  discovery,  while  Minister  to  France,  Jeffer- 
son became  acquainted  with  John  Ledyard,  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  had  been  with  Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage 
in  the  Pacific,  and  who  as  corporal  of  marines  had  gained 
some  reputation  for  enterprise  and  daring.  Ledyard  had 
come  to  Paris  in  search  of  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 
the  fur  trade  of  the  Pacific,  and,  failing  in  this,  was 
ready  to  enlist  in  almost  any  other  enterprise  of  daring. 
Jefferson  suggested  to  him  the  exploration  of  the  north- 
west region  of  America.  The  plan  was,  as  Jefferson  him- 
self gives  it,  that  Ledyard  "go  by  land  to  Kamchatka, 
cross  in  Russian  vessels  to  Nootka  Sound,  fall  down  into 
the  latitude  of  the  Missouri,  and  penetrate  to  and  through 
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that  to  the  United  States.'  Jefferson's  proposal  was 
accepted  by  Ledyard,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to 
secure  from  the  Empress  of  Russia  permission  for  him 
to  cross  her  dominions.  Failing  to  secure  permission  of 
the  Empress,  she  being  absent  from  her  capital  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  her  dominions,  Ledyard,  impatient  of  longer 
delay,  set  out  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  got  to  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  Kamchatka,  when  he  was  arrested 
by  an  order  of  the  Empress  and  taken  back  to  Poland, 
where  he  was  released.  "Thus  failed,"  writes  Jefferson, 
"the  first  attempt  to  explore  the  western  part  of  our 
Northern  Continent.' 

The  attempt  failed,  but  Jefferson's  interest  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  this  region  did  not  die  with  it.  Of  a  second 
attempt  some  years  later  he  writes  :  "In  1792,  I  pro- 
posed to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  that  we 
should  set  on  foot  a  subscription  to  engage  some  compe- 
tent person  to  explore  that  region  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion— that  is,  by  ascending  the  Missouri,  crossing  the 
Stony  Mountains,  and  descending  the  nearest  river  to  the 
Pacific.'  This  plan  too  was  attempted,  but  the  serious- 
ness of  the  projector's  purpose  was  severely  tried  by  the 
delay  of  years  in  raising  the  necessary  funds.  When  at 
last,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis, 
later  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  the  explorers 
were  well  started  on  the  way,  the  expedition  failed 
through  an  order  of  the  French  minister  recalling  the 
botanist  of  the  expedition,. who  was  a  citizen  of  France. 
"Thus  failed,'  writes  Jefferson  again,  "the  second  at- 
tempt to  explore  the  Northern  Pacific  region.' 

Jefferson's  interest  in  the  exploration  of  the  Northwest 
did  not  die  with  the  failure  of  this  second  attempt.  Delay 
in  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  expedition  had 
brought  the  setting  out  of  the  explorers  down  to  the  eve 
of  an  event  that  placed  Jefferson  in  a  position  to  further 
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such  an  enterprise  to  a  successful  issue,  and  of  another 
event  which  was  to  furnish  a  new  motive  to  its  under- 
taking. Early  in  the  year  1801,  when  Jefferson  had  but 
just  taken  his  seat  as  President,  Rufus  King,  Minister  of 
the  United  States  to  England,  wrote  to  Madison,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  that  the  opinion  at  that  time  prevailed  both 
at  Paris  and  at  London  that  Spain  had  ceded  Louisiana 
and  the  Floridas  to  France.  Immediately  on  receipt  of 
this  information  Madison  wrote  to  Pinckney,  American 
Minister  to  Spain,  advising  him  of  the  rumor,  and  of  the 
President's  urgent  wish  that  he  make  the  whole  subject 
the  object  of  early  and  vigilant  inquiries.  Instructions 
to  the  same  effect  were  given  later  to  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston on  his  departure  as  Minister  to  France.  After  more 
than  a  year  of  persistent  inquiry  on  the  part  of  both  min- 
isters it  was  ascertained  that  Louisiana  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  France,  and  that  the  transfer  probably  included 
the  Floridas.  Uncertainty  on  the  latter  point,  as  we  now 
know,  arose  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  governments  of 
France  and  Spain  as  to  the  limits  of  Louisiana.  Mean- 
while the  government  at  Washington  pressed  its  minis- 
ters at  both  courts  to  use  every  effort  to  secure  to  the 
United  States  the  Floridas  and  New  Orleans,  with  the 
Mississippi  as  our  western  boundary,  and  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  river  to  its  mouth.  Events  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1802,  and  especially  the  Spanish  in- 
tenclant's  order 'excluding  the  United  States  from  New 
Orleans  as  a  place  of  deposit,  together  with  France's  open 
preparations  for  the  occupation  and  colonization  of  New 
Orleans  and  Lower  Louisiana,  made  the  President  yet 
more  urgent  in  pressing  for  this  end.  So  far,  Jefferson's 
thought  seems  not  to  have  gone  beyond  the  limits  of 
Madison's  dispatch  to  Pinckney  of  May  11  of  that  year, 
"that  every  effort  and  address  be  employed  to  obtain  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  territory  on  the  east  side  of 
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the  Mississippi,  including  New  Orleans,  may  be  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  Mississippi  be  made  a  com- 
mon boundary.'  The  sentiment  of  the  Atlantic  States 
was  at  this  time  strongly  averse  to  the  extension  of  our 
territory  \vest  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  government's  dispatches  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1802  to  indicate  that  Jefferson  did  not  share  in  this 
sentiment.  But  there  is  that  in  Jefferson's  action  shortly 
after  this  that  shows  him  to  have  been  singularly  open- 
minded  to  the  suggestion  of  events,  and  to  have  been 
prompt  to  prepare  to  avail  himself  of  whatever  the  rapid 
movement  of  events  might  offer  of  advantage  to  his  gov- 
ernment. 

In  October  of  this  year,  1802,  in  a  conversation  with 
Livingston  concerning  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  put  the  question  to  Livingston  pointedly 
whether  the  United  States  preferred  the  Floridas  to 
Louisiana.  Coming  from  this  source,  the  question  was 
felt  by  Livingston  to  have  significance.  Though  he 
shrank  from  the  thought  of  such  an  extension  of  our 
territory  as  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  would  involve,  he 
promptly  communicated  the  substance  of  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  government  at  home,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  President  in  person.  This  letter  dated  Paris,  October 
28,  was  due  in  Washington  about  the  first  of  January. 
On  the  eleventh  of  January  Jefferson  sent  a  message  to 
the  Senate  nominating  "Robert  R.  Livingston  to  be  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary,  and  James  Monroe  to  be  Minister 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  with  full  powers  to 
both  jointly,  or  to  either  on  the  death  of  the  other,  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  or  convention  with  the  First  Consul 
of  France  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  and  more  effectu- 
ally securing  our  rights  and  interests  in  the  River  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  territories  eastward  thereof. '  Since  the 
possession  of  these  territories  was  understood  to  be  still 
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in  Spain,  Pinckney  and  Monroe  were  nominated  with  like 
powers  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Spain  to  the  same  end. 
The  words  with  which  Jefferson  prefaced  this  nomina- 
tion of  Monroe  as  Minister  Extraordinary  are  worthy  of 
note  in  this  connection,  and  in  view  of  what  presently 
emerged  in  the  negotiations  in  Paris.  "While  my  con- 
fidence," writes  Jefferson,  "in  our  Minister  Plenipotenti- 
ary at  Paris  is  entire  and  undiminished,  I  still  think  that 
these  objects  might  be  promoted  by  joining  with  him  a 
person  sent  from  hence  directly  carrying  with  him  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  nation  excited  on  the  late 
occurrence,  impressed  by  full  communications  of  all  the 
views  we  entertain  on  this  interesting  subject,  and  thus 
prepared  to  meet  and  to  improve  to  an  useful  result  the 
counter  propositions  of  the  other  contracting  party,  what- 
soever form  their  interests  may  give  to  them,  and  to  se- 
cure to  us  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  our  object.' 

Whether  Jefferson  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  these 
words  any  such  "counter  proposition'1'  as  was  afterward 
actually  made,  we  do  not  certainly  know,  but  if  he  had 
had  such  in  mind  he  could  hardly  have  better  provided 
for  its  prompt  improvement  to  a  useful  result.  Mean- 
while events  in  Europe  were  shaping  the  suggestion  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  into  a  formal  proposition  from  the 
First  Consul.  The  renewal  of  hostilities  between  France 
and  England  was  now  imminent.  In  the  event  of  war  it 
was  manifest  to  Napoleon  that  he  would  be  unable  to  hold 
Louisiana  against  the  sea  power  of  England.  Rather 
than  that  this  valuable  possession  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy  he  resolved  to  sell  it,  if  possible,  to 
the  United  States,  and  thus  win  back  the  nation  which 
his  policy  of  colonization  had  well-nigh  alienated,  and 
at  the  same  time  recruit  his  depleted  treasury.  Negotia- 
tions to  this  end  were  already  begun  when  Monroe  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  and  were  continued  after  his  arrival  with 
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scarcely  a  halt  to  their  successful  and  memorable  issue. 

A  third  scheme  of  Jefferson's  for  the  exploration  of  the 
northwestern  region  of  the  continent  was  coincident  with 
these  latter  steps  that  led  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 
The  message  nominating  Monroe  as  Minister  Extraordi- 
nary was  sent  to  the  senate,  January  11,  1803.  January 
18,  Jefferson,  taking  occasion  of  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  an  act  establishing  trading  houses  with  the  In- 
dian tribes,  writes  to  the  senate  on  the  subject  of  its 
renewal.  In  the  course  of  the  message,  having  touched 
upon  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  such  trading  houses 
by  the  government  deprived  certain  of  our  citizens  of  a 
lucrative  trade,  he  suggests  for  the  senate's  consideration 
whether  the  government  might  not  rightly  do  something 
to  encourage  such  persons  to  extend  their  trade  in  the 
regions  beyond  the  Mississippi,  then  proceeds  to  outline 
a  plan  for  the  exploration  of  a  trade-route  up  the  waters 
of  the  Missouri  and  through  to  the  Western  Ocean.  "The 
interests  of  commerce,'  he  urges,  "place  the  principal 
object  within  the  constitutional  powers  and  care  of  con- 
gress, and  that  it  should  incidentally  advance  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  our  own  continent  cannot  but 
be  an  additional  gratification.  The  nation  claiming  the 
territory,  regarding  this  as  a  literary  pursuit,  which  it 
is  in  the  habit  of  permitting  within  its  dominions,  would 
not  be  disposed  to  view  it  with  jealousy,  even  if  the 
expiring  state  of  its  interests  there  did  not  render  it  a 
matter  of  indifference.  The  appropriation  of  $2,500  'for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  external  commerce  of  the 
United  States,'  while  understood  and  considered  by  the 
executive  as  giving  the  legislative  sanction,  would  cover 
the  undertaking  from  notice  and  prevent  the  obstructions 
which  interested  individuals  might  otherwise  previously 
prepare  in  its  way.' 

Thus  skillfully  did  Jefferson  in  a  confidential  message, 
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as  a  matter  incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  mes- 
sage, put  before  the  senate  a  well  reasoned  scheme  for 
the  exploration  of  the  territory  for  the  purchase  of  which 
ministers  already  appointed  were  soon  to  negotiate.  One 
can  hardly  read  this  message  and  weigh  its  carefully 
worded  terms  in  the  light  of  what  was  already  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  President,  without  its  awakening  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  the  possibility  of  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  by  the  United  States  was  distinctly  present  to 
Jefferson's  mind  as  he  wrote,  if  it  did  not  indeed  lend 
urgency  to  his  argument.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  measures  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  pro- 
posed scheme  of  exploration  of  the  territory  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  for  its  purchase, 
and  quite  outran  the  business  of  its  transfer ;  for  while 
the  transfer  of  Louisiana  was  not  consummated  until 
December  of  that  year,  the  commander  of  the  expedition 
had  been  selected  and  commissioned,  and  the  expedition 
organized  as  early  as  midsummer.  Thus  closely  joined 
in  time,  if  not  otherwise  intimately  connected,  were  these 
two  measures  of  Jefferson's  earlier  administration,  the 
Louisiana  purchase  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  explora- 
tion. The  promptness,  energy,  and  efficiency  with  which 
the  exploration  was  carried  out  under  the  able  and  cour- 
ageous leadership  of  the  man  placed  in  charge,  were 
altogether  worthy  of  its  distinguished  projector.  The 
two  stand  together,  the  purchase  and  the  exploration, 
as  worthy  counterparts  in  what  must  forever  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  daring  yet  at  the  same  time  farsighted 
projects  of  statesmanship  in  American  history. 

These  two  measures  have  been  dwelt  upon  thus  at 
length  because  of  their  material  importance  to  the  ulti- 
mate settlement  of  the  Oregon  Question.  The  purchase 
of  Louisiana  brought  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
at  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  contiguity  with 
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the  Oregon  region  through  seven  degrees  of  latitude, 
while  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  explored  a  con- 
tinuous route  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  through  the  very  center  and  by  the  central  artery 
of  the  region  in  question.  These  two  events  together 
made  the  second  ground  of  our  claim  to  the  region  of 
the  Oregon.  Furthermore,  they  made  possible  for  the 
first  time  that  movement  of  population  across  our  border 
into  this  adjacent  and  unoccupied  territory  which  by  the 
law  of  nations  was  essential  to  the  validity  of  our  title, 
— that  immigration  of  American  families  upon  which, 
in  spite  of  every  earlier  attempt  at  settlement,  the  final 
settlement  of  the  question  of  sovereignty  was  destined  to 
wait. 

Louisiana  had  been  purchased  by  the  United  States 
from  France,  or,  rather,  from  the  First  Consul,  who  at 
the  time  embodied  in  himself  the  government  of  France. 
Spain,  however,  though  by  a  convention  three  years  be- 
fore the  sale  having  agreed  to  retrocede  the  territory  to 
France,  had  remained  in  possession  almost  to  the  day  of 
its  transfer  to  our  government,  so  that  possession  of  the 
territory  virtually  passed  to  the  United  States  imme- 
diately from  Spain.  The  transfer  left  Spain  still  with 
possessions  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  of  vast  extent  and  of  immense  value.  East  of 
the  Mississippi  were  the  Floridas,  and  west  of  that  river 
was  a  great  region  extending  from  the  ill-defined  western 
boundary  of  Louisiana  westward  to  the  Pacific.  These 
were  conceded  possessions  of  Spain.  Besides,  Spain  was 
a  claimant,  on  the  grounds  of  discovery  and  exploration, 
of  the  Oregon  country. 

Spain  had  long  claimed  exclusive  sovereignty  over  this 
region,  with  the  right  to  forbid  the  encroachment  of 
other  nations,  on  the  ground  that  it  belonged  to  that 
region  allotted  to  her  by  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
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England  had  never  recognized  Spain's  claim  to  exclusive 
sovereignty  based  upon  papal  authority,  but  had  asserted 
her  right  to  settle  upon  any  lands  included  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  papal  bull,  even  if  discovered  by 
Spain,  if,  after  a  reasonable  time  allowed  for  settlement 
had  passed,  such  lands  remained  unoccupied.  This  atti- 
tude of  England's  appeared  in  her  policy  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  it  appears  in  the  Queen's  reply  to 
the  Spanish  ambassador  on  occasion  of  his  remonstrance 
against  the  expedition  of  Drake,  "that  she  did  not  un- 
derstand why  either  her  subjects,  or  those  of  any  other 
European  prince,  should  be  debarred  from  traffic  in  the 
Indies  ;  that  as  she  did  not  acknowledge  the  Spaniards 
to  have  any  title  by  donation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  so 
she  knew  no  right  they  had  to  any  places  other  than 
those  they  were  in  actual  possession  of ;  for  that  their 
having  touched  only  here  and  there  upon  a  coast,  and 
given  names  to  a  few  rivers  or  capes,  were  such  insig- 
nificant things  as  could  in  no  way  entitle  them  to  a  pro- 
priety further  than  in  the  parts  where  they  actually 
settled,  and  continued  to  inhabit.'  This  principle,  thus 
early  enunciated,  of  actual  settlement  as  essential  to 
ultimate  validity  of  title,  is  important  to  note,  not  only 
for  its  bearing  against  Spanish  pretensions  at  this  time, 
but  because  of  its  ultimate  and  decisive  effect  as  against 
England  herself  in  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion. The  same  principle  emerged  again  in  1770,  in  the 
affair  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  again  still  more  dis- 
tinctly ten  years  later  in  the  Nootka  Convention.  The 
point  at  issue  in  each  of  these  cases  was  that  Britain 
claimed  the  right  to  make  settlement  upon  a  part  of  the 
American  coast  claimed  by  Spain  but  remaining  unoccu- 
pied by  her,  while  Spain  denied  this  right  and  asserted 
her  exclusive  sovereignty  over  all  such  places .  In  order 
to  give  effect  to  this  claim  of  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
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the  Northwest  Coas^t  of  America,  Spain  had,  within  a 
few  years  previous  to  the  Nootka  Convention,  given  or- 
ders that  the  coasts  of  Spanish  America  should  be  more 
frequently  navigated  and  explored,  and,  in  view  of  the 
recent  encroachment  of  navigators  and  traders  of  other 
nations  in  those  parts,  her  "general  orders  and  instruc- 
tions were,  not  to  permit  any  settlements  to  be  made  by 
other  nations  on  the  continent  of  Spanish  America.' 
It  was  in  carrying  out  these  orders  that  the  Spanish 
Commandant  Martinez,  in  the  summer  of  1789,  finding 
two  British  vessels  in  Nootka  Sound,  attempting  a  set- 
tlement there,  captured  the  vessels  and  broke  up  the 
settlement. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  that  followed  on  this 
act  of  Spain's,  the  full  extent  of  the  Spanish  claims 
appeared.  As  given  by  Count  Nunyez,  Spanish  Am- 
bassador at  Paris,  to  M.  de  Montmorin,  Secretary  of 
the  Foreign  Department  of  France,  June  1,  1790,  it 
was  claimed,  "that,  by  treaties,  demarkations,  taking 
of  possessions,  and  the  most  decided  acts  of  sover- 
eignty exercised  by  the  Spaniards  in  those  stations 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  authorized  by  that 
monarch  in  1692,  all  the  coast  to  the  north  of  West- 
ern America,  on  the  side  of  the  South  Sea,  as  far  as 
beyond  what  is  called  Prince  William's  Sound,  which  is 
in  the  sixty-first  degree,  is  acknowledged  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  Spain.'  Not  feeling  sufficiently  strong  in 
herself  to  enforce  this  claim,  and  unable  to  secure  the 
support  of  allies,  Spain  yielded  this  pretension  so  far  as 
to  make,  July  24,  1790,  a  declaration  to  Great  Britain  in 
which  the  King  of  Spain  engaged  to  make  full  restitu- 
tion of  all  British  vessels  which  were  captured  at  Nootka, 
and  to  indemnify  the  parties  interested  in  those  vessels 
for  the  losses  which  they  should  be  found  to  have  sus- 
tained. "It  being  understood,'  the  declaration  con- 
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eluded,  "that  this  declaration  is  not  to  preclude  or 
prejudice  the  ulterior  discussion  of  any  right  which  His 
Majesty  may  claim  to  form  an  exclusive  establishment 
at  the  port  of  Nootka.'  The  same  day  the  British  Min- 
ister at  Madrid  presented  a  counter  declaration  accepting 
the  declaration  of  the  Spanish  King  as  offering  "full 
and  entire  satisfaction"  for  the  injury  complained  of,  in 
which  counter  declaration,  however,  it  was  added  at  the 
same  time  "that  it  is  to  be  understood  that  neither  the 
said  declaration,  nor  the  acceptance  thereof  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  is  to  preclude  or  prejudice,  in  any  respect, 
the  rights  which  His  Majesty  may  claim  to  any  estab- 
lishment which  his  subjects  may  have  formed,  or  should 
be  desirous  of  forming  in  the  future,  at  the  said  Bay  of 
Nootka.'  The  exchange  of  this  declaration  and  counter 
declaration  in  July  was  followed  in  October  of  the  same 
year  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Nootka  Convention  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain.  The  third  article  of  this  con- 
vention is  :  "And  in  order  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
friendship,  and  to  preserve  in  future  a  perfect  harmony 
and  good  understanding  between  the  two  contracting 
parties,  it  is  agreed  that  their  respective  subjects  shall 
not  be  disturbed  or  molested,  either  in  navigating  or 
carrying  on  their  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  in  the 
South  Seas,  or  in  landing  on  the  coast  of  those  seas,  in 
places  not  already  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  their  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  or  of 
making  settlements  there  ;  the  whole  subject,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  restrictions  and  provisions  specified  in  the 
following  articles.' 

After  all  the  restrictions  of  the  later  articles  of  this 
treaty  are  taken  into  view  Britain  may  be  regarded  as 
having  maintained  her  main  contention  :  That  she  had  a 
right  to  any  establishment  which  her  subjects  might 
have  formed,  or  shall  be  desirous  of  forming  in  future, 
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in  any  unoccupied  places  on  the  islands  or  the  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  restrictions  still  left  this  clear, 
at  least  in  respect  to  the  Oregon  region.  In  so  far  as 
Britain  succeeded  in  maintaining  in  this  convention  this 
claim  to  the  right  of  settlement,  in  so  far  was  Spain's 
claim  to  absolute  sovereignty  to  this  region  practically 
modified  and  limited.  Unless  Spain  speedily  made  good 
her  reserved  right  of  sovereignty  by  actual  occupation  of 
the  region  in  question,  she  must  consent  henceforth  to 
hold  her  right  of  settlement  as  limited  by  a  similar  right 
now  conceded  to  Britain.  It  is  at  this  point  in  history, 
at  the  Nootka  Convention,  that  the  Oregon  Question  takes 
definite  form  :  Whose  shall  the  territory  be?  Shall  it  be 
Spain's?  or  shall  it  be  Britain's?  or  shall  it  be  divided 
between  the  two? 

The  story  has  already  been  told  of  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  question  as  a  third  claimant, 
through  Gray's  discovery,  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  The  story  of  how  the 
United  States  succeeded  to  the  modified  claim  of  Spain  to 
the  Oregon  region  belongs  to  the  sequel  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  left  the  United 
States  with  a  group  of  intricate  and  delicate  questions  to 
settle  with  Spain,  and  with  Spain  in  no  mood  'for  a  speedy 
and  amicable  settlement.  The  transfer  of  Louisiana  had 
not  carried  with  it  a  clear  definition  of  its  boundaries. 
This  was  in  part  true  of  its  boundary  on  the  east,  and 
especially  true  of  its  western  boundary.  Almost  immedi- 
ately on  the  transfer  of  the  territory  negotiations  were 
begun  with  Spain  on  questions  arising  out  of  the  transfer, 
or  intimately  connected  with  it.  Two  main  objects  of 
the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were, 
to  secure  from  Spain,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  the  ces- 
sion of  her  remaining  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  of  Louisiana  to  the 
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west.  Any  question  in  respect  to  the  Oregon  country 
seems  not  at  first  to  have  been  present  to  the  thought 
of  either  party.  Negotiations  were  begun  in  1804,  and 
were  continued,  with  intervals  of  interruption,  until  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1819,  when,  by  a  convention  of  that  date,  the 
Floridas  were  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  and 
a  boundary  line  west  of  the  Mississippi  agreed  upon. 
This  western  boundary  line,  after  striking  latitude  42° 
near  the  supposed  source  of  the  Arkansas  River,  was  to 
run  west  on  this  parallel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Article 
III  of  this  convention,  after  particularly  describing  this 
line,  concludes :  "The  two  high  contracting  parties 
agree  to  cede  and  renounce  all  their  rights,  claims,  and 
pretensions  to  the  territories  described  by  said  line : 
That  is  to  say,  the  United  States  hereby  cede  to  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  and  renounce  forever  all  their  rights, 
claims,  and  pretensions  to  the  territories  lying  west  and 
south  of  the  above  described  line  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
his  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States  all  his 
rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  to  any  territories  east  and 
north  of  the  said  line  ;  and  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and 
successors  renounces  all  claim  to  the  said  territories  for- 
ever.' Thus  the  Florida  treaty,  though  making  no  men- 
tion of  the  Oregon  Territory,  incidentally  carried  with  it 
the  final  delimitation  of  that  territory  on  the  south,  and 
the  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  the  Spanish  claim  to 
Oregon.  By  this  treaty  the  earliest  claimant  to  the  Ore- 
gon Territory  ceased  longer  to  be  a  party  to  the  question 
of  its  sovereignty. 

The  question  of  sovereignty  was  not  left  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  alone,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  Spain.  More  than  two  decades  before,  Russia  had  en- 
tered this  region  with  an  assertion  of  her  right  to  make 

settlement   on    unoccupied  territory,  and   recently  had 
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grown  somewhat  imperious  in  the  tone  of  her  assertion 
of  that  right.  This  intrusion  of  Russia  followed  close 
upon  the  Nootka  Convention,  and  was  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  for  which  Great  Britain  had  se- 
cured recognition  in  that  convention.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Great  Britain  did  not  base  her  right  to  make, 
and  to  have  restored  to  her,  the  Nootka  settlement  so 
much  on  priority  in  discovery  of  the  region  in  which  the 
settlement  was  made,  as  on  the  broader  principle  of  her 
right  to  settle  in  any  place  by  whomsoever  discovered, 
which  after  a  reasonable  time  she  might  find  unoccupied. 
This  principle  could  not  be  valid  for  England  alone,  and 
Russia  was  not  long  in  discovering  its  wider  validity. 
After  England's  previous  assertion  of  this  principle,  in 
the  affair  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  Spain  had  taken 
alarm,  and  had  sent  explorers  along  the  Northwest  Coast 
with  the  intention  of  making  good  her  claim  to  it  by  the 
northward  extension  of  her  settlements.  In  like  manner 
Russia  now  began  to  extend  her  claim  into  new  territory 
by  availing  herself  of  this  same  principle.  The  grant  of 
Emperor  Paul  I  to  the  Russian  American  Company  in 
1799  gave  the  company  exclusive  possession  from  lati- 
tude 55°  northward  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  with  the  right  to 
extend  their  settlements  south  of  55°,  if  they  did  not 
thereby  encroach  on  territories  occupied  by  other  pow- 
ers. In  the  spring  of  1808  the  Russian  government 
opened  a  correspondence  w^ith  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  what  Russia  was  pleased  to 
term  the  illicit  traffic  of  American  traders  with  the  na- 
tives inhabiting  Russian  territories.  It  appeared  in  the 
course  of  this  correspondence  that  Russia  claimed  the 
coast  at  this  time  as  far  south  as  the  Columbia  River. 
The  right  to  make  settlements,  or  at  least  to  establish 
trading  posts,  it  seems  she  did  not  confine  to  this  south- 
ern limit,  for  in  1816,  a  Russian  trading  post  was  estab- 
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lished  as  far  south  as  latitude  38°,  in  Northern  California. 

In  this  later  and  more  aggressive  policy  of  extending 
her  claims  southward,  Russia  is  thought  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  publication  in  Paris  in  1808  of  Hum- 
boldt's  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain,  in  which  such  a 
destiny  for  Russia  had  been  hinted  at.  However  this 
may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  accounts  of  Hum- 
boldt's  travels  were  eagerly  read  by  the  Russian  Emperor, 
and  an  increased  boldness  and  aggressiveness  are  ob- 
servable in  Russian  policy  after  the  publication  of  this 
work. 

The  extreme  of  Russia's  pretensions  in  the  matter  of 
extension  of  territory  was  reached  in  1810,  when  the 
subject  of  the  encroachment  of  American  traders  was 
brought  again  to  the  attention  of  our  government.  Mr. 
Adams,  American  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  reply  to 
the  Russian  Minister,  suggested  that,  since  it  did  not 
appear  how  far  the  Russians  stretched  their  claim  south- 
ward along  the  coast,  it  was  desirable  that  some  latitude 
be  fixed  as  the  limit,  and  that  it  should  be  advanced  as 
little  southward  as  might  be.  The  answer  of  Russia  was, 
that  the  Russian-American  Company  claimed  the  whole 
coast  of  America  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
from  Bering's  Strait  southward  toward  and  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  With  this  declaration  of 
Russia's  claim  negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  were 
not  resumed  until  September,  1821,  when  Emperor  Alex- 
ander issued  a  ukase,  in  which  he  declared  all  the  North- 
west Coast  of  America  north  of  latitude  51°  exclusively 
Russian,  and  warned  all  other  nations  against  intrusion 
within  those  limits.  The  extent  of  the  territory  claimed 
in  this  imperial  ukase  was  less  than  that  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  Russia  in  1810,  and  in  particular  the  extent 
of  the  claim  was  not  so  great  southward.  Several  events 
had  occurred  since  1810  to  limit  the  extent  of  Russia's 
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claim,  though  scarcely  to  modify  the  imperiousness  of 
her  tone.  To  this  intervening  period  belong  the  settle- 
ment at  Astoria  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  in  1811,  the 
exploration  of  the  Upper  Columbia  the  same  year  by 
David  Thompson,  an  agent  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  posts  of  his  company 
far  to  the  westward  ;  the  purchase  two  years  later  by  the 
Northwest  Company  of  the  establishment  of  the  Pacific 
Fur  Company  at  Astoria,  and  its  transfer  a  few  days  later 
to  the  British  flag  with  the  change  of  name  to  Fort 
George  ;  the  surrender  of  the  fort  in  1818  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent ;  the  extension 
westward  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  into  this  region, 
and  its  union  in  1821  with  its  rival,  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany ;  and  finally  the  extension  over  the  settlements  of 
the  united  companies,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the 
same  year,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Upper 
Canada. 

These  events  had  so  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  on 
the  Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  Emperor's 
decree  in  1821  as  to  leave  him  no  alternative  but  to 
resort  to  the  middle  line,  and  drawing  a  line  midway 
between  the  Anglo-American  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  and  the  southernmost  Russian  settlement 
to  the  north  of  that  river,  to  stand  for  a  southern  bound- 
ary for  his  possessions  at  the  fifty-first  parallel. 

This  decree,  though  it  withdrew  the  line  of  territory 
claimed  thus  far  northward,  was  yet  offensive  in  tone 
and  arbitrary  in  many  of  the  regulations  it  sought  to 
enforce  against  the  citizens  of  other  nations.  Besides, 
it  still  encroached  upon  territory  claimed  by  both  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Both  England  and  America  pro- 
tested, and  opened,  each  in  her  own  behalf,  negotiations 
with  Russia  which  resulted  in  establishing  in  1824  the 
line  of  54°  40'  as  the  boundary  between  the  territories 
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claimed  by  Russia  and  those  claimed  by  America,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  same  line,  with  modifications 
to  the  east,  as  the  boundary  between  the  claims  of  Russia 
and  those  of  Britain.  These  two  conventions  may  be 
regarded  as  the  final  acts  in  the  delimitation  of  the 
Oregon  Territory. 

JOSEPH   R.  WILSON. 

[  To  be  continued.} 


S5  IT. 


Local  historians  seem  inclined  to  overlook  some  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  included  under  the  general  term 
of  history.  One  of  these  is  the  origin  of  land  titles.  I 
do  not  propose  in  this  article,  limited  as  to  space,  to  do 
more  than  indicate  by  slight  touches  the  growth  of  land 
titles  on  the  earth,  and  the  steps  by  which  we  as  a  nation 
became  endowed  with  the  ownership  of  land  in  parcels 
large  or  small.  Further,  the  object  of  this  brief  review 
is  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  student  of  history,  and 
especially  of  Oregon  history,  the  connection  between 
land  and  educational  privileges  in  his  state. 

By  way  of  introduction  I  would  put  forth  the  propo- 
sition, by  no  means  original,  that  God-made  things  are 
eternal,  and  belong  to  the  children  of  men  equally  and 
forever.  Such  is  man  himself.  There  can  be  no  human 
ownership  of  men  except  that  of  brotherhood.  The 
dominion  of  man  over  all  other  life  is  for  his  use  only. 
He  cannot  claim  collective  ownership  of  any  particular 
genus  or  species,  but  only  individual  ownership  by  con- 
quest. Of  the  great  divisions  of  inanimate  nature,  earth, 
air,  and  water,  individual  man  cannot  own  more  than  he 
uses,  because  they  belong  equally  to  all  men,  and  to  all 
living  things.  For  the  needs  of  these  they  were  created, 
without  preference  for  races  or  single  representatives  of 
races. 

Men  in  their  primordial  condition  blindly  recognized 
this  principle  as  to  the  earth,  and  for  thousands  of  years 
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did  not  become  owners  of  land  in  several ty.  Divided 
into  tribes  they  contended  with  each  other  for  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  countries  because  they  were  born  there, 
or  because  it  held  the  graves  of  their  fathers.  To  "sleep 
with  their  fathers,'  or  to  continue  to  breathe  the  air 
which  had  borne  abroad  over  the  land  the  sacred  ashes 
of  their  ancestors  was  with  them  a  religion.  The  same 
earth  furnished  pasturage  for  the  animals  upon  whose 
milk  and  flesh  they  subsisted,  and  nourished  the  fruits 
they  found  most  agreeable.  Hence  they  contended  for 
its  use  against  the  covetousness  of  other  tribes.  The 
long  and  persistent  war  carried  on  by  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  to  regain  the  land  which  held  'his  burial  place 
is  an  example  of  the  ancient  sentiment  of  ownership  in 
land,  a  sentiment  which  we  honor  most  highly  under  the 
name  of  patriotism.  Metes  and  bounds  could  not  be 
closely  observed  in  a  pastoral  country,  neither  could  they 
in  a  wooded  one  where  game  furnished  the  chief  subsist- 
ence of  the  inhabitants.  Everything  depended  upon  the 
strength  and  valor  of  the  predatory  and  the  resisting 
tribes,  and  the  division  of  lands  acquired  in  war  wras 
settled,  as  in  this  world  most  things  still  are  settled,  by 
the  most  active  securing  to  themselves  the  most  desirable 
places. 

The  common  desire  to  save  from  invasion  the  country 
of  their  birth,  and  the  necessity  of  captains  in  war,  led 
to  chieftainship,  and  chieftainship  led  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  such  wealth  as  the  conquered  lands  afforded, 
whether  in  flocks  and  herds,  in  other  subsistence,  or  in 
such  personal  property  as  the  subjugated  nation  pos- 
sessed. War  makes  a  people  nomadic  in  their  habits. 
The  young  and  the  strong  were  trained  to  fight,  the 
feebler  remained  in  such  homes  as  they  were  able  to 
maintain  in  a  state  of  continual  dread  of  the  enemy. 
The  cultivation  of  the  ground  at  this  stage  of  civilization 
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was  as  uncertain  as  it  was  unscientific.  To  the  majority 
the  land  could  have  only  a  sentimental  value  ;  to  the 
higher  classes  it  was  a  source  of  income  through  the 
enforced  labor  of  the  enslaved  class  by  whose  toil  they 
were  enabled  to  pay  their  military  taxes  to  petty  Kings. 

Continental  Europe  was  at  this  stage  of  development 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  and  England  long  after 
the  crusades.  It  was  in  the  eleventh  century  that  the 
Norman  conqueror,  William,  having  fixed  himself  upon 
the  English  throne,  in  order  to  secure  the  military  tax 
in  its  entirety,  caused  the  lands  held  by  the  feudal  lords 
to  be  surveyed,  and  a  description  of  them  recorded  in 
his  Domesday  Book.  Hitherto  lands  were  held  under 
grants  from  barons  or  lords  ;  but  the  Conqueror  claimed 
that,  as  the  representative  of  the  people,  he,  and  he  only, 
could  give  a  legal  title  to  land,  thus  indirectly  recogniz- 
ing its  ownership  by  the  people.  Under  William,  all 
land  owners,  great  and  small,  were  known  as  "the 
King's  men,'1  a  policy  which  made  the  feudal  lords  his 
supporters.  In  return  for  their  support  he  gave  them 
offices.  An  office  presupposed  property,  and  property 
insured  office.  The  first  social  effect  of  this  was  to  lower 
men  hitherto  free,  although  in  time  it  tended  to  raise  the 
condition  of  the  slave  class  to  that  of  freemen  by  remov- 
ing the  distinction  between  these  two  classes.  But  it 
left  a  peasantry  attached  to  the  soil  with  no  voice  in  its 
disposal.  A  law  of  primogeniture  prevented  the  divi- 
sion of  the  great  estates  conferred  upon  "the  King's 
men,"  who  could  neither  sell  nor  give  away  their  landed 
property. 

How  much  of  the  colonizing  spirit  of  Englishmen  is 
due  to  this  exclusive  occupation  of  England  by  a  class, 
we  might  very  naturally  inquire.  But  that  is  aside  from 
the  subject  under  consideration.  It  was  my  intention 
to  point  out  that  the  land  system  of  the  United  States  is 
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directly  descended  from  the  practice  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, whose  policy  of  binding  the  most  active  and  in- 
fluential men  of  the  Kingdom  to  his  throne  by  gifts  of 
land  was  imitated  by  his  successors  down  to  the  period 
when  English  subjects  began  to  colonize  America.1 

At  the  time  when  Englishmen  made  this  important 
movement,  Spain  and  France  had  already  laid  claim  to 
extensive  tracts  of  country  lying  upon  the  great  rivers 
debouching  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  a  southern  lati- 
tude, and  into  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  in  a  northern 
latitude,  which  ultimately  became  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  either  by  purchase  or  treaty,  after  our 
war  of  independence.  Between  these  two  indefinite 
boundaries  the  English  colonies  were  located.  Wherever 
the  Englishman  went  he  carried  his  loyalty  to  his  King 
and  his  country's  laws.  His  presence  on  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia made  it  English  soil,  conveying  to  it  the  sovereignty 
of  England,  and  the  King's  right  to  confirm  to  him  what- 
ever he  had  already  taken,  provided  both  of  them  to- 
gether could  hold  it  against  the  native  occupants.  2The 
grants  from  James  and  Charles  I  were  described  in  terms 
more  imaginative  than  accurate,  the  "South  Sea,"  or  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  being  the  western  limit  of  some  of  the  earliest 
charters.  But  when  the  thirteen  commonwealths  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  asserted  their  right  and  ability  to  govern 
themselves,  proving  it  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword, 
and  securing  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  mother  country, 


!The  lands  not  held  as  private  estates  in  Great  Britain  were  known  as  the 
"Crown  lands,"  the  revenue  from  which  was  the  income  of  the  sovereign.  This 
continued  down  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  This  custom  continued  down  to 
Victoria,  who,  renouncing  the  crown  lands,  accepted  for  herself  and  her  children 
a  fixed  sum  annually,  but  this  annuity  does  not  descend  to  her  grandchildren. 

2The  history  of  the  early  voyages,  and  of  the  immigration  to  America  of  differ- 
ent nationalities,  including  the  Dutch,  is  too  familiar  to  be  repeated  here,  and 
a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  from  1497  to  1783,  is  passed  over.  With 
independence,  the  American  states  received  an  inheritance  of  which  they  hardly 
understood  the  value  at  the  time,  except  for  its  political  importance. 
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such  discoveries  had  been  made,  and  so  many  remained 
to  be  made,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  adopt  the 
apparently  natural  boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
namely,  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes  on  the 
north,  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  Florida  on  the  south,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  east. 

In  1779,  three  years  after  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, and  four  years  before  the  treaty  of  peace,  the 
American  Congress  recommended  to  the  several  states 
in  the  union  to  make  liberal  cessions  of  their  respective 
claims  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  union,  including 
the  state  making  the  cession.  Thus  early  did  our  gov- 
ernment assert  the  principle  that  the  lands  not  held  by 
occupancy  belonged  to  the  people  for  their  use.  The 
people  on  their  side  were  quite  willing  to  assist  the  union, 
burdened  as  it  was  with  the  debt  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  other  claims.  But  the  unsettled  boundaries  of 
the  several  states  made  it  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
convey  land  to  the  government  in  definite  measure,  some 
of  the  older  grants,  like  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
extending  "from  sea  to  sea.'  Disputes  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  colonies  over  their  boundaries,  as  when  the 
Dutch  had  established  New  Netherlands  on  the  Hudson 
River,  cutting  in  two  the  grant  of  Connecticut.  It  was 
not  until  1733  that  the  boundary  of  New  York  (formerly 
New  Netherlands),  was  settled,  and  Connecticut  still 
claimed  the  lands  west  of  New  York.  From  Maine  to 
Georgia  there  were  boundaries  to  be  settled. 

New  York  was  the  first  to  respond  to  the  suggestion 
of  congress,  in  1781,  by  ceding  all  her  title  to  lands 
west  of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  twenty  miles  west 
of  Niagara  River,  without  conditions.  Virginia  followed, 
and  on  March  1,  1784,  conveyed  her  territory  west  of  the 
Ohio  River  to  the  United  States.  Massachusetts,  in  1785, 
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also  renounced  her  claim,  unconditionally,  to  any  lands 
west  of  the  Hudson  River.  Connecticut,  in  1786,  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  claimed  by  her  west  of 
a  north  and  south  line  drawn  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania. 
Virginia's  first  charter  having  been  withdrawn,  the 
second,  dated  in  1609,  gave  this  colony  all  the  territory 
for  two  hundred  miles  north  and  south  of  Point  Comfort, 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  westward  to  the  "South  Sea,' 
or  Pacific  Ocean,  with  all  islands  lying  within  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  either  coast.  The  extension  westward  only 
to  the  Mississippi  of  the  northern  line  of  Virginia,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  left  nearly  half  of  that  state  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  territory  Vir- 
ginia, in  1783,  offered  to  cede  to  the  United  States,  upon 
condition  that  it  should  be  divided  into  states  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  square,  "or  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances  will 
admit,  and  that  the  states  so  formed  shall  be  distinct 
republican  states,  and  admitted  members  of  the  federal 
union,  having  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence  as  the  other  states."3  The  expenses 
incurred  by  Virginia  "in  subduing  British  posts,  or  in 
maintaining  forts  and  garrisons  within  or  for  the  de- 
fense, or  in  acquiring  any  part  of  the  territory  so  ceded 
or  relinquished'  should  be  fully  reimbursed  by  the 
United  States.  The  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants, 
and  other  settlers  who  had  professed  themselves  to  be 
citizens  of  Virginia,  were  to  have  their  possessions  con- 
firmed to  them,  and  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  and  liberties.  A  quantity  of  land,  not  ex- 


3It  would  seem  from  this  demand  of  Virginia  that  this  state  assumed  to  lay 
claim  to  all  the  Northwest  Territory.  However,  it  could  make  no  difference, 
since  the  other  states  had  ceded  whatever  rights  they  had,  except  to  strengthen 
the  title  of  the  general  government. 
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ceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  was 
required  to  be  granted  "to  General  George  Rogers  Clarke 
and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  who  marched 
with  him  when  the  post  of  Kaskaskia  and  Saint  Vincent 
were  reduced,  and  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  that  have 
been  since  incorporated  into  the  said  regiment,'  to  be 
laid  off  in  one  tract  in  such  shape  as  the  officers  should 
choose.  Also,  in  case  the  land  reserved  by  law  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  Ohio  River  for  the  bounties  of  the 
Virginia  troops  should  prove  insufficient  or  of  poor  qual- 
ity, then  the  deficiency  should  be  made  up  from  the 
lands  on  the  northwest  side  of  that  river.  All  the  land 
within  the  ceded  territory,  not  reserved  or  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  named,  was  to  be  a  common  fund  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  had  be- 
come, or  should  become,  members  of  the  confederation, 
"according  to  their  respective  proportions,  in  the  gen- 
eral charge  and  expenditure.' 

In  July,  1786,  congress  recommended  to  Virginia  to 
revise  her  act  of  cession  so  far  as  to  empower  the  United 
States  to  divide  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River 
into  not  more  than  five  nor  less  than  three  states,  as  the 
situation  of  that  country  and  the  circumstances  might 
require,  which  states  were  to  become  in  the  future  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  union. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  Connecticut  ceded  to 
the  union  the  lands  she  still  claimed  west  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  known  as  the  Western  Reserve,  extending  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  western  boundary 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  accepting  the  gift  congress  re- 
quired a  deed  relinquishing  the  jurisdictional  claim  of 
Connecticut  to  the  Western  Reserve  to  be  deposited  with 
the  deed  of  cession  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States  ;  and  provided  that  nothing 
contained  in  the  deed  of  cession  should  involve  the 
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government  in  the  dispute  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut  which  had  been  settled  in  the  federal  court. 
Neither  should  anything  contained  in  the  deed  pledge 
the  United  States  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  the 
ceded  lands.  All  of  this  being  agreed  to,  the  Western 
Eeserve  was  added  to  the  Northwest  Territory.  On  the 
other  hand  the  "military  tract'  was  reserved,  and  even 
added  to,  but  did  not  become  United  States  donation 
lands.  They  were  considered  as  Virginia's  bounty  to 
the  men  who  had  defended  and  preserved  the  country. 
The  jurisdiction,  however,  was  in  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

In  1787  South  Carolina  ceded  unconditionally  such 
land  as  she  laid  claim  to  between  the  mountain  range  by 
which  her  territory  was  traversed,  and  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  1790  North  Carolina  made  her  cession  simi- 
larly, except  that  neither  the  lands  nor  the  inhabitants 
west  of  the  mountains  should  be  "estimated"  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Revolutionary  War ;  that  soldiers  should 
receive  the  bounty  lands  promised  them  ;  that  certain 
entries  already  made  might  be  changed  ;  that  the  ceded 
territory  should  be  formed  into  a  state  or  states,  with  all 
the  privileges  set  forth  in  the  ordinance  of  the  late  con- 
gress for  the  government  of  the  Western  Territory  of  the 
United  States ;  provided,  always,  that  no  regulations 
made,  or  to  be  made,  by  congress  should  tend  to  emanci- 
pate slaves .  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  were 
to  be  liable  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  United  States 
debt,  and  the  arrears  of  the  debt  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
Union.  The  laws  of  this  state  should  be  in  force  in  the 
territory  until  repealed  or  altered,  and  nonresident  pro- 
prietors should  not  be  taxed  higher  than  residents.4 


4There  is  much  that  is  confusing  and  contradictory  in  the  act  of  North  Caro- 
lina, as  in  the  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  clause  forbidding  the 
passage  by  congress  of  an  act  tending  to  emancipate  slaves. 
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For  various  reasons  Georgia  was  not  read}7  to  renounce 
any  territory  claimed  by  her  before  1798,  and  the  deed 
of  cession  was  not  made  until  1802.  Georgia,  like  North 
Carolina,  desired  to  have  the  state  formed  from  her 
territory  enjoy  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Northwest 
Territory  by  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Out  of  the  lands 
relinquished  to  the  general  government  by  the  states 
south  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  territory  subsequently  ac- 
quired by  treaty  and  purchase  from  France  and  Spain, 
were  formed,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  several  territories  afterwards  admitted  as  states  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  in  the  compact 
between  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  North- 
west Territory. 

Hitherto  I  have  sketched  the  political  history  of  the 
lands  of  the  United  States  with  the  object  only  of  point- 
ing out  the  change  that  had  occurred  in  men's  ideas  of 
natural  rights  in  the  soil.  They  had  also  progressed 
greatly  in  their  understanding  of  political  rights.  The 
struggle  of  the  American  colonies  to  achieve  independ- 
ence had  served  as  an  object  lesson  of  immense  import- 
ance even  to  the  colonies  themselves,  and  they  were 
prepared  to  guard  their  new-found  freedom  with  a  jealous 
care.  Next  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  justice 
and  dignity  stands  the  compact  entered  into  between  the 
people  and  congress  in  giving  and  accepting  the  territory 
first  ceded  by  the  original  states  to  the  United  States, 
and  known  as  the  Ordinance  of  Seventeen  Eighty-Seven. 
By  this  ordinance  the  people  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
were  assured  that  no  person  demeaning  himself  in  a 
peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  should  ever  be  molested 
on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship,  or  religious  senti- 
ments. The  people  should  always  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  trial  by  jury  ; 
of  proportionate  representation  in  the  legislature,  and 
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of  judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  course  of  com- 
mon law.  All  persons  should  be  bailable,  except  for 
capital  offenses,  the  proof  of  which  was  evident,  or  the 
presumption  great.  All  fines  should  be  moderate,  and 
no  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  No  man 
should  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  but  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  No  man's  property 
should  be  taken  for  the  public  service  without  full  com- 
pensation. Religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  public  happiness, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  should  be  forever 
encouraged.  The  utmost  good  faith  should  always  be 
observed  towards  the  Indians.  Their  lands  and  property 
should  never  be  taken  away  from  them  without  their 
consent,  nor  their  rights  and  liberty  invaded  except  in 
lawful  war,  but  laws  for  their  protection  should  be 
enacted.  There  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  in  the  territory,  otherwise  than  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  person  should  have 
been  duly  convicted.5 

Comparing  this  noble  framework  of  the  new  state  with 
the  laws  and  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  colonies 
from  their  beginning,  our  admiration  cannot  be  with- 
held. But  it  is  to  its  effect  in  furnishing  the  means  of 
education  to  the  whole  people  that  attention  is  here 
directed.  Schools  and  education  were  "forever  to  be  en- 
couraged.' It  is  true  that  under  the  colonial  system 
a  few  colleges  had  been  established.  Six  years  after 
the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  Harvard  College  was 


5The  Constitution  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Oregon  was  formed  on 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  above  extract  is  taken,  somewhat  abbreviated, 
from  Articles  I,  II,  III  and  IV  of  that  document.  When  the  organic  act  of  Oregon 
Territory  was  framed  by  congress,  it  was  agreed  that  the  laws  already  in  operation 
in  Oregon  should  be  recognized  as  the  laws  of  the  territory.  The  adoption  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787  as  their  Constitution  by  the  pioneers  of  the  state,  was  due  to 
the  statesmanship  of  Jesse  Applegate,  one  of  the  "men  of  1843."  Its  author  was 
Nathan  Dane,  LL.  D.,  of  Massachusetts,  member  of  congress  in  1787. 
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founded.  Virginia  and  Connecticut  were  equally  in 
haste  to  provide  educational  advantages  for  their  young 
men  ;  but  it  was  only  the  sons  of  clergymen  and  the 
best  families  who  in  those  early  days  found  admit- 
tance. Humble  people  had  to  be  content  if  they  could 
read,  write,  and  cipher  ;  and  rules  of  grammar,  with  the 
sciences,  were  beyond  their  ambition. 

In  1785,  two  years  only  after  our  independence  was 
secured,  and  six  years  after  the  congress  of  the  states 
had  suggested  to  the  several  commonwealths  the  pro- 
priety of  contracting  their  boundaries  in  order  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  clear  themselves  of  debt,  and  to  be 
possessed  of  a  public  domain,  when  only  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Virginia  had  ceded  any  territory,  an 
ordinance  was  passed  providing  for  the  survey  of  these 
lands,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  should  be  put.  One 
seventh  part  was  to  be  drafted  for  "the  late  Continental 
army,"  and  the  remainder  allotted  among  the  states. 
The  only  reservations  made  were  for  the  officers  and 
soldiers  entitled  to  bounties  from  the  lands  of  Virginia ; 
four  lots  in  each  township  for  the  United  States,  and  "lot 
No.  16  of  every  township  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools  within  the  said  township;  also  one-third  part 
of  all  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  mines  to  be  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  congress  shall  hereafter 
direct."6 

As  the  other  states  made  their  contributions  to  the 
public  domain,  changes  were  made  in  the  appropriation 
of  land  for  educational  purposes,  but  without  affecting 
the  reservation  first  determined  upon  of  one  thirty-sixth 


°Subsequently  the  reservation  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  was  discon- 
tinued, and  lead  mines  and  salt  springs  substituted.  The  income  from  these 
sources  at  that  period  would  have  been  greater  than  from  other  mines.  But  no 
change  was  ever  made  from  1785  to  the  present  date  in  the  grant  of  the  sixteenth 
section  for  school  purposes. 
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part  of  all  the  government  lands  for  school  purposes.  As 
our  land  s}^stem  developed,  and  states  were  parceled  off 
one  after  another,  the  propositions  offered  to  them  more 
and  more  contained  large  donations  for  schools  of  differ- 
ent grades.  The  proposition  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
the  appropriations  actually  made  in  1803,  named  the 
sixteenth  section  in  every  township  in  that  part  of  the 
territory  purchased  of  the  Indians  ;  the  thirty-sixth  part 
of  the  United  States  Military  Tract ;  fourteen  townships 
in  the  Connecticut  Reserve  ;  one  thirty-sixth  part  in  the 
Virginia  Military  Tract,  and  also  one  thirty-sixth  part  of 
all  the  United  States  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to  which 
the  Indian  title  had  not  yet  been  extinguished,  to  be  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians,  to  consist  of  the  sixteenth  section 
in  each  township.  One  entire  township  in  the  District 
of  Cincinnati  was  offered  for  the  establishment  of  an 
academy.  John  Cleve  Symmes  and  his  associates,  who 
had  purchased  a  tract  in  Ohio  supposed  to  contain  one 
million  acres,  received  from  congress,  in  addition,  one 
entire  township  "for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
academy  and  other  public  schools  and  seminaries  of 

H 

learning. ' 

When  the  public  lands  in  Louisiana  were  offered  for 
sale  there  was  excepted  "section  number  16  in  every 
township,  and  a  tract  reserved  for  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing.' When  Tennessee  relinquished  her  claims  to  cer- 
tain lands,  the  state  was  required  to  appropriate  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  in  one  tract  for  the  use  of  two 
colleges,  one  to  be  located  in  East  and  one  in  West  Ten- 
nessee. Another  hundred  thousand  acres  was  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  an  academy  in  each  county  in 
the  state,  the  land  not  to  be  sold  for  less  than  $2  per 
acre  ;  and  the  state  should,  in  issuing  grants  and  per- 
fecting titles,  locate  one  section  in  every  township  for 
3 
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the  use  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children  forever. 
Mississippi  was  required  to  reserve  section  16  in  each 
township  for  the  support  of  schools  within  the  same, 
"with  the  exception  of  thirty-six  sections,  to  be  located 
in  one  body  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  use 
of  Jefferson  College.'  Other  grants  were  made  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  and  for  military  services.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  for  their  services  in  exploring  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific,  received  land  warrants  calling  for  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  acres  of  land  each,  and  the  men  who 
accompanied  them  three  hundred  and  twenty  each,  to  be 
located  on  any  of  the  public  lands  offered  for  sale  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  None  of  these  donations  could  be  made 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  congress  assembled.  Thus  our  government  set  out 
with  the  highest  ideal  then  possible  of  community  rights 
in  land.  If  since  then  we  have  gambled  away  our  com- 
mon heritage,  or  sold  it  to  non-resident  speculators,  we 
have  in  so  far  departed  from  that  ideal. 

The  largeness  of  the  subject  prohibits  any  attempt  to 
furnish  a  history  of  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States 
in  a  single  article .  It  is  in  fact  the  history  of  this  nation . 
Our  land  system  settled  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  It  drew  to  us  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
it  gave  them  homes,  and  educated  their  children  ;  it  was 
"Liberty  enlightening  the  world.'  But  just  because  the 
government  was  so  rich  in  lands,  it  grew  careless,  specu- 
lative, even  profligate.  It  lavished  soil  enough  to  make 
several  states  upon  corporations  without  honor,  forget- 
ting that  it  was  only  the  trustee  of  the  people,  whose 
consent  had  never  directly  been  asked.  It  sold  to  ad- 
venturers, who  never  intended  to  make  homes,  immense 
tracts  contiguous  to  watercourses,  from  which  the  buyers 
excluded  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  winked  at  the 
wrongful  acts  of  its  agents  in  selecting  swamp  and  over- 
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flowed  lands,  and  mineral  lands.  One  thing  it  never 
did,  however;  it  never  permitted  the  school  lands  to 
deteriorate  in  value,  but  when  the  legal  sections  fell 
upon  worthless  ground,  lieu  lands  were  permitted  to  be 
selected  from  any  unappropriated  good  land  most  con- 
tiguous.7 

****** 

In  the  first  quarter  century  of  the  republic  there  was 
added  to  its  public  lands,  by  treaty  and  purchase,  the 
Floridas  and  all  the  vast  region  known  as  the  Louisiana 
Territory,  reaching  north  to  the  British  Possessions  and 
west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  One  of  our  navigators 
had  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  mythical  Oregon  River, 
and  a  party  of  our  explorers  had  discovered  the  head- 
waters of  the  same,  following  its  course  to  the  sea.  An 
American  fur  company  had  erected  a  fort  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  it  lost,  first  through  the  treachery  of 
the  British  members  of  the  company  and  a  second  time 
by  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  finally  recovered  through 
the  victory  of  our  arms  on  the  high  seas.  These  were 
wonderful  achievements  for  a  nation  in  its  infancy.  But 
the  people  were  prosperous  and  satisfied,  pressing  un- 
dauntedly forward,  and  filling  up  the  new  states.  The 


7  A  great  deal  of  unwise  criticism  has  been  declaimed  and  written  upon  the 
government's  dealings  with  the  Indians  in  the  matter  of  their  reservations.  But 
human  wisdom  has  seldom  been  able,  however  sincere  the  endeavor,  to  bridge 
over  with  peace  the  gulf  between  savagery  and  civilization.  The  United  States 
began  by  binding  the  government  in  the  ordinance  of  1787  to  "observe  the  utmost 
good  faith  towards  the  Indians."  During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence, 
treaties  were  made  with  half  a  hundred  tribes.  It  was  declared  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  any  persons,  not  acting  for  the  govern- 
ment, to  treat  with,  or  purchase  lands  from  an  Indian  nation— an  inhibition 
meant  to  prevent  trouble  with  the  natives,  as  well  as  frauds  against  the  govern- 
ment. But  Indian  wars  were  not  prevented,  and  continue  to  this  day.  The 
United  States  has  supported  an  army  to  defend  its  citizens  against  savage  out- 
breaks. Every  congress  appropriates  large  sums  for  the  support  of  its  Indian 
wards,  and  for  their  education.  According  to  recent  reports,  the  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  cost  the  government,  in  1897,  for  each  pupil  in  the  Indian  schools,  $167,  or 
a  lump  sum  of  $11,750,  over  and  above  the  pay  of  the  superintendent,  and  other 
expenses.  The  Indian  school  at  Salem,  Oregon,  for  the  same  year,  cost  the  treas- 
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secret  of  the  prosperity  and  content  was  the  equal  distri- 
bution of  land,  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  any,  and 
the  reservation  in  all  the  townships  for  common  schools. 

We  claimed  by  right  of  discovery  and  first  occupation, 
the  Oregon  Territory.  Great  Britain  disputed  our  claim 
with  enough  show  of  rights  to  furnish  some  ground  for 
the  contention.  Neither  government  was  prepared  to  go 
to  war  over  it,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  con- 
vention of  1818  by  which  a  joint  occupancy  was  agreed 
upon,  a  perpetual  irritation  was  kept  up  between  the 
two  countries  through  the  determination  of  the  western 
pioneers  to  stretch  their  boundaries  to  the  Pacific,  taking 
the  land  surveyor  along  with  them.  In  1846  the  ques- 
tion was  finally  settled,  and  not  unjustly. 

The  pioneers  who  for  several  years  had  been  toilsomely 
journeying  across  two  thousand  miles  of  wilderness  to 
reach  the  Land  of  Promise,  now  looked  for  immediate 
congressional  action  to  be  taken  which  should  give  them 
formally  the  territorial  rights  and  privileges  conferred 
by  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  But  in  this  they  were  disap- 
pointed. That  same  ordinance,,  it  was,  which  delayed 
the  organization  of  a  territorial  government,  the  people 
of  Oregon  having  expressly  petitioned  to  be  organized 


ury  $50,100,  and  the  support  of  the  establishment,  $71,700.  The  Indian  reservations, 
including  Indian  Territory,  comprise  four  and  forty-three  hundredths  per  cent, 
of  our  public  lands,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  The  whole  Indian  population  of  the 
United  States  is  officially  stated  at  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand.  Of 
these  forty -two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  can  read;  over  fifty- 
three  thousand  can  converse  in  English.  The  government  has  built  for  them 
twenty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dwelling  houses,  besides 
schoolhouses,  and  there  are  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  churches  on  the  reser- 
vations. Religious  and  other  societies  have  contributed  large  amounts  for  school 
and  church  purposes.  The  money  collected  in  1899  for  the  instruction  and  ad- 
vancement of  "the  nation's  wards"  was  $261,515;  for  general  church  work,  $119,407. 
New  York  this  year  contributed  for  an  Indian  school  in  that  state  $16,016.  The 
senate  bill  this  present  year  for  an  Indian  school  at  Riverside,  California,  pro- 
posed to  appropriate  $75,000.  Another  Indian  school  at  Ferris,  California,  gets  $167 
per  pupil  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  The  whole  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  Indians  in  1900  is  $8,414,000.  At  this  rate  is  the  nation  still 
paying  for  its  public  lands. 
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under  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Northwestern  States. 
The  opposition  to  their  petition  came  from  the  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  of  the  slave  states,  who  saw  in 
the  rapid  increase  of  northern  free  states  a  loss  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  congress,  and  the  threatened  destruc- 
tion of  slavery,  or  of  the  Union.  The  struggle  had  been 
begun  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  when  by  a  com- 
promise between  the  north  and  south,  Missouri  had  been 
admitted  as  a  slave  state  under  a  compact  that  no  more 
slave  states  should  be  organized  north  of  the  parallel  of 
36°  30'. 

The  prospect  of  a  large  body  of  free  states  being 
formed  above  that  line,  extending  even  to  the  Pacific, 
was  one  to  which  southern  senators  opposed  their  most 
skilled  diplomacy,  their  object  being  to  gain  time,  by 
statecraft  or  otherwise,  to  extend  slave  territory  west- 
ward at  an  equal  rate.  But  the  friends  of  Oregon  in 
congress,  who  cared  not  overmuch  about  the  question  of 
slavery  or  of  free  soil,  were  touched  by  the  fidelity  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  of  the  Oregon 
settlers,  and  anxious  to  have  them  rewarded  as  congress 
had,  year  after  year,  proposed  to  do — by  liberal  dona- 
tions of  land.  The  Linn  bill  had  done  its  work  in  popu- 
lating the  Wallamet  Valley,  and  the  population  of  this 
valley  had  determined  the  title  to  the  country.  So 
much  was  granted.  Thomas  H.  Benton  had  written  his 
congratulations  on  the  settlement  of  the  boundary,  and 
promised  the  early  organization  of  the  territory  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  President  Polk  had 
spoken  most  flatteringly  of  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of 
the  pioneers.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  drawn  up  a  bill 
containing  everything  for  which  the  pioneers  had  ever 
asked,  and  something  more.  That  something  more  was 
the  thirty-sixth  section  of  land  in  every  township  for 
school  purposes,  in  addition  to  the  sixteenth. 
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I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  writers  who  represent 
that  this  addition  to  school  land  was  a  special  favor  to 
Oregon  ;  and  at  least  one  Oregon  man  who  claimed  to 
have  secured  it  by  his  personal  efforts.8  But  the  records 
of  congress  disprove  such  pretensions.  It  was  some- 
times objected  in  congress  that  the  new  states  were  re- 
ceiving too  much  land  gratuitously.9  In  a  speech  on 
this  subject  by  Woodbridge,  of  Michigan,  delivered  April 


8Mr.  J.  Quinn  Thornton,  who  came  to  Oregon  late  in  1846,  was  appointed  a 
judge  under  the  provisional  government  by  Governor  Abernethy,  and  was  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  Washington  late  in  1847,  arriving  there  May  11,  1848,  several  times 
during  his  lifetime  publicly  asserted,  in  written  articles  and  in  addresses  deliv- 
ered before  the  Pioneer  Association,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Douglas  Bill. 
By  comparing  dates  it  will  be  seen  that  he  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the  house  December  23,  1846,  soon  after  the 
boundary  treaty.  It  passed  the  house  January  16, 1847,  was  sent  to  the  senate, 
amended,  and  laid  upon  the  table  March  3,  1847.  In  1848  Douglas  was  a  senator, 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories.  On  the  tenth  of  January  the 
Oregon  bill  came  up,  was  referred  to  Douglas'  committee,  and  reported,  without 
amendments,  February  7.  This  was  the  identical  bill  over  which  senators 
wrangled  in  so  dramatic  a  fashion  until  the  last  hour  of  the  session,  in  August, 
1848.  A  compromise  bill  was  devised  by  the  southern  members,  by  which  Ore- 
gon could  come  in  in  company  with  New  Mexico  and  California,  but  congress 
would  have  none  of  it.  There  Was  no  opportunity  during  Thornton's  stay  in 
Washington  to  alter  or  amend  the  Oregon  bill,  which,  when  it  passed  the  senate, 
was  in  all  essential  features,  including  school  lands,  the  same  bill  which  was 
published  in  the  Oregon  Spectator  of  September  16,  1847,  more  ihan  a  month 
before  Thornton  set  sail  for  his  destination.  As  the  Spectator  was  the  only  news- 
paper in  Oregon  at  that  time,  and  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Governor,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  it  was  read  by  the  Governor's  appointee.  Notwithstanding 
these  adverse  circumstances  and  conclusions,  Mr.  Thornton  never  ceased  to 
claim  the  authorship  of  the  organic  act  of  Oregon,  nor  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  having  bestowed  upon  this  and  other  new  states  the  priceless  benefit  of 
school  lands.  "I  will  frankly  admit,"  he  says  in  his  autobiography,  "that  when 
to  this  section  (the  sixteenth)  of  the  public  lands,  the  thirty-sixth  was  added 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  thought  that  Providence  had  made  me  the  instru- 
ment by  which  so  great  a  boon  was  bestowed  upon  posterity  filled  my  heart  with 
emotions  as  pure  and  deep  as  can  be  experienced  by  man;"  and  goes  on  to  antici- 
pate being  recognized  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race  when  his  toils  and  responsibil- 
ities should  be  over.  See  Transactions  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  for 
1874,  and  some  later  numbers,  for  these  false  claims.  Also  the  Portland  Oregonian 
of  May  15, 1885,  in  which  he  distinctly  denies  the  facts  of  history,  and  relates  in- 
credible occurrences  with  such  minuteness  of  detail  and  loftiness  of  expression 
as  to  deceive  any  but  the  well  informed  in  public  affairs.  The  ordinary  reader 
could  not  conceive  such  mendacity  and  dissembling. 

9The  older  states  made  such  provision  as  they  could  for  education.  Connecti- 
cut reserved  some  of  her  lands  for  popular  education,  and  any  state  had  the 
same  right,  but  the  "land  states,"  as  they  were  called,  offered  lands  for  semi- 
naries of  learning,  and  universities,  two  entire  townships  being  the  usual  amount 
granted  for  this  purpose,  besides  the  thirty-sixth  part  set  aside  by  compact. 
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29,  1846,  that  gentleman  said:  "Now,  a  very  great 
error  prevails  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  I 
believe,  that  the  school  lands,  amounting,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  says,  in  some  instances,  to  an 
enormous  amount,  are  gratuitously  conveyed  to  the  new 
states.  Sir,  I  do  not  so  read  my  books  at  all.  There  is  no 
gratuity  about  it !  This  appropriation  of  section  sixteen 
was  made  in  order  to  secure  an  accelerated  sale  of  your 
wild  lands.  I  do  not  say  that  there  were  not  other  and 
higher  motives,  but  this  was  one,  and  an  efficient  one. 

You  published  to  the  world  your  terms  of  sale. 
You  pledged  your  faith  to  all  who  should  buy  land  of 
you  in  any  surveyed  township,  that  one  thirty-sixth 
part  of  it,  namely,  section  number  sixteen,  should  for- 
ever afterwards  be  applied  toward  the  support  of  schools . 

It  is  true  that  you  afterwards  affected  to  trans- 
fer these  school  lands  to  the  states  ;  but  what  passed  by 
that  transfer?  Nothing,  sir,  but  the  naked  title  only, 
subject  always  to  the  use,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit the  competency  of  your  doing  even  that.'  So  there 
were  in  congress,  in  1846,  men  who  contended  that  the 
western  people,  and  not  the  government  which  had  sol- 
emnly renounced  it,  held  the  right  to  the  educational 
reservations  in  the  public  lands  from  the  beginning. 

In  August,  1846,  a  bill  being  before  congress  to  enable 
Wisconsin  to  form  a  state  government,  it  passed  through 
the  usual  routine,  and  was  reported  from  the  territo- 
rial committee  by  Douglas,  February  9,  1847.  On  the 
fifteenth,  the  question  of  engrossing  the  bill  was  about 
being  put,  when  John  A.  Rockwell  of  Connecticut,  moved 
to  amend  by  adding  the  following  :  "And  be  it  further 
enacted,  That  in  addition  to  section  numbered  sixteen, 
section  numbered  thirty-six,  in  each  township  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  in  said  state,  not  here- 
tofore otherwise  disposed  of,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
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appropriated  to  the  support  of  education  in  the  said 
state.'  Certain  conditions  were  attached,  which  need 
not  be  here  quoted,  as  the  amendment  failed.10 

That  it  failed  was  not  owing  to  any  strong  opposition 
so  much  as  to  the  fact  of  its  not  being  incorporated  in 
the  original  bill.  Congressmen  and  senators  have  to  be 
urged  somewhat  to  make  changes  by  which  their  districts 
gain  nothing.  Rockwell's  amendment  was  crowded  out 
by  other  business  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  public 
lands  then  claiming  attention. 

Nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  goes  to  show 
that  Mr.  Rockwell  was  the  first  to  propose  the  additional 
school  section.  The  Wisconsin  and  the  Oregon  bills 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  same  committee  of  the  house, 
and  at  the  same  time.  Yet  the  Douglas  bill  contained 
the  two  school  sections  in  every  township,  and  the  Wis- 
consin bill  did  not.  The  Douglas  bill  passed  in  the  house 
and  was  sent  to  the  senate  in  January,  1847,  whereas 
the  Wisconsin  bill  was  not  reported  until  February, 
which  gives  Mr.  Douglas  precedence  in  proposing  the 
change  to  congress.  The  question  might  arise  why,  since 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  presented  both 
bills,  he  withheld  the  additional  section  from  one  and 
gave  it  to  the  other.  Did  he  wish  to  show  favor,  or  seem 
to  do  so,  to  Oregon,  as  a  reward  for  her  long  and  loyal 
waiting?  It  might  well  be  so,  and  probably  was  so. 

But  Oregon  was  not  receiving  a  special  gift  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  her  school  lands,  as  some  suppose.  In 
November,  1846,  James  H.  Piper,  Acting  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  made  a  report  to  Robert  J. 


10Rockwell  had  given  notice  of  this  amendment  011  the  tenth  of  May,  one  day 
before  the  arrival  of  Thornton  in  Washington.  See  his  "Oregon  and  California," 
vol.  2,  p.  248.  Therefore  Mr.  Rockwell's  idea  did  not  originate  with  Mr.  Thornton. 
In  his  article  in  the  "Transactions,"  for  1883,  he  makes  Mr.  Rockwell  prophesy 
that  he  "will  not  get  the  Oregon  bill  so  amended  as  to  set  apart  two  sections 
in  each  township,  instead  of  one,  as  already  provided  for  in  the  Oregon  bill"— 
forgetting  in  this  instance  to  claim  paternity  to  both. 
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Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "on  the  expediency 
of  making  further  provision  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  in  the  land  states.11  The  Secretary,  in  his  report 
to  the  house  of  representatives,  referring  to  the  proposed 
donations  of  land  to  settlers  in  and  immigrants  to  Ore- 
gon, recommended,  also,  "the  grant  of  a  school  section  in 
the  center  of  every  quarter  of  a  township,  which  would 
bring  the  school  house  within  a  point  not  exceeding  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  distance  from  the  most  remote  inhab- 
itant of  such  quarter  township."12  In  his  report  for 
1847-48  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  again  referred 
to  this  subject  as  follows  :  "Congress  to  some  extent 
adopted  this  recommendation,  by  granting  two  school 
sections  instead  of  one,  for  education  in  Oregon  ;13  but  it 


"Says  the  commissioner:  "The  expediency  of  making  further  provision  for 
the  support  of  common  schools  in  the  land  states  has  attracted  much  attention, 
and  certainly  is  worthy  of  the  most  favorable  consideration.  Those  states  are 
sparsely  settled  by  an  active,  industrious  and  enterprising  people,  who,  however, 
may  not  have  sufficient  means  independent  of  their  support,  to  endow  or  maintain 
public  schools.  To  aid  in  this  important  matter,  congress  at  the  commencement 
of  our  land  system,  and  when  the  reins  of  government  were  held  by  the  sages 
of  the  revolution,  set  apart  one  section  out  of  every  township  of  thirty-six 
square  miles.  At  that  early  day  this  provision  doubtless  appeared  munificent, 
but  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  inadequate.  It  is  obviously  necessary  that  at 
least  one  school  should  be  established  in  each  of  those  townships,  and  to  do  this 
they  have  only  the  section  of  land  above  mentioned,  worth  about  $800.  To  invest 
this  sum  safely  it  cannot  be  made  to  yield  more  than  $48  per  annum,  which  will 
not  pay  the  salary  of  a  teacher  for  a  single  month ;  and  the  whole  of  the  principal 
would  not  enable  a  township  to  erect  a  suitable  common  school  edifice,  and  em- 
ploy a  teacher  for  one  year.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  this  provision  does  not 
go  far  to  accomplish  the  original  design,  and  that  without  the  aid  of  other  means 
the  citizens  of  those  growing  states  cannot  obtain  the  advantages  of  a  general 
system  of  education.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  further  grants  of  land 
be  made  for  that  object,  and  wherever  the  lands  reserved  for  the  use  of  schools 
are  found  to  be  valueless,  that  the  proper  officer  of  the  state  be  authorized  to 
select  others  in  lien  of  them.  *  *  * 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  PIPER, 
HON.  ROBERT  J.  WALKER,  Acting  Commissioner. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
House  Ex.  Doc.  9,  Vol.  II,  Twenty-ninth  Congress,  Second  Session. 

12Ex.  Doc.,  First  Session,  Thirtieth  Congress,  Vol.  1, 1847-48. 

13This  statement  that  congress  "granted  Oregon  two  school  sections"  calls  for 
explanation.  It  was  only  in  the  Northwest  Territoi'y,  subject  to  the  ordinance 
of  1787  by  compact,  that  these  sixteen  sections  belonged,  as  Woodbridge  of  Mich- 
igan contended,  to  the  states  formed  out  of  that  territory.  Where  other  states 
received  them  it  was  by  grant  of  congress. 
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is  respectfully  suggested  that  even  thus  extended  the 
grant  is  still  inadequate  in  amount,  while  the  location  is 
inconvenient.' 

William  M.  Gwin,  Senator  from  California,  remarking 
on  the  transfer  of  the  public  lands  from  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1849, 
says  :  "When  a  territorial  government  was  established 
over  Oregon,  some  able  men  contended  for  four  sections 
for  each  township,  and  they  succeeded  in  getting  two/ 
and  quotes  from  Walker's  report.15  He  also  referred,  in 
a  speech  before  the  State  Convention  of  California  in 
I860,  to  Piper  and  Walker  as  authors  of  the  movement 
to  increase  the  amount  of  school  land  in  the  new  states. 
Although  not  important  in  themselves,  these  facts  are 
interesting.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  the  properly  constituted 
mind  to  know  to  whom  to  give  credits.  It  is  also  a 
satisfaction  to  remove  from  history  falsehoods,  whether 


14The  Secretary  urged  other  reasons  for  the  additional  grants.  "Even  as  a 
question  of  revenue,"  he  says,  "such  grants  would  more  than  refund  their  value 
to  the  government,  as  each  quarter  township  is  composed  of  nine  sections,  of 
which  the  central  section  would  be  granted  for  schools,  and  each  of  the  remain- 
ing eight  sections  would  be  adjacent  to  that  granted.  Those  eight  sections  thus 
located  and  each  adjoining  a  school  section,  would  be  of  greater  value  than  when 
separated  by  many  miles  from  such  opportunities,  and  the  thirty-two  sections  of 
one  entire  township,  with  these  benefits,  would  bring  a  larger  price  to  the  govern- 
ment than  thirty-five  sections  out  of  thirty-six,  where  one  section  only,  so  remote 
from  the  rest,  was  granted  for  such  a  purpose.  The  public  domain  would  thus 
be  settled  at  an  earlier  period,  and  yielding  larger  products,  thus  soon  augment 
our  exports  and  our  imports,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  revenue  from 
duties.  The  greater  diffusion  of  education  would  increase  the  power  of  mind 
and  knowledge,  applied  to  our  industrial  pursuits,  and  augment  in  this  way  also 
the  products  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  Each  state  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  every  other,  for  the  representatives  of  the  whole  regulate  by  their  votes 
the  measures  of  the  union,  which  must  be  more  happy  and  progressive  in  pro- 
portion as  its  councils  are  guided  by  more  enlightened  views,  resulting  from 
more  universal  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge  and  education."'— Ex.  Doc., 
Second  Session,  Thirtieth  Congress,  Vol.  II,  1848-49. 

i-r>Gwin's  Autobiography,  Mr.  Bancroft's  Hist.  Cal.  VI,  298. 
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deliberate  or  accidental,  which  blind  our  vision  as  to  the 
verity  of  so-called  history.16 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  1803  to  1848,  in  each  of  the 
twelve  territories  organized  from  the  public  lands,  the 
sixteenth  section  in  every  township  w^as  reserved  for 
school  purposes,  Oregon  being  the  first  to  receive. the 
addition  of  the  thirty-sixth.  There  has  been  no  fixed 
rule  of  appropriation,  much  depending  upon  the  people 
and  their  representatives.  In  1812,  and  again  in  1824 
congress  ordered  a  survey  of  certain  towns  and  villages 
in  Missouri,  reserving  for  the  use  of  schools  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  whole  survey.  When  sold  these  town  reser- 
vations produced  large  sums,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Louis. 
Down  to  1880  seven  states  and  eight  territories  had  re- 
ceived the  thirty-sixth  section  in  each  township .  Twenty- 
four  states  had  received  two  townships  each  for  the  use 
of  universities.  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Florida 
had  taken  more.  Previous  to  1882  the  appropriation  of 
land  for  common  schools  in  the  land  states  aggregated 
sixty-seven  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  tliou- 


1CI  must  be  pardoned  if  I  once  more  call  attention  to  the  willful  perversion  of 
truth  by  the  talented  but  unscrupulous  J.  Quinn  Thornton.  In  the  transactions 
of  the  Pioneer  Association  for  1874,  speaking  of  the  Oregon  bill  and  the  school- 
land  grants:  "Up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  congress  had  never 
appropriated  more  than  the  sixteenth  section  for  the  support  of  common  schools; 
and  the  late  Nathan  Dane,  LL.  D.,  had  labored  long  before  he  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing the  government  to  appropriate  that  portion  of  the  public  lands."  The  italics 
are  mine:  the  word  "late,"  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Doctor  Dane  had  been 
dead  for  thirty-nine  years,  having  passed  to  his  reward  in  1835,  after  a  useful  and 
honorable  life;  the  word  "that,"  because  in  another  place  Thornton  claims  him- 
self to  have  induced  the  government  to  make  this  appropriation.  It  is  difficult 
to  deal  with  such  constant  shuffling  with  the  intention  to  deceive.  A  different 
unintentional  error  occurred  in  the  course  of  my  investigations,  when,  in  1882, 1 
wrote  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  information  as  to  the  first  act  of  con- 
gress reserving  the  thirty-sixth  section  in  each  township  for  school  purposes,  and 
was  informed  by  the  commissioner  that  "the  act  was  approved  March  3, 1849  (U. 
S.  Statutes,  Vol  I,  page  154),  entitled  an  act  to  establish  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment of  Minnesota."  He  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  organic  act  of  Oregon, 
which  passed  on  the  fourteenth  of  August,  1848,  contained  the  same  appropria- 
tion. This  was  probably  because  it  was  in  1849  that  the  affairs  of  the  land  office 
were  turned  over  to  the  interior  department,  and  he  had  not  searched  the  previ- 
ous records. 
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sand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  acres  ;  for  university 
purposes,  one  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty  acres ;  for  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges,  nine  million  six  hundred  thousand 
acres — a  total  of  seventy-nine  million  one  hundred  and 
forty-fpur  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  acres 
devoted  to  the  support  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been  necessary  to  make 
changes  in  the  land  laws,  as  when  the  discovery  of 
mineral  lands,  reserved  by  congress  called  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  lieu  lands,  but  there  has  been  no  diminution 
in  quantity  or  value. 

Oregon  has  less  vacant  or  public  land  than  from  its 
area  might  be  expected.  The  bounty  of  government  in 
donating  to  the  pioneer  settlers  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  to  a  family — three  hundred  and  twenty  to  the  hus- 
band, and  the  same  amount  to  the  wife — and  to  single 
men  and  women  three  hundred  and  twenty  each,  pro- 
vided they  lived  upon  or  improved  their  claims,  disposed 
of  most  of  the  cultivable  area  west  of  the  Cascade  Range. 
The  school  lands  which  passed  with  the  territorial  act 
occupied  two  thirty-sixths  of  every  township.  The  act 
of  admission  passed  to  the  state  the  usual  endowment  of 
five  hundred  thousand  acres  for  its  public  uses,17  with 
twelve  salt  springs  and  six  sections  adjoining  each ; 
ninety  thousand  acres  for  the  endowment  of  an  agricul- 
tural college,  and  seventy-two  sections  for  the  use  and 
support  of  a  state  university.  Subsequent  grants  to  rail- 
roads and  public  highways,  with  military  and  Indian 
reservations,  absorbed  large  bodies  of  land,  both  in  the 
valleys  and  the  mountains.  The  state  devoted  the  net 
proceeds,  with  the  accruing  interest  of  the  five  hundred 
thousand  acres,  as  an  irreducible  fund  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  and  for  the  purchase  of  libraries  and 


17 Act  of  Congress  of  September  4,  1841. 
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apparatus.18  It  also  added  to  this  fund  all  gifts  to  the 
state  whose  purpose  was  not  named. 

The  actual  quantity  of  land  allowed  by  congress  to 
Oregon  for  common  school  purposes  is  three  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  at  a  minimum  price 
per  acre  of  $1.25,  the  management  of  the  income  being 
left  to  a  board,  of  which  the  Governor  is  one.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  clerk  of  this  board  that  the  fund  now 
amounts  to  $3,000,000,  which  is  securely  invested  at  ten 
per  cent. 

In  1850  congress  passed  a  swamp  land  act,  the  inten- 
tion of  which  was  to  enable  the  states  subject  to  overflow 
by  the  Mississippi,  to  construct  levees,  and  drain  over- 
flowed lands.  The  law  was  subsequently  extended  to 
other  states.  Oregon,  however,  had  no  rivers  requiring 
levees,  nor  any  swamp  lands.  This  fact  did  not  prevent 
beaver-dam  lands,  the  most  valuable  in  the  state,  from 
being  taken  up  as  swamp  lands.  The  scandal  attached 
also  the  meadow  lands  about  lakes  in  the  interior,  and 
even  to  lands  included  in  Indian  reservation  lands.  Nor 
is  congress  quite  guiltless  in  this  respect,  since  it  has 
recklessly  granted  principalities  in  the  public  soil  to  aid 
enterprises  designed  by  private  companies  for  their  own 
benefit,  these  grants  being  obtained  by  representations, 
wholly  unfounded,  of  the  public  utility  in  the  undertak- 
ing.19 The  hand  of  the  lobbyist  is  visible  in  these  mat- 
ters, while  suspicion  attaches  to  both  state  and  national 


18The  canal  and  locks  at  Oregon  City  were  built  out  of  the  first  proceeds  of 
the  five  hundred  thousand  acres,  when  it  was  converted  to  the  school  fund  to 
prevent  its  appropriation  to  local  schemes  of  minor  importance. 

19By  act  of  July,  1864,  congress  granted  to  the  State  of  Oregon,  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  military  wagon  road  from  Eugene  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  state,  alternate  sections  of  the  public  lands  designated  by  odd  numbers,  for 
three  sections  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  road,  the  United  States  to  share  in  it  as 
a  military  post  road.  The  land  was  to  be  sold  in- quantities  at  one  time  of  thirty 
sections  on  the  completion  of  ten  miles,  and  within  five  years,  failing  which,  the 
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legislators,  who  too  frequently  have  other  than  the  peo- 
ple's interest  at  heart. 

The  vacant  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  still 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  square  miles  in  extent,  or  one-third  of  our 
total  area,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  Indian  reservations  and 
forest  reservations  together  occupy  five  and  forty-three 
hundredths  per  cent.  The  State  of  Texas  comprises  eight 
and  eighty -three  hundredths  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States,  and  owns  all  the  public  lands  within  its 
borders.  Thus  there  remains  open  to  settlement  the 
vacant  one-third,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  Texas,  and  the 
Islands.  Almost  all  of  the  vacant  lands  are  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  and  include  much  that  is  of  but  little 
present  value  to  the  agriculturist  from  its  aridity.  Yet 
not  one  rod  of  it  is  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  the  political 
economist.  Forests  and  mines  are  as  necessary  to  ad- 
vanced civilization  as  grain  fields  and  orchards.  But 
even  were  this  not  true,  the  earth  needs  waste  places 
where  pure  air  and  pure  water  are  generated  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  lower  plains.  Men  will  gradually  accustom 
themselves  to  deserts,  and  will  cause  them  to  blossom 
like  the  rose.  Wherever  they  go,  the  foundation  of  a 
home  is  awaiting  them,  and  the  common  school  is  pro- 
vided for  their  children.  It  is  thus  we  are  educating  the 
nations. 

It  can  hardly  be  superfluous  to  revert  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  general  government  and  the  individual  state 
to  remember  and  guard  the  people's  rights  in  the  public 


land  reverted  to  the  United  States.  The  grant  amounted  to  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  per  mile  for  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
miles — or  more  than  all  given  to  the  state  on  its  admission  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  acres.  The  company  was  allowed  a  primary  sale  of  thirty  sec- 
tions with  which  to  begin  surveying.  A  road  was  opened  from  Eugene  to  and 
over  the  mountains  in  1867,  which  was  little  used  or  useful.  In  1873  the  land 
grant  was  sold  to  a  San  Francisco  company,  and  this  immense  government  gift 
passed  to  private  ownership  in  another  state. 
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domain.  A  wastefulness  which  tends  to  contract  free 
acreage  beyond  the  convenient  demands  of  settlement 
and  use,  is  to  deprive  the  nation  of  strength  and  elas- 
ticity. When  we  have  no  longer  anything  to  offer  the 
coming  generations,  it  will  be  a  pity  if  they  come.  The 
power  of  the  great  land  owner  over  the  man  who  has 
inherited  nothing,  and  is  too  poor  to  purchase  at  the 
landlords'  prices,  will  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
same  which  the  landlords  of  Europe  exercise  over  the 
peasant  classes  there.  The  ladder  by  which  our  people 
have  climbed  to  happy  heights  of  prosperity  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  poor  man  will  have  become  the  slave  of 
the  rich  man.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  universal  intelligence 
which  we  are  at  so  much  pains  to  cultivate  will  be,  in 
such  circumstances,  an  unmixed  blessing,  since  the  en- 
lightened mind  has  requirements  which  are  not  felt  by 
the  ignorant,  the  absence  of  which  inflicts  pain,  and  fre- 
quently leads  to  crime. 

FRANCES  F.  VICTOR. 


As  we  travel  through  the  Willamette  Valley  with  the 
dispatch  and  comfort  of  a  well-equipped  railway  service, 
we  are  quickly  forgetting  how  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers journeyed.  Pioneer  experiences  and  hardships 
are  memories  of  long  ago  ;  another  century  is  dawning, 
and  we  say  that  "the  new  is  better  than  the  old.' 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  this  state  the 
horse  was  the  only  means  of  travel,  unless  one's  course 
lay  along  the  Willamette,  and  then  it  was  the  canoe  with 
paddles  that  carried  trappers,  explorers,  and  occasional 
Hudson's  Bay  officials  on  their  journeys.  The  native 
grasses  were  luxuriant  and  abundant,  the  climate  mild, 
and  every  settler's  door  stood  hospitably  ajar.  Jour- 
neying was  by  easy  stages  and  not  irksome.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  remember  that  there  was  a  time  when  one  had  time 
to  be  leisurely  and  greet  one's  friends  in  a  kindly,  simple 
fashion.  Civilization  was  gathered  within  the  four  walls 
of  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  River.  Our  great- 
est friend,  John  McLoughlin,  was  the  chief  factor  of  all 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  establishments  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  children  who  have  been  born 
in  the  original  Oregon  Territory  may  well  "rise  up  and 
call  him  blessed.' 

The  good  "old  doctor/  as  he  was  respectfully  and 
affectionately  called,  cheered  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
immigrants  by  his  deeds  of  gracious  humanity.  With  a 
generous  hand  he  furnished  provisions,  clothing,  cattle, 
grain,  and  farming  implements,  taking  in  return  the 
immigrant's  word  that  he  would  ever  be  repaid  ;  the 
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word  was  sometimes  kept  and  oftentimes  broken.  Doc- 
tor McLoughlin  conducted  life  at  Fort  Vancouver  as 
feudal  lords  of  old,  and  that,  too,  with  strict  military 
discipline ;  the  coming  and  going  regulated  by  the 
ringing  of  the  great  bell.  The  members  of  this  large 
household  breakfasted  and  supped  by  their  own  firesides, 
but  dinner  was  served  in  the  hall  for  gentlemen  and 
visitors.  All  stood  while  the  doctor  said  grace,  and  men 
of  humble  birth  "sat  below  the  salt.'  Distinguished 
men  gathered  at  this  board.  Foremost  among  them  we 
reckon  Douglas,  the  botanist,  to  whom  the  doctor  fur- 
nished escort  and  transportation.  As  he  took  his  way 
through  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  on  to  the  Rogue 
River,  it  became  a  journey  of  months.  His  investiga- 
tions covered  a  wide  stretch — the  lowly  flower  by  the 
trail,  the  myriads  of  brilliant  blooms  on  the  breeze-swept 
prairies,  the  shrubs  and  vines  of  hillside  and  canyon, 
and  towering  evergreens  on  lofty  mountain  heights.  In 
order  to  study  plant  life  he  watched  it  from  the  bursting 
bud  in  April  showers,  through  sunny  summer  weather, 
to  the  autumn  maturing  of  the  seed.  Be  it  remembered 
that  Douglas  first  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the 
three  kingliest  products  of  our  forests — the  giant  spruce 
of  the  Oregon  wilderness,  the  solemn  fir  of  the  cloud- 
drift  region,  and  the  sugar  pine  of  the  Sierras.  This 
clever  man  met  with  a  tragic  death  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  for  he  fell  into  a  pit  dug  for  wild  cattle  and  was 
gored  to  death  by  a  bull. 

Geologists  searching  the  distant  field,  and  titled  gentle- 
men traveling  for  pleasure,  shared  the  doctor's  hospi- 
tality, and  were  given  escort  through  the  beautiful 
pastoral  country.  With  the  ingress  of  the  Americans 
Oregon  City  became  the  place  of  importance  next  to  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  when  Doctor  McLoughlin  was  called 

there  on  business,  he  set  out  in  a  bateau,  manned  by 
4 
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French-Canadian  voyageurs,  who,  clad  in  their  gay  na- 
tional dress,  sang  gay  Canadian  boating  songs  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  paddles.  The  doctor  sat  aloft  in  the  stern, 
erect  and  dignified,  dressed  in  a  long  blue-cloth  coat, 
with  brass  buttons,  buff  waistcoat  and  dark  trousers, 
and  a  gray  beaver  hat.  The  garments  were  fashioned 
in  London,  and  the  making  of  beaver  hats  has  been  a 
lost  art  these  many  years.  When  the  doctor  reached 
Oregon  City  he  clambered  up  the  rocky  path  and  paced 
the  single  street,  carrying  a  gold-headed  cane,  and  with 
his  brilliant  blue  eyes  and  flowing  white  locks,  his  was 
a  face  and  figure  never  to  be  forgotten.  This  great- 
hearted man  and  friend  of  the  pioneers  lies  by  the  side 
of  his  wife  in  consecrated  ground,  within  sound  of  the 
Falls  of  the  Willamette. 

We  can  understand  what  a  sore  deprivation  the  ab- 
sence of  books  and  papers  was  to  the  pioneers  of  the 
"forties.'  One  man  in  the  Yoncalla  Valley,  who  had 
accumulated  several  hundred  dollars,  called  his  children 
about  him  and  asked  if  he  should  build  a  house  to 
replace  the  ]og  cabin,  or  buy  "Harper's  Complete 
Library,'  consisting  of  many  volumes  bound  in  "12- 
mo.'  Be  it  to  their  lasting  credit,  the  books  were  pur- 
chased, carefully  read  and  remembered,  and  preserved 
for  succeeding  generations. 

Another  man,  troubled  lest  his  children  be  cut  off  from 
civilizing  influences  in  their  frontier  life,  built  and  fur- 
nished a  house  at  great  expense  and  in  a  style  that  was 
not  equaled  for  many  years  nor  within  many  miles.  He 
lived  to  see  his  lands  and  house  swept  from  him,  through 
the  dishonesty  of  another,  but  not  before  the  attractive 
home  surroundings  had  served  their  purpose .  This  brave 
man  spent  the  declining  years  of  trouble  and  sorrow  on 
the  mountain-side  overlooking  the  fair  valley,  where  once 
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lay  his  own  broad  acres,  and  no  man  had  ever  been  turned 
from  his  door.  The  letters  written  through  all  the  years 
of  this  man's  life  in  Oregon  are  marvels  of  style  and 
composition,  and  greatly  treasured  by  their  fortunate 
owners.  Especially  so  are  those  of  his  later  years,  when 
riper  experience  and  a  keener  insight  into  men  and 
events  lent  greater  force  to  his  pen,  so  that  a  man  of 
great  culture  and  polish  once  said:  "They  sound  as  if 
written  from  a  baronial  castle,  whereas  they  come  from 
a  log  cabin.' 

On  the  western  slope  of  the  Willamette  there  was 
another  where  all  books  and  papers  were  most  carefully 
preserved,  so  that  the  third  generation  of  descendants  is 
now  able  to  read  a  file  of  the  Oregon  Spectator,  published 
in  1846  and  1847.  The  paper  was  placed  over  a  string 
stretched  across  the  cabin,  until  they  were  all  carefully 
laid  by.  An  English  gentleman,  accompanied  by  a  guide 
and  traveling  in  pursuit  of  game  and  pleasure,  once 
craved  food  and  shelter  at  the  cabin  door.  He  was  cheer- 
fully bidden  to  enter  and  partake  of  the  unvarying  fare, 
of  boiled  wheat  and  possibly  beef,  and  the  earthen  floor 
and  a  buffalo  robe  served  as  a  bed.  The  gentleman  met 
his  host  and  hostess  in  Washington  afterward,  and  when 
the  latter  spoke  of  the  meager  entertainment  in  Oregon, 
he  said  :  "Ha,  but  you  gave  me  the  best  you  had  ;  the 
Prince  of  Wales  could  do  no  better.'  A  roomy,  com- 
fortable house  replaced  the  log  cabin,  and  its  door,  too, 
stood  ajar,  and  all  were  welcomed  to  the  kind  and  simple 
hospitality.  Young  officers  from  West  Point,  on  first 
frontier  duty,  passing  to  remote  mountain  garrisons  and 
out  again  for  brief  glimpses  of  civilization,  had  cordial 
greeting.  Some  of  these  died  like  brave  soldiers  on  the 
battle-fields  of  the  civil  war.  Others  attained  rank  and 
distinction  in  the  service,  and  two  at  least  won  the  high- 
est honors  ever  conferred  by  an  appreciative  country. 
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Every  governor  and  senator  of  Oregon  has  claimed 
the  welcome  extended,  unless  it  be  the  present  incum- 
bents, and  though  the  master  and  his  gentle  wife  have 
passed  out  for  the  last  time,  those,  too,  would  be  kindly 
greeted  beneath  the  old  roof.  Preacher  and  circuit-rider, 
humbly  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  divine  Lord, 
students  and  distinguished  statesmen  gathered  about  this 
fireside.  Best  of  all  were  the  times  when  the  earliest 
pioneers  honored  it  with  their  presence,  and  the  quaint 
telling  of  tales  of  adventure,  privation  and  Indian  war- 
fare lasted  far  into  the  night,  and  the  logs  burned  low 
on  the  hearth. 

The  lack  of  schools  was  deeply  deplored  by  many  of 
these  hardy  pioneers,  men  and  women,  though  some 
were  more  fortunate.  Many  remember  with  affection 
and  respect  one  who  came  from  her  New  England  home 
and  most  conscientiously  taught  the  fortunate  children 
entrusted  to  her  care.  School  days  under  her  wise  and 
kind  guidance,  and  ofttimes  in  most  picturesque  spots, 
are  bright  and  happy  memories  of  many  men  and  women 
today.  One  family  spent  years  of  happiness  and  con- 
tentment on  a  lonely  sea  shore,  and  were  taught  by  a 
governess,  while  the  play-time  was  spent  among  the 
beautiful  groves  and  watching  the  waves  so  full  of  in- 
terest and  mystery.  A  peaceful  happy  life,  but  in  their 
longing  for  companionship  they  fed  sugar  to  two  house 
flies  on  the  window-sill  in  stormy  weather, — for  house 
flies  were  not  then  a  pest. 

Sometimes  the  housewife  was  of  another  nationality, 
and  claimed  a  prior  right  to  this  beautiful  valley.  A 
judge  once  traveling  across  Tualatin  Plains  in  the  winter 
was  belated  by  a  storm  and  asked  shelter  at  a  trapper's 
door.  He  was  given  a  place  by  the  blazing  hearth,  and 
the  dusky  housewife,  busy  about  the  evening  meal, 
placed  before  them  potatoes,  deliciously  roasted  in  the 
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ashes,  venison,  bread,  butter,  milk  and  tea,  while  the 
host  interestingly  told  of  having  known  Captain  Bonne- 
ville  and  his  party  on  the  plains,  as'  well  as  members 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company.  In  his  journeys 
he  knew  the  watershed  of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  by 
heart,  and  in  one  night  had  set  traps  in  both  rivers. 

One  of  Oregon's  most  polished  and  charming  of  her 
earlier  pioneers,  was  entertained  at  a  frugal  board,  and 
in  graceful  acknowledgment  sent  the  hostess  some  soup 
plates  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  store,  and  a  daughter  of 
the  house  exhibited  them  to  him  forty  years  afterward. 
Although  he  returned  to  New  England  to  spend  many 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  his  interest  in  Oregon  never 
waned,  and  during  his  visits  here  his  reminiscences  of 
early  days  were  a  delight  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  hear  them. 

The  first  school  opened  in  the  original  Oregon  country 
for  American  children  was  by  Doctor  Whitman  at  the 
Waiilatpu  Mission,  on  the  Walla  Walla  River.  The  school 
was  attended  by  the  children  of  missionaries,  those  who 
were  left  orphans,  and  the  children  of  immigrants  who 
were  belated  by  winter  storms  and  kept  from  entering 
the  Willamette  Valley. 

Eliza  Spalding  was  born  at  Lapwai  Mission  in  1837, 
and  at  ten  years  of  age  was  sent  to  Whitman's  station  in 
charge  of  a  trusty  Nez  Perce  woman.  These  two  jour- 
neyed alone  on  horseback  three  days,  and  camped  as 
many  nights  by  the  trail.  The  air  was  cold  on  the  table 
land  adjacent  to  the  Snake  River,  but  the  child  was  ten- 
derly cared  for  by  this  faithful  woman.  Eliza  was  inter- 
preter, owing  to  her  thorough  knowledge  of  Nez  Perce, 
but  her  school-time  at  the  mission  was  brief.  Fifty  years 
afterward  she  told  of  the  awful  tragedy  that  ended  the 
life-work  of  a  great  and  good  man  and  his  wife,  and  those 
others  who  shared  their  fate.  Half  a  century  had  not 
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obliterated  the  traces  and  impression  of  the  horrible 
crime  from  the  sensitive  mind  of  her  who  was  a  child  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre. 

A  little  school  established  in  Polk  County,  early  in  the 
forties  laid  claim  to  the  ambitious  title  of  institute. 
Whether  in  the  spirit  of  true  democracy,  or  as  a  deserv- 
ing tribute  to  the  great  mind  that  conceived  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  western  land,  and  with  marvelous  foresight 
planned  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  this  little  log 
school  house  bore  the  name  of  the  Jefferson  Institute. 
The  man  who  presided  there  remembered  the  lore  of 
earlier  years,  and  equally  well  had  he  treasured  the 
books  of  that  more  fortunate  time. 

Men  and  women  are  living  who  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  John  E.  Lyle,  and  remember  with  deep  affection 
and  respect  that  he  first  pointed  out  the  narrow  path  that 
led  far  afield  in  the  great  world  of  study  and  literature  of 
todav. 

\j 

The  theme  is  endless,  when  we  begin  to  recall  the  men 
and  events  of  other  days  ;  much  has  been  written  and 
preserved,  and  much  lost  to  the  world  because  the  de- 
mands of  later  times  were  great,  and  those  who  might 
have  recorded  faithfully  and  w^ell  went  out  into  the  great 
beyond  without  having  benefited  Oregon's  story  by  hand- 
ing down  such  a  record. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  MARKLAND  MOLSON. 
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THE  SPANISH  WORD  "OREGANO"  NOT  THE  ORIGINAL  OF  OREGON. 

The  textbooks  in  the  hands  of  our  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  continue  to  furnish  them  with  the  erroneous 
information  that  the  name  of  the  State  of  Oregon  was 
derived  from  the  word  "oregano,'  the  Spanish  name 
for  the  plant  that  we  call  marjoram.  This  is  mere  con- 
jecture, absolutely  without  support.  More  than  this,  it 
is  completely  disproved  by  all  that  is  known  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  name.  There  is  nothing  in  the  records  of  the 
Spanish  navigators,  nothing  in  the  history  of  Spanish 
exploration  or  discovery,  that  indicates  even  in  the  faint- 
est way  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name,  or  that  the 
Spaniards  called  this  country  or  any  portion  of  it  by  that 
name.  There  is  marjoram  here,  indeed  ;  and  at  a  time 
long  after  the  Spaniards  had  discontinued  their  northern 
coast  voyages  it  was  suggested  that  the  presence  of  mar- 
joram (oregano)  here  had  led  the  Spaniards  to  call  the 
country  "Oregon.' 

From  the  year  1535  the  Spaniards,  from  Mexico,  made 
frequent  voyages  of  exploration  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
towards  the  north.  The  main  object  was  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  connecting  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans. 
Consequently  the  explorers  paid  little  attention  to  the 
country  itself.  After  a  time,  finding  the  effort  to  discover 
a  passage  fruitless,  they  desisted  for  a  long  period.  But 
after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  they  began  to  establish 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  California  ;  and  then  voyages 
towards  the  north  were  resumed  by  some  of  their  navi- 
gators. In  1775  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  was 
seen  by  Heceta,  but,  owing  to  the  force  of  the  current,  he 
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was  unable  to  enter.  The  fact  here  to  be  noted  is  that 
the  Spaniards  of  that  day  did  not  call  the  country  Ore- 
gon, or,  if  they  did,  they  have  left  no  record  of  it. 

But  even  before  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River 
by  Heceta  the  name  of  Oregon  appeared  in  another 
quarter.  Jonathan  Carver,  of  Connecticut,  who  had 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  colonial  war  against  the 
French,  set  out  from  Boston  in  1766  and  proceeded  by 
way  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  region  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, now  forming  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Iowa.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  October,  1768,  and 
then  went  over  to  England,  where  his  "Travels'  were 
published.  From  that  journey  to  the  Upper  Mississippi 
region  he  brought  back  the  name  of  Oregon,  which  he 
says  he  obtained  from  the  Indians  there.  "From  these 
nations,'  he  says,  "together  with  my  own  observations, 
I  have  learned  that  the  four  most  capital  rivers  of  the 
Continent  of  North  America,  viz.,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Mississippi,  the  Bourbon  (flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay) , 
and  the  Oregon,  or  River  of  the  West,  have  their,  sources 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  The  waters  of  the  three 
former  are  within  thirty  miles  of  each  other  ;  the  latter, 
however,  is  rather  farther  west.' 

Carver,  of  course,  had  a  geographical  theory,  and  was 
seeking  to  verify  it.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  the 
name  of  Oregon  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  Carver 
either  invented  the  word,  or  produced  it  from  imitation 
of  some  word  spoken  by  the  Indians.  There  certainly 
was  no  "oregano,"  or  marjoram,  about  it. 

The  word  "oregano,'  it  may  be  noted,  has  curious 
usage  in  Spanish  authors.  One  of  Sancho's  proverbs, 
literally  translated,  runs  thus  :  "Pray  God,  it  may  prove 
marjoram,  and  not  turn  out  caraway  for  us.'  It  is  said 
to  be  unexplainable  why  marjoram  and  caraway  in  Spain 
should  have  been  taken  as  types  of  the  desirable  and 
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undesirable.  In  another  place  Sancho  says:  "I  would 
not  have  him  marjoram  (oregano),  for  covetousness 
bursts  the  bag,  and  the  covetous  governor  does  ungov- 
erned  justice.'  Here  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"eager  for  gain.' 

Others  have  professed  or  proposed  to  derive  the  name 
of  Oregon  from  the  Spanish  word  "oreja,"  the  ear — sup- 
posing that  the  Spaniards  noted  the  big  ears  of  the  native 
Indians  and  named  the  country  from  the  circumstance. 
But  the  Spaniards  themselves  have  left  no  record  of  the 
kind  ;  nor  has  it  been  noted,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
that  the  ears  of  our  Indians  were  remarkably  large. 
The  word  "orejon'  is  nearer  our  form;  it  signifies 
"slice  of  dried  apple,'  we  may  suppose  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  form  of  the  ear.  Many  years  ago 
Archbishop  Blanchet,  of  Oregon,  while  in  Peru,  noted 
a  peculiar  use  of  this  word  " orejon'1  in  that  country, 
which  he  ingeniously  conjectured  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Oregon. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  formulate  any  fanciful  theory. 
The  name  of  Oregon  first  appears  in  Carver's  book  of 
"Travels"  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  region  in  1766-67. 
Did  he  invent  the  name?  Probably.  Did  he  get  it 
from  the  Indians?  Possibly  something  like  it.  But  it 
never  has  been  discovered  among  the  Indians  of  that 
country  since  Carver's  time,  nor  anything  like  it.  There 
remains  a  possible  supposition  that  French  travelers  who 
had  passed  through  that  country  some  years  before,  and 
had  proceeded  on  their  westward  journey  far  toward  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  then  returned,  had  been  making 
inquiries  among  the  Indians  as  to  the  great  western  river 
that  all  geographers  had  postulated,  and  had  spoken  a 
word  that  the  Indians  had  tried  to  imitate — possibly 
"Aragon" — knowing  that  the  Spaniards  had  explored 
the  western  coasts,  and  intimating  that  the  country  by 
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discovery  might  belong  to  Spain.  But  all  these  are 
fruitless  conjectures.20  We  know  where  we  find  the  name 
of  Oregon  first  written,  when  it  was  written,  and  by 
whom  ;  and  the  circumstances  completely  disprove  the 
"oregaiio"  and  the  "orejon"  theories.  A  notable  fact  it 
is  that  a  slight  incident  of  Carver's  career,  so  slight  that 
he  thought  nothing  about  it — the  creation  of  a  name,  or 
the  casual  use  of  a  name  hitherto  unknown — has  immor- 
talized his  own  name  upon  the  tongues  of  men  dwelling 
in  the  region  of  his  "Kiver  of  the  West.'  But  Minne- 
sota has  not  neglected  him.  She  does  justice  to  him  in 
her  records  and  historical  transactions,  and  has  not  for- 
gotten to  name  a  county  for  him.  He  died  in  poverty 
and  misery  in  London,  January  31,  1780. 

H.  W.  SCOTT. 


soprofessor  John  Fisbe,  in  his  "History  of  the  United  States,"  says  that  Oregon 
'may  perhaps  be  the  Algonquin  Wau-re-gan,  'beautiful  water.'" 


By  H.  S.  LYMAN. 

Louis  Labonte  (or  Le  Bonte) ,  son  of  Louis  Labonte 
of  the  Astor  expedition,  who  accompanied  Hunt  across 
the  continent  in  1811-12,  is  still  living  at  Saint  Paul, 
Marion  County,  Oregon.  He  is  now  eighty-two  years 
old,  and  is  in  good  health.  His  remembrance  of  earlier 
experiences  and  life  is  still  fresh  and  his  mind  seems 
very  vigorous  for  one  of  his  age.  He  says,  however, 
that  his  recollection  of  the  Indian  languages  that  he 
once  knew  has  now  largely  slipped  away.  These  were 
the  Clatsop  or  Chinook,  the  Tillamook,  Tualatin  and 
Calapooya,  of  which  he  says  he  knew  a  few  words,  and 
the  Spokane  which  he  understood  almost  perfectly.  Be- 
sides these,  he  talked  fluently  in  the  Indian  jargon  and 
in  French  and  English. 

He  was  born  at  Astoria  in  1818,  his  mother  being  a 
daughter  of  Chief  Kobayway,  and  an  older  sister  of 
Celiast,  or  Mrs.  Helen  Smith.  Three  years  of  his  early 
life,  about  1824  to  1827,  were  spent  at  Spokane  Falls, 
and  the  three  years  succeeding  at  Fort  Colville.  Then 
two  years,  probably  1830  to  1833,  were  spent  on  French 
Prairie.  His  father  had  removed  to  that  place  and  was 
engaged  in  raising  wheat  on  a  piece  of  land  owned  by 
Joseph  Gervais,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  his  mother. 
From  this  place  he  accompanied  the  family  to  the  farm 
of  Thomas  McKay  on  Scappoose  Creek  near  Sauvie's 
Island,  where  he  spent  three  years.  In  1836  he  removed 
with  the  family  to  a  location  on  the  Yamhill  River  near 
Dayton.  In  1849,  being  then  a  well  matured  man,  he 
accompanied  a  party  headed  by  William  McKay  to  the 
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gold  mines  of  California,  returning  the  same  year.  Dur- 
ing the  Indian  war  of  1855-56  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Oregon  Volunteers  in  the  company  of  Robert  Newell, 
which  was  stationed  at  Fort  Vancouver  to  hold  in  check 
the  Cascade  Indians  and  the  Klickitats  to  the  north. 

His  reminiscences  are  important  on  the  following : 
First,  as  to  his  father,  Louis  Labonte  ;  second,  earliest 
French  Prairie  ;  third,  experiences  at  Scappoose  ;  fourth, 
Spokane  Indians  and  Indian  myths  ;  fifth,  the  names  of 
Indian  places  and  persons  ;  sixth,  the  primitive  Indian 
articles  of  food  ;  seventh,  on  some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
and  customs  and  traditions  ;  and  eighth,  of  the  original 

white  men. 

I. 

LOUIS  LABONTE  SENIOR. 

Concerning  his  father,  he  says  that  this  member  of  the 
Astor  expedition  was  born  in  Montreal,  and  was  about 
eighteen  years  old  when  he  came  out  to  Saint  Louis,  and 
was  there  engaged  as  an  employee  of  the  American  Fur 
Company  for  four  years  ;  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
wras  engaged  by  Wilson  P.  Hunt  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Com- 
pany to  come  to  Oregon,  and  arrived  in  the  following 
winter.  Upon  the  disruption  of  that  company  in  1814, 
Labonte  took  service  with  the  Northwestern  Fur  Com- 
pany, which  was  in  1818  absorbed  into  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  He  had  in  the  meantime  become  ac- 
quainted with  and  married  at  Astoria  the  daughter  of 
Chief  Kobayway  of  the  Clatsop  Indians,  and  it  was  in 
the  year  1818  that  the  son  was  born.  Labonte  Sr.  took 
six  years  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  spent 
three  years  at  Spokane  and  three  at  Colville.  He  then 
returned  to  Fort  Vancouver  and  his  service  terminated 
some  time  near  1828,  when  he  asked  to  be  dismissed  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  Oregon.  This  was  directly  against 
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the  policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  wished 
none  of  their  trappers  to  become  settlers  or  free  laborers 
in  their  territory,  and  it  was  the  rule  that  all  of  their 
servants  must  be  dismissed  at  the  place  where  they  were 
enlisted.  But  Labonte  was  an  astute  Frenchman  and 
contended  that  as  he  had  enlisted  in  Oregon  and  was  not 
brought  here  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  it  was  no 
infraction  of  this  rule,  but  rather  in  compliance  with  it 
that  he  should  be  dismissed  here.  Notwithstanding, 
his  request  was  refused  and  no  dismission  was  allowed 
unless  he  returned  to  Montreal.  Accordingly,  he  made 
the  trip  to  Canada,  starting  in  March,  and  receiving  his 
regular  papers  certifying  to  the  ending  of  his  term  of 
service.  But  he  immediately  began  the  journey  back 
and  arrived  here  again  in  November  of  the  same  year — 
which  may  have  been  1830.  This  shows  him  to  have 
been  an  independent  and  determined  man,  and  a  good 
husband  and  father.  It  may  also  have  had  much  more 
bearing  than  has  yet  been  credited  as  to  the  settlement  of 
Oregon. 

II. 

EARLIEST  FRENCH   PRAIRIE. 

After  having  terminated  his  service  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  Labonte  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to 
become  a  settler  in  Oregon,  the  country  of  his  wife,  and 
with  which  he  was  undoubtedly  well  pleased  as  a  home. 
Several  of  his  comrades  who  belonged  to  the  old  Hunt 
party  were  already  contemplating  this  step,  and  some 
had  actually  begun  settlement.  Etienne  Lucier  had  first 
taken  a  place  at  the  site  of  East  Portland,  but,  as 
Labonte  remembers,  having  been  informed  by  McLough- 
lin  that  he  himself  wished  to  occupy  this  location,  wras 
now  removing  to  French  Prairie.  Joseph  Gervais,  how- 
ever, was  already  at  French  Prairie,  having  laid  a  claim 
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at  Chemaway,  a  point  on  the  bank  of  the  Willamette 
River  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south  from  Fairfiekl 
at  present.  Labonte  Sr.  moved  to  the  place  of  Gervais 
and  engaged  with  him  in  raising  wheat,  and,  among 
other  improvements,  built  a  barn  ;  but  did  not  complete 
a  location  of  his  own. 

Louis,  the  son,  remembers  more  particularly  the  boyish 
occupations  of  the  region,  of  which  hunting  was  the 
most  important.  He  describes  a  method  of  hunting  the 
deer  (jargon,  Mowich  ;  Calapooya,  Ahawa-ia)  which,  per- 
haps, has  never  been  placed  in  print.  The  deer  were 
very  abundant  in  primitive  times,  and  during  the  breed- 
ing season  the  bucks  were  pugnacious.  In  order  to 
come  near  to  them  the  Indians  would  take  the  head  of  a 
deer,  including  also  the  hide  of  the  neck,  properly  pre- 
pared, which  was  placed  over  the  head  of  the  hunter ; 
and  he  then,  stooping  over  so  as  to  keep  the  mouth  of  the 
deer  head  off  the  ground,  as  if  grazing,  would  creep  up 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  herd.  He  would  also,  so  as  to 
more  closely  imitate  the  action  of  a  deer,  occasionally 
jerk  the  head  from  side  to  side,  as  if  nabbing  flies. 

Presently  a  buck  from  the  herd,  observing  the  sus- 
picious stranger,  would  begin  to  stamp  and  snuff,  and 
bridle  with  anger ;  or,  possibly,  shaking  with  excite- 
ment, would  edge  nearer,  challenging  the  supposed 
intruder  for  a  fight,  browsing  and  approaching,  or 
maneuvering  for  a  position.  The  hunter,  in  the  mean- 
time, would  keep  up  his  own  maneuvers  until  the  victim 
was  near,  and  then  let  fly  the  fatal  arrow ;  though 
Labonte  says  that  before  the  use  of  guns,  the  Indian 
himself,  if  he  chanced  to  miss  his  mark,  was  sometimes 
so  viciously  attacked  by  the  deer  as  to  be  badly  gored 
or  trampled,  or  possibly  killed.  Young  Labonte  always 
used  a  gun  at  this  sport. 

He  recalls  also  seeing  two  grizzly  bears  on  French 
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Prairie,  one  of  which  was  in  connection  with  a  hunting 
party  one  foggy  morning.  Grizzlies  were  not  unknown 
in  the  Willamette  Valley,  though  they  were  not  abundant. 
The  Chinook  jargon  name  for  the  grizzly  was  eshayum, 
quite  distinct  from  the  name  of  the  common  black  bear, 
itch-hoot.  Both  these  words  are  evidently  primitive  In- 
dian terms  (S.  B.  Smith)  and  thus  show  that  the  griz- 
zlies were  a  well  recognized  species  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  during  the  period  of  Indian  occupation. 

Labonte  Jr.  has  recollections  of  earliest  French  Prairie 
which  are  very  valuable,  and  give  a  new,  or  at  least  a 
clearer  understanding  of  settlement  here,  than  ever  seems 
to  have  been  published,  and  shows  Chemaway  on  the 
Willamette  River  about  twelve  miles  above  Champoeg 
to  have  been  the  first  nucleus  of  settlement.  According 
to  these  recollections,  which  should  of  course  be  sub- 
jected to  close  examination  before  being  used  as  the  basis 
of  a  final  conclusion,  it  was  Joseph  Gervais  and  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Astor  company,  or  Hunt's  part  of  it,  who 
were  the  original  pioneers  of  French  Prairie,  and  thus 
of  Oregon.  These  were  Joseph  Gervais,  Etienne  Lucier, 
Louis  Labonte,  Wm.  Cannon,  Alexander  Carson,  (Alex. 
Essen)  and  Dubruy.  Whether  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  with  an  American  company  made  them  any  more 
independent  and  more  disposed  to  settle  for  themselves, 
may  be  questioned  ;  but  at  any  rate,  they  formed  a  little 
company  of  comrades  and  became  the  first  group  of  in- 
dependent Oregon  people. 

Joseph  Gervais  was  the  first,  and  when  the  Labontes 
arrived  in  about  1831,  he  had  been  upon  his  place  at 
Chemaway  at  least  three  years,  and  had  made  consider- 
able improvements.  Chemaway  is  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Willamette  River  at  a  somewhat  abrupt  point 
over  the  water  and  became  afterwards  the  location  of 
Jason  Lee,  and  the  Methodist  Mission.  It  is  not  to  be 
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confounded  with  Chemawa,  the  location  of  the  United 
States  Indian  Training  School  on  the  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad, — though  this  is  a  mispronunciation  of 
the  old  name,  in  which  both  a's  are  long,  with  a  strong 
tendency  toward  long  e,  making  the  name  Chemaewae. 

Gervais  had  substantial  buildings,  and  Labonte's  de- 
scription of  his  house  and  barn  is  very  interesting.  The 
house  was  about  18x24,  on  the  ground,  and  was  con- 
structed of  square  hewed  logs,  of  rather  large  size. 
There  were  two  floors,  one  below  and  one  above,  both 
of  which  were  laid  with  long  planks  or  puncheons  of 
white  fir,  and  probably  adzed  off  to  a  proper  level.  The 
roof  was  made  of  poles  as  rafters,  and  the  shingling  was 
of  carefully  laid  strips  or  sheets  of  ash  bark,  imbricated. 
Upon  these  were  cross  planks  to  hold  them  in  place. 
There  were  three  windows  on  the  lower  floor  of  about 
30x36  inches  in  dimensions,  and  for  lights  were  covered 
with  fine  thinly  dressed  deer  skins.  There  was  also  a 
large  fireplace,  built  of  sticks  tied  together  with  buck- 
skin thongs,  and  covered  with  a  stiff  plaster  made  of 
clay  and  grass.  The  barn  was  of  good  size,  being  about 
40x50  feet  on  the  ground,  and  was  of  the  peculiar 
construction  of  a  number  of  buildings  on  early  French 
Prairie.  There  were  posts  set  up  at  the  corners  and  at 
the  requisite  intervals  between,  in  which  tenon  grooves 
had  been  run  by  use  of  an  auger  and  chisel,  and  into 
these  were  let  white  fir  split  planks  about  three  inches 
thick  to  compose  the  walls.  The  roof  was  shingled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  house,  with  pieces  of  ash  bark. 
There  was  a  young  orchard  upon  the  place  of  small 
apple  trees  obtained  from  Fort  Vancouver. 

At  the  time  that  the  Labontes  came  to  Chemaway, 
Etienne  Lucier  had  not  yet  taken  his  own  place,  about 
three  miles  above  Champoeg,  at  Chewewa,  but  was  liv- 
ing, or  camping,  upon  the  place  of  Gervais,  probably 
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looking  around  the  country  and  making  arrangements 
for  a  permanent  home.  Lucier,  therefore,  was  not  the 
first  settler  upon  French  Prairie,  but  this  honor  belongs 
to  Joseph  Gervais,  who  must  have  gone  there,  according 
to  Labonte's  recollections,  about  1828. 

William  Cannon  was  a  millwright,  being  an  American 
by  birth,  from  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  time  the  La- 
bontes  came  to  French  Prairie,  was  at  Vancouver,  build- 
ing the  gristmill.  He  afterwards  built  the  Champoeg 
gristmill,  as  stated  by  Willard  H.  Rees. 

Dubruy  settled  subsequently  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  Champoeg. 

Alexander  Carson  (Alex  Essen,  as  pronounced  by  La- 
bonte),  was  a  trapper,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the 
Yamhill  country.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very  inde- 
pendent man,  but  finally  lost  his  life  at  a  certain  butte 
on  the  North  Yamhill  River  (still  called  Alec's  Butte)  by 
the  Twhatie  (Tualatin)  Indians,  probably  with  the  sim- 
ple object  of  possessing  themselves  of  his  rifle  and  trap- 
pings. 

As  to  Champoeg,  the  historic  point  in  Oregon  history, 
this  was  originally  a  camping  and  council  ground  of  the 
Indians.  It  was  near  the  north  boundary  of  the  Cala- 
pooyas,  and  here  various  tribes  came  to  trade,  to  play 
games  of  chance  and  skill,  and  not  infrequently  to  inter- 
marry. 

One  great  sport  was  diving.  The  water  of  the  Wil- 
lamette River  off  the  bluff  was  very  deep,  and  it  became 
a  great  contest  for  the  young  men  to  see  who  could  dive 
deepest  and  remain  under  water  longest.  Some  of  the 
bolder  ones  even  not  rising  until  the  blood  began  to  burst 
from  their  noses  or  mouths. 

Labonte  recalls  with  great  vividness  the  wedding  cere- 
monies which  he  often  witnessed,  and  that  were  fre- 
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quently  celebrated  here  between  contracting  parties  of 
the  different  tribes.  It  was  quite  an  intricate  ceremony. 
The  tribe  of  the  groom  would  assemble  on  one  side  and 
that  of  the  bride  on  the  other.  The  groom,  placed  in 
the  forefront  of  his  people,  was  dressed  in  his  best,  and 
seated  upon  the  ground.  He  was  then  approached  by 
members  of  his  own  tribe,  who  began  removing  his  outer 
garments,  article  by  article.  After  this  was  done,  mem- 
bers of  the  bride's  tribe  came  and  reclothed  him  with 
different  garments  and  placed  him  in  readiness  to  receive 
his  wife.  The  bride,  in  the  meantime,  was  placed  in  the 
forefront  of  her  people,  but  was  covered  entirely,  face  and 
all,  with  a  blanket.  When  ready  to  be  presented,  she 
was  carried  by  women  of  her  tribe,  and  brought  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  groom,  but  here  her  bearers  halted 
to  rest.  Then,  probably  indicating  the  desire  of  both 
peoples  that  the  ceremony  should  proceed,  and  that  all 
were  friendly,  a  shout  or  hallo  was  raised  by  all  parties, 
which  is  given  as  follows  :  "Awatch-a-he-lay-ee.  Awatch- 
a-he-lay-ee . '  After  which  she  was  taken  the  rest  of  the 
way  and  presented,  while  the  same  cry  of  applause  and 
approbation  was  again  raised. 

A  bride  was  purchased,  and  the  presents  were  numer- 
ous and  valuable.  In  case  that  the  groom  and  bride  were 
descendants  of  chiefs,  presents  were  made  between  the 
whole  tribes.  These  presents  were  of  all  sorts,  and  con- 
sisted of  horses  (cuiton),  blankets  (passissie),  guns  (mos- 
ket),  slaves  (eliatie),  haiqua  shells,  or,  as  the  small 
haiqua  shells  were  called,  cope-cope,  which  is  a  kind  of 
turritella,  kettles  (moos-moos),  tobacco  (ekainoos),  pow- 
der (poolallie),  bullets  (kah-lai-ton),  knives  (eop-taths), 
or  other  articles. 

The  name  Champoeg,  says  Labonte,  is  not  derived  from 
Le  Campment  Sable,  the  French  name,  but  is  purely 
Indian.  "Cham,'  the  hard  c/i,  not  s/i,  is  of  the  same 
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character  as  the  universal  Che  prefix  of  the  Calapooyas  ; 
as  Chehalem,  Chewewa,  Chemaway,  Chamhokuc,  or  Che- 
meketa ;  and  the  latter  part,  "poeg,"  or  poek,  was  for 
a  certain  plant  or  root  found  there  by  the  Indians,  and 
called  po-wet-sie.  That  this  is  the  true  derivation,  and 
it  is  not  from  the  French  term,  meaning  the  sandy  camp, 
is  evidenced  by  its  similarity  to  the  other  Indian  names 

just  given  above. 

III. 

AT   SCAPPOOSE. 

When  young  Labonte  was  about  sixteen,  and  after 
spending  about  two  years  at  Chemaway,  the  family  was 
employed  by  Thomas  McKay  to  take  charge  of  his  farm 
on  Scappoose  Plains,  across  the  Willamette  Slough,  or 
Multnomah,  from  Sauvie's  Island — McKay  being  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  intrepid  captains  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  being  at  that  time  detailed  for  special 
service  in  the  Snake  River  country,  where  competition 
with  American  companies  was  setting  in  with  much 
vigor.  On  this  farm  the  Labontes  raised  wheat,  oats, 
peas,  potatoes,  and  various  garden  products,  and  had 
cattle  and  hogs,  but  no  sheep.  On  the  farm  with  the 
Labontes  there  was  a  Frenchman  named  Antoine  Plasier. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Wyeth — whom  Labonte 
recalls  as  White,  from  a  mixture  of  the  English  aspirate 
and  the  French  non-aspiration  of  th — made  his  second 
visit  to  the  Columbia.  It  was,  however,  more  with  the 
trim  brig  May  Dacre  that  the  lad  had  to  do.  He  remem- 
bers that  he  was  at  that  time  just  as  tall  as  a  musket, 
which  he  indicates  would  reach  about  to  his  chin  as  a 
man.  On  this  craft,  which  lay  anchored  in  the  stream 
not  far  from  the  farm,  he  was  often  invited  to  go  visit- 
ing, particularly  Sundays,  and  was  well  treated  by  the 
sailors  and  Captain  Lambert.  He  remembers  once  being 
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asked  by  the  captain  whether  he  could  climb  a  mast, 
and  he  immediately  proceeded  to  show  that  he  could,  and 
ascended  to  the  topmast  on  the  bare  pole,  climbing  hand 
over  hand.  It  happened  to  be  a  windy  day,  and  the  brig 
was  rolling  somewhat  in  the  swell,  and  when  the  boy 
looked  down  from  his  lofty  elevation,  he  was  made  al- 
most dizzy  by  observing  how  small  the  vessel  below  him 
looked  in  the  wide  stream.  But  upon  reaching  deck 
again,  he  was  complimented  by  both  sailors  and  captain 
as  being  made  of  stuff  fit  for  a  sailor. 

Indeed,  Lambert  seems  to  have  been  very  well  pleased 
with  him,  and  offered  him  a  passage  oh  his  ship  to  Bos- 
ton, and  a  return,  either  by  land  or  sea,  and  to  this  his 
parents  were  almost  persuaded  to  give  their  consent,  but 
at  the  last  moment  could  not  quite  bring  themselves  to  do 
this.  Sometimes  he  was  invited  by  the  captain  to  take 
dinner,  and  amused  the  officers  by  his  sturdy  refusal  to 
take  anything  to  drink — perhaps  as  much  from  suspicion 
as  from  set  conviction — though  the  better  class  of  men 
on  the  Columbia  at  that  time  greatly  deprecated  the  use 
of  intoxicants  and  were  largely  temperate,  and  the  boy 
very  likely  had  imbibed  these  ideas. 

He  remembers  Lambert  as  large  and  powerful,  and 
full  bodied  ;  of  dark  hair  and  complexion,  and  "a  good 
man.'  Nathaniel  Wyeth,  w^hom  he  also  saw,  was  florid, 
light-haired  and  blue-eyed,  but  also  large,  and  perhaps 
even  finer  looking  than  Lambert. 

Game  at  Scappoose  and  on  the  ponds  of  Sauvie's 
Island  was  very  abundant,  consisting  of  deer,  elk  and 
bear,  and  panthers  and  wildcats  ;  and  beaver  were  still 
plentiful ;  but  the  waterfowl  of  the  most  magnificent 
kind,  at  their  season  of  passage,  and,  indeed,  during 
much  of  the  year,  almost  forbade  the  hunter  to  sleep. 
Labonte  remembers  one  winter  season  in  particular  when 
there  was  a  snowfall  of  about  sixteen  inches,  and  in  the 
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early  morning  he  went  forth  to  hunt  swan.  These  splen- 
did birds  of  the  white  species,  like  the  innumerable 
ducks  and  geese,  assembled  at  the  island  ponds  to  feast 
upon  the  abundant  wapatoes.  On  this  particular  morn- 
ing the  youth  soon  discovered  his  flock  of  swans  upon 
the  surface  of  a  shallow  lake,  eating  the  roots,  and  being 
such  an  immense  flock  that  they  were  not  to  be  disturbed 
even  by  the  immediate  presence  of  the  hunter.  Then, 
disrobing  to  his  shoulders, — for  the  water  was  too  deep 
to  reach  the  flock  otherwise, — he  simply  waded  in,  bring- 
ing down  two  or  three  birds  to  a  shot,  until  he  soon  had 
as  many  as  he  could  carry.  Indeed,  the  lake  was  so 
covered  by  the  flock  as  almost  to  conceal  the  water. 
However,  upon  reaching  home  he  was  rather  chided  for 
his  performance  by  his  father,  who  told  him  that  by  such 
cold  bathing  he  would  be  likely  to  get  the  "rheuma- 
tism,'1 which  was  his  first  acquaintance  with  that  term. 

IV. 

SPOKANE  INDIANS   AND  INDIAN   MYTHS. 

When  taken  to  Spokane  Falls,  Labonte  was  a  small 
boy  of  about  six  years.  His  parents  made  their  residence 
there  from  about  1824  to  1827. 

He  was  much  with  thejndians,  and  learned  their  lan- 
guage like  a  native,  and  was  often  present  at  their  reli- 
gious services,  and  heard  them  tell  their  myths.  One  of 
their  meetings  he  describes  as  follows  :  At  the  lodge  of 
the  greatest  chief  there  was  a  picture,  from  whom  ob- 
tained he  does  not  know,  but  in  all  probability  from 
some  member  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  When 
worship  was  held,  this  picture  was  spread  out  on  the 
floor,  and,  kneeling  before  it,  the  chief  began  a  prayer 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  or  the  Hyas  Ilmihum,  who  was 
addressed  also  by  the  name  of  Creator ;  the  expression 
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"Quilen-tsatmen,'  meaning  Creator,  or,  more  exactly, 
"He  made  us.'  The  prayer  was  a  petition  to  be  made 
pleasing  to  God,  to  be  kept  under  His  care,  to  be  taken 
to  Him  at  last,  and  to  be  kept  from  the  "Black  fellow.' 
After  the  chief  had  finished,  others  also  followed,  kneel- 
ing down  and  uttering  a  shorter  petition  until  all  at  last 
took  their  place  and  followed  along  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Those  who  had  any  offerings  left  them  before  the  picture . 
Then  they  began  a  hymn  or  chant,  and  after  that  was 
finished,  all  joined  in  a  dance. 

Labonte  recollects  the  names  of  some  the  Spokane 
chiefs  :  Ilmicum  Spokanee,  or  the  chief  of  the  moon  ; 
Ilmicum  Takullhalth,  the  chief  of  the  day  ;  and  Kahwa- 
kim,  a  broken  shoulder.  He  also  recollects  a  Colville 
chief,  whose  name  was  Snohomich,  a  white-headed  old 
man. 

The  Spokane  Indians  had  the  legends  of  the  coyote, 
or  Tallapus,  but  his  name  was  Sincheleep.  In  his  breast 
he  carried  certain  knowing  creatures,  which  were  his 
spirits,  or  wits,  and  when  he  wished  to  take  council  with 
himself,  he  would  call  them  forth.  They  gave  him  the 
answers  he  needed,  and  then  went  back  into  his  breast. 
Sincheleep,  the  coyote,  was  quite  different  from  the  fox, 
Whawhaoolee,  though  the  fox  was  also  a  knowing  beast. 
The  big  gray  wolf  was  Cheaitsin  ;  the  grizzly  bear,  Tsim- 
hiatsin,  and  the  black  bear,  N'salmbe. 

A  story  of  Tallapus,  or  Sincheleep,  that  Labonte  re- 
members was  the  same  in  substance  as  that  of  Tallapus 
and  the  cedar  tree  ;  although  Spokane  is  almost  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  region  of  the  story  of  Tallapus. 
This  illustrates  to  what  a  wide  extent  the  folklore  of  the 
primitive  Indians  extended.  Sincheleep  was  once  trav- 
eling and  was  not  entirely  certain  how  he  should  obtain 
his  meals  upon  the  way.  However,  in  order  to  look  as 
well  as  possible  he  decided  to  dress  up  nicely  ;  to  comb 
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his  hair,  and  paint  his  face  becomingly.  In  the  course 
of  time  he  was  met  by  two  women  who  carried  baskets 
in  which  they  had  some  camas  bread  and  other  Indian 
dainties.  He  came  forward  and  addressed  them  and 
said  very  pleasantly,  "Sit  down,  sisters;  sit  down.  I 
will  sing  to  you  and  tell  you  stories.'  So  they  sat  down 
while  he  sang  and  told  them  stories,  and  they  enjoyed 
his  society  so  much  that  when  at  length  he  remarked 
casually,  "What  have  you  in  your  baskets,  sisters?' 
they  very  kindly  opened  their  stores  and  treated  him  ; 
which,  of  course,  he  enjoyed,  and  began  at  once  to  con- 
trive for  another  treat.  He  bade  them  good-bye  and 
went  on,  but  when  out  of  sight  took  a  circle  about  and 
coming  to  a  stream  washed  himself  and  painted  another 
way,  and  also  combed  his  hair  differently,  and  met  the 
two  women  again.  He  addressed  them  as  before,  saying, 
"Sit  down,  sisters;  sit  down,  and  I  will  sing  and  tell 
you  stories.'  This  they  did,  and  were  again  so  charmed 
that  they  opened  their  baskets  and  treated  him  as  before. 
He  then  went  on,  but  circled  about  again  so  as  to  meet 
them  once  more,  being  now  combed  and  painted  still 
differently.  He  sang  and  told  stories  and  was  again 
treated.  But  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  that  this  hap- 
pened, the  women  began  to  suspect  that  the  cunning 
creature  was  no  other  than  Tallapus,  and  when  he  saw 
that  he  was  discovered,  he  bade  them  a  final  good-bye, 
and  went  off  to  the  wooded  hills.  Then  began  the  story 
of  the  tree,  which  as  told  by  Labonte,  runs  as  follows  : 
"He  saw  a  tree  with  a  crotched  root,  leading  to  a  hollow 
within,  and  thinking  this  a  fine  resting  place,  went  in- 
side. He  then  asked  the  tree  to  close,  and  it  did  so 
obediently.  This  was  some  time  along  in  the  fall.  After 
it  was  closed,  he  asked  it  to  open,  and  it  did  this  also. 
Then  he  asked  it  to  close  and  it  was  closed.  It  opened 
or  shut  whenever  he  asked  it  to,  but  by  and  by  when  he 
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asked  it  to  open,  it  would  not.  Then  he  was  very  sorry 
and  sat  down  inside  the  tree  and  cried.  But  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  there  all  winter. 

Some  time  along  in  the  early  spring  the  birds  came  at 
his  request  to  peck  him  out ;  but  the  first,  the  second, 
and  many  others  that  tried  only  broke  their  bills  and 
were  unable  to  make  even  a  small  hole,  until  this  was 
done  by  a  woodpecker  ;  and  through  the  opening  Tal- 
lapus  was  able  to  gaze  abroad  and  see  the  blooming 
flowers  and  the  green  grass. 

But  still  he  could  not  go  through  the  opening,  and 
finally  concluded  that  the  only  way  was  to  take  himself 
to  pieces  and  put  himself  out,  piece  by  piece.  His  eyes 
were  the  first  parts  that  he  thus  placed  on  the  outside, 
but  they  were  seized  upon  by  a  raven  who  carried  them 
away.  Finally  the  various  sections  of  his  body  were  all 
out  and  collected  and  put  together  properly,  except  that 
his  eyes  were  gone  and  he  was  blind.  But  he  smelled 
the  scent  of  flowers  and  felt  around  until  he  found  some 
of  the  flowers,  which  he  placed  in  each  eye.  Then, 
feeling  his  way  along  laboriously,  and  staring  about  as 
if  seeing  everything,  was  at  length  directed  by  smelling 
smoke.  Following  this  odor,  he  was  led  to  a  lodge 
where  there  were  some  women.  By  these  his  misfor- 
tune was  ridiculed,  and  they  engaged  in  laughter  as  he 
felt  for  the  door;  but  he  answered,  "I  am  only  meas- 
uring your  house . '  He  was  moving  around  in  the  mean- 
time and  trying  to  find  a  place  to  sit  down,  which  only 
increased  their  merriment ;  but  he  answered,  "I  see  ;  I 
see  ;  but  I  am  only  measuring  the  ground.' 

Then  one  of  the  women  said,  "Can  you  indeed  see?' 

Then  he,  staring  off,  replied,  "Do  you  see  that  fire?' 

"Where?"  they  asked. 

"Far  off,'  he  answered,  and  described  the  distance  as 
far  away,  beyond  the  limit  of  their  vision. 
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"No,"  they  confessed,  "that  is  too  far  for  us.' 
Then  he  answered,  "I  can  see  what  you  do  not.'  By 
which  one  of  the  women  was  so  impressed  with  the 
strength  of  his  sight  that  she  immediately  wished  to 
swap  eyes,  and  he  promptly  accepted  the  proposition ; 
as  a  result  of  which  he  could  see  even  better  than  before, 
while  she  became  blind.  He  then  transformed  her,  for 
her  folly,  into  a  snail,  which  even  to  this  day  feels  its 
way  along  the  ground. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Tallapus  stories,  which 
Labonte  remembers,  found  in  the  Willamette  Valley : 

According  to  the  Calapooyas,  who  occupied  this  valley 
from  near  the  Pudding  River  southward,  Tallapus  came 
originally  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  country  and  went 
down  the  Columbia  River,  and  thence  southward  along 
the  coast  and  finally  over  the  coast  mountains  into  the 
Willamette  Valley  ;  though  his  exact  birthplace  or  origin 
is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Arriving  by  the  Willamette  River,  he  found  the  tribes 
of  that  region  in  very  unhappy  circumstances  ;  chiefly 
from  the  absence  of  any  good  place  for  catching  fish, 
and  also,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  certain  gigantic 
skookums.  In  order  to  remedy  the  first  evil,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  a  fall  in  the  Willamette  River  where  the 
salmon  would  collect  and  be  easily  captured.  He  found 
a  place  at  the  mouth  of  Pudding  River,  the  Indian  name 
of  which  is  Hanteuc,  and  here  he  began  erecting  the 
barrier,  but  finding  it  not  suitable,  went  further  down, 
leaving  only  a  small  riffle.  At  Rock  Island,  he  began 
in  earnest,  but  upon  further  investigation  found  this 
also  unsuitable,  and  leaving  here  a  strong  rapid,  went 
down  to  the  present  site  of  the  Willamette  Falls,  where 
he  completed  his  task  and  made  the  magnificent  cataract 
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which  is  not  only  a  scene  of  beauty,  but  a  model  fishing 
place. 

After  having  provided  the  fishery,  he  decided  to  invent 
a  remarkable  trap  which  would  obviate  the  labor  of  fish- 
ing. He  succeeded  and  produced  a  marvelous  machine 
which  not  only  caught  the  fish,  but  also  had  the  power 
to  talk,  and  would  cry  out,  "Noseepsk,  iioseepsk,"  when 
it  was  full. 

Determining  to  try  his  invention  for  himself,  Tallapus 
set  the  trap  and  went  immediately  to  his  camping  place 
to  build  a  fire  in  order  to  cook  the  fish.  But  scarcely 
had  he  begun  when  the  trap  cried  out,  "Noseepsk  !  No- 
seepsk ! ' '  and  going  down  he  found  it  full  of  fish  sure 
enough.  Then,  returning,  he  began  once  more  to  pre- 
pare his  fire  ;  but  the  trap  called  out  again,  "Noseepsk  ! 
Noseepsk  !'  He  obeyed  its  summons  and  found  it  full, 
and  went  back  once  more  to  start  his  fire  ;  but  the  trap 
called  for  him  again,  and  now,  out  of  patience  with  its 
promptness,  he  said  to  it  crossly,  "Wait  until  I  build  a 
fire,  and  do  not  keep  calling  for  me  forever.'  But  by 
this  sternness  the  trap  was  so  much  offended  that  it  in- 
stantly ceased  to  work,  and  the  wonderful  invention  was 
never  used  by  men,  who  were  obliged  as  before  to  catch 
the  salmon  with  spears  or  nets. 

« 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  SKOOKUM'S  TONGUE. 

However,  in  the  course  of  time  the  Indians  became 
very  prosperous,  and  a  large  village  was  built  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  But  while  they  were  thus  pros- 
pering, a  gigantic  skookum  that  lived  upon  the  Tualatin 
River  began  to  commit  fearful  depredations.  His  abode 
was  on  a  little  flat  about  two  miles  from  the  Indian  vil- 
lage, but  so  long  was  his  tongue  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  reaching  it  forth  and  catching  the  people  as  he  chose. 
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By  this,  of  course,  the  village  was  almost  depopulated, 
and  when,  after  a  time,  Tallapus  returned,  he  was  very 
angry  to  see  that  the  benefits  of  his  fishery  had  gone, 
not  to  the  people,  but  to  the  wicked  skookum.  He  there- 
fore went  forth  to  the  monster  and  cried  out  to  it,  "0, 
wicked  skookum  ;  long  enough  have  you  been  eating 
these  people.'  And  with  one  blow  of  his  tomahawk  cut 
off  the  offending  tongue,  and  buried  it  under  the  rocks 
upon  the  west  side  of  the  falls  ;  after  which  the  people 
flourished.  But  so  persistent  is  Indian  superstition  that 
even  yet  some  of  the  old  Indians  say  that  when  the 
canal  was  cut  around  the  falls,  that  this  was  nothing 
more  than  laying  bare  the  channel  made  for  the  tongue 
of  the  skookum. 

THE  SKOOKUM  AND   THE  WONDERFUL   BOY. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  falls  at  about  the  site  of  Oregon 
City  the  Indians  also  made  a  large  village,  being  nour- 
ished by  the  fishery,  and  had  among  them  a  great  chief. 
But  from  the  mountains  on  the  east  there  came  a  fright- 
ful skookum,  who  destroyed  the  entire  village  and  even 
the  old  chieftain  and  all  the  people,  except  the  chief's 
wife  and  her  unborn  son. 

The  woman  desiring  that  her  son  should  be  great  and 
strong,  took  him  after  his  birth  to  the  various  streams 
or  lakes  that  were  haunted  by  Tomaniwus  spirits,  and 
bathed  him  in  the  waters.  From  these  he  absorbed  the 
strength  of  the  water  and  of  the  spirits,  and  in  conse- 
quence, grew  prodigiously.  In  the  course  of  time,  he 
returned  to  the  old  village  where  he  found  his  mother, 
and  looking  about  the  lodge,  he  began  to  ask  her  what 
were  the  various  articles  that  he  saw.  She  replied : 
"This  is  the  spear  with  which  your  father  used  to  catch 
the  salmon  ;  and  this  is  the  tomahawk  with  which  he 
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used  to  kill  his  enemies  or  to  cleave  wood ;  and  this  is 
the  bow  with  which  he  used  to  shoot  arrows.'  Taking 
the  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  the  boy  went  out  to  look 
abroad  but  was  almost  immediately  met  by  the  skookum 
returning.  Thereupon  driving  his  tomahawk  into  a 
gnarly  log  of  wood  so  as  to  make  a  crack,  he  cried  out 
to  the  giant,  "If  you  are  so  strong,  hold  this  crack  open 
while  I  take  another  stroke  ; '  and  into  the  opening  the 
witless  skookum  placed  his  fingers,  but  the  tomahawk 
being  instantly  withdrawn  and  the  crack  closing,  was 
held  fast,  after  which  he  was  easily  killed  by  the  boy. 
Then  taking  his  father's  bow,  the  youngster  went  forth 
and  shot  an  arrow  into  the  sky,  calling  out  at  the  same 
time,  "As  the  arrow  falls  let  those  who  died  come  to 
life  ;'  and  this  also  was  done.  Scarcely  had  the  arrow 
fallen  before  the  old  chief  and  all  his  people  were  seen 
coming  up  the  river  in  their  canoes  ;  and  landing  at  the 
rocks,  they  began  fishing  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  wonderful  boy  being  rejoiced  to  see  his  father,  whom 
he  had  never  looked  upon  before,  went  down  among  the 
fishermen  ;  but  when  he  was  seen  by  the  old  chief,  was 
accosted  rudely  with  the  question  "Who  are  you?  I  am 
chief  here.'  And  the  old  chief  not  knowing  his  son, 
accompanied  his  rough  language  with  an  even  rougher 
blow. 

By  this  the  wonderful  boy  was  greatly  affected,  and 
thinking  that  he  could  benefit  his  tribe  no  more,  retired 
to  the  rocks  above  the  falls,  and  began  weeping  ;  and, 
indeed,  wept  so  copiously  that  his  tears  falling  on  each 
side  of  the  falls  wore  two  great  holes  in  the  solid  rock, 
which  may  be  seen  there  to  this  day.  Finally  deciding 
that  he  would  no  longer  live  as  a  man,  the  boy  changed 
himself  into  a  fish  in  order  that  he  might  rest  in  the  quiet 
waters.  But  he  was  disturbed  by  the  roaring  of  the  river 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  swam  upward  as  far  as  the 
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Tualatin.  But  neither  here  could  he  rest  on  account  of 
the  roaring  of  the  water.  He  proceeded  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Molalla,  and  of  the  Pudding  River,  and  of 
the  Yamhill,  successively,  but  had  no  resting  place,  until 
finally  he  reached  the  clear  Santiam.  Here  he  found 
what  he  desired,  and  went  to  sleep  in  a  still  pool ;  but 
being  discovered  by  Tallapus,  was  changed  into  a  rock, 
having  the  form  of  a  salmon.  And  this  accounts,  say 
the  Indians,  for  the  fact  that  no  salmon  that  ascend  the 
falls  at  Oregon  City  ever  turn  aside  into  any  of  the 
streams  until  they  reach  the  Santiam  ;  but  there  seeing 
the  rock,  they  take  a  circle  and  swim  near,  and  then 
saluting  it  with  a  flip  of  their  tail  proceed  up  the  crystal 
clear  river  until  they  reach  the  pebbly  bars  suitable  for 
their  spawning  grounds. 

THE  HAUNTED  LAKE. 

t 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Labonte  tells  an  Indian  story 
of  a  haunted  lake  in  the  hills  to  the  northward  of  New- 
burg.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  exceedingly  deep  and 
still,  and  it  has  the  name  of  the  skookum  w^ater. 

Long  ago,  said  the  Indians,  there  was  one  man  who, 
although  he  knew  that  this  was  a  tomaniwus  water,  de- 
termined recklessly  to  reach  it  in  his  canoe,  and  disturb 
its  placid  surface  with  the  strokes  of  his  paddle.  Making 
his  way  thither,  in  his  little  craft  in  which  he  also  had 
his  dog  as  his  sole  companion,  he  at  length  came  to  the 
shadowy  lake.  He  directed  his  strokes  toward  the  center, 
which  he  had  scarcely  reached  before  the  water  grew 
darker  and  became  greatly  disturbed.  Finally,  it  began 
revolving  round  and  round,  and  the  man  with  his  canoe 
and  dog  were  whirled  along  in  the  stream  until  a  vortex 
was  developed  and  opened,  into  which  all  sank.  Then 
the  lake  was  pacified,  and  again  became  serene.  But 
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even  at  the  present  time,  upon  a  foggy  morning,  if  one 
gazes  over  the  rocks  upon  Skookum  Lake,  he  will  see  a 
white  object  whirling  round  and  round  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  may,  perhaps,  hear  whines  and  cries;  this 
is  the  spirit  of  the  dog,  which  thus  returns. 


LLIOTT 

The  untimely  passing  of  Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  scientist  and 
historian,  has  deprived  the  Historical  Society  of  Oregon 
of  the  pleasure  of  making  acknowledgments  to  the  living 
man  of  its  appreciation  of  the  invaluable  work  he  has 
done,  touching  the  history  of  the  Northwest,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Oregon,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and  early  part  -of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  Doctor 
Coues'  personal  bias  was  towards  the  natural  sciences,  in 
which  he  was  distinguished,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  matter  produced,  on  ornithology,  mam- 
malogy, herpetology,  comparative  anatomy,  natural  phi- 
losophy, psychical  research,  etc.21  Incidentally,  through 
his  researches  in  natural  history,  which  led  him  to  ex- 
plore wilderness  regions,  he  became  a  historian  of  more 
than  ordinary  value,  for  he  was  never  satisfied  with  his 
work  until  he  had  gone  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  sub- 
ject. The  books  and  manuscripts  which  he  edited  be- 
came original  histories  in  his  hands,  from  his  almost  in- 
credible industry  in  bringing  to  light  facts  to  verify  or 
disprove  the  author's  statements.  With  all  the  care  of 
a  genealogist  he  followed  a  clue  leading  to  the  identity 


2iprincipal  Works:  "Key  to  North  American  Birds,"  '72;  "Field  Ornithol- 
ogy," '74;  "Birds  of  the  Northwest,"  '74;  "Fur-Bearing  Animals,"  '77;  "Mono- 
graphs of  North  America  Bodentia  (with  Allen),"  '77;  "Birds  of  the  Colorado 
Valley,"  '78;  "Ornithological  Bibliography,"  '78-'80;  "New  England  Bird  Life 
(with  Stearns),"  '81;  "Check  List  and  Dictionary  of  North  American  Birds,"  '82; 
"Avifauna  Columbiana  (with  Prentiss),"  '83;  "Biogen,  a  Speculation  on  the  Ori- 
gin and  Nature  of  Life,"  '84 ;  "New  Key  to  North  American  Birds,"  '84 ;  "The 
Daemon  of  Darwin,"  '84 ;  "Code  of  Nomenclature  and  Check  List  of  North  Amer- 
ican Birds  (with  Allen,  Bidgway,  Brewster,  and  Henshaw),"  '86;  "A  Woman  in 
the  Case,"  '87;  "Neuro-Myology  (with  Shute),"  '87;  "Signs  of  the  Times," '88. 
Also  author  of  several  hundred  monographs  and  minor  papers  in  scientific  peri- 
odicals, and  editor  or  associate  editor  for  some  years  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,  American 
Naturalist,  American  Journal  of  Otology,  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  Standard 
Natural  History,  The  Auk,  The  Biogen  Series,  Die  Sphinx  (Liepsig),  The  Century 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  (in  General  Biology,  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  all  departments  of  Zoology),  The  Travels  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  &c. 
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of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  writings  before  him,  or 
the  places  named.  His  insight  into,  and  industry  in  ex- 
ploiting the  fading  records  of  the  past  was  extraordi- 
nary, amounting  to  genius.  His  editorial  revision  of  the 
journal  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  has  added  immensely  to  the 
value  of  that  work,  so  interesting  to  Oregonians,  and 
should  revive  our  zeal  for  the  study  of  early  history.22 

But  of  all  the  work  done  by  Doctor  Coues  none  has 
interested  me  more  than  his  abridgment  of  and  notes 
upon  the  journal  of  Alexander  Henry  and  David  Thomp- 
son, two  of  the  leaders  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company, 
almost  a  century  ago,  extending  over  a  period  of  fourteen 
years,  and  covering  the  ground  from  Lake  Superior  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  whose  ruthless  waters  at  the 
last  swallowed  up  Henry,  May  22,  1814. 

This  journal  was  at  Astoria  at  that  date,  and  we  hear  in 
it  of  the  carpenter  making  an  oak  chest  for  it,  or  "for  my 
papers,"  as  Henry  writes  it.  Covering  so  long  a  period, 
it  was  very  voluminous.  It  was  carried  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
but  perhaps  because  of  this,  and  because  its  author  was 
dead,  it  was  never  made  public.  When  Doctor  Coues 
found  it  the  paper  was  much  worn,  and  the  writing  in 
places  illegible  ;  but  that  did  not  deter  him  from  entering 
upon  the  task  of  preparing  it  for  publication.  Not  only 
is  the  journal  itself  of  great  interest,  but  the  notes  and 
explanations  attached  to  almost  every  page  are  wonder- 
fully complete.  The  enormous  bulk  of  Henry's  matter 
is  reduced  by  its  editor,  together  with  his  notes,  to  916 
pages,  in  two  volumes,  without  the  sacrifice  of  facts,  giv- 
ing us  a  clear  account  of  the  country's  history  not  obtain- 
able in  any,  or  all  other,  writers. 

A  little  more  personal  notice  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  as  significant  of  the  man.  In  January,  1898,  I  re- 


the  "American  Explorers  Series,"  published  by  Francis  P.  Harper,  for 
Coues'  work  in  this  line.    His  last  was  "On  the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer." 
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ceived  a  letter  from  Doctor  Coues  desiring  me  to  send 
him  a  copy  of  -the  River  of  the  West,  "with  any  errone- 
ous passages  it  may  possibly  contain  corrected  in  your 
(my)  own  hand,"  and  asking  me  to  give  him  informa- 
tion on  some  subjects  which  he  named,  and  among  them, 
the  origin  of  the  name  "Lawyer,"  as  applied  to  a  Nez 
Perce  chief;  also  asking  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Lo- 
Lo,'  whether  it  was  a  personal  name,  etc.23  He  under- 
stood that  an  author  is  pretty  sure  to  find  "erroneous 
passages"  in  books  that  an  honest  writer  must  be  will- 
ing to  correct ;  besides,  he  wished  to  avoid  quoting 
others'  errors. 

From  that  date  to  his  death  we  were  in  frequent  corre- 
spondence, and  when  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  was 
formed,  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  on  which 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  made  a  member.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  thus  honor  the  man  who  has  given  the  state 
a  chapter  of  its  history  hitherto  unrevealed. 

Mrs.  Coues,  in  a  letter  replying  to  one  of  mine,  says  : 
"His  home  life  and  ways  would  hardly  interest  the 
public,  they  were  so  simple  and  quiet,  with  a  wonderful 
appreciation  of  any  little  thing  that  was  done  for  his 
comfort.  I  think  the  one  characteristic  that  stands  out 
the  most  prominently  was,  'Now,  I  have  finished  that 
piece  of  writing.  I  have  begun  another.'  To  finish 
a  work  was  not  an  occasion  for  rest,  but  to  put  forth 
fresh  energy  for  other  effort.  Francis  P.  Harper,  his 
publisher,  says  :  "He  had  a  capacity  for  work  that  was 
almost  beyond  belief,  and  was  always  prompt  and  busi- 
ness-like. He  was  a  firm  and  trustworthy  friend,  and 
an  ideal  author  for  a  publisher  to  have  business  rela- 


28 1  have  since  learned  that  Lolo  is  not  an  Indian  word,  but  is  the  Indian  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  Lawrence — the  letter  r  not  being  sounded  in  the  native 
tongue.    A  mingling  of  the  French  sound  of  the  other  letters  in  the  word  pro- 
duces the  word  as  pronounced  by  the  Indians. 
6 
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tions  with.'  His  printer  (in  the  Osprey  office,  Wash- 
ington), adds:  "I  have  had  years  of  experience  with 
various  authors  and  editors,  and  can  truthfully  say  his 
genial  friendship  and  appreciation  stands  out  markedly 
beyond  all  others.'  "He  never  neglected  a  letter,"  says 
Mrs.  Coues,  "although  from  a  total  stranger,  asking  for 
assistance.  He  gave  it  if  he  could,  most  generously, 
and  if  unable,  gave  a  courteous  answer,  and  a  reason. 
I  myself  have  counted  sixty  letters  he  had  written  in 
about  six  hours — not  merely  a  reply  of  a  few  lines.  His 
one  great  desire  in  life  was  a  search  after  truth,  and  kept 
his  mind  receptive  to  all  that  could  give  him  a  clue.' 

Doctor  Coues  spent  the  summer  of  1899  in  New  Mexico, 
making  researches  in  his  usual  energetic  fashion — "for- 
getful of  his  fifty-seven  years"  as  he  wrote  me  after  re- 
turning home  ill.  It  was  not  years,  however,  that  bore 
so  heavily  upon  him  ;  but  the  crowding  of  five  years' 
work  into  one.  This  it  was  that  deprived  the  world  of 
his  incomparable  services  in  the  very  fullness  of  his  in- 
tellectual powers. 

Doctor  Coues  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Elliott  Coues  and 
Charlotte  Haven  Ladd  Coues,  born  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  September  9,  1842.  His  literary  tastes  were 
inherited  from  his  father,  who  was  a  writer  on  scientific 
subjects.  He  was  educated  at  Ganzaga  College  and  Co- 
lumbia University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1861.  He  continued  to  reside  at  the  capi- 
tal, and  his  life  was  spent  in  contact  with  all  that  was 
strongest  and  best  in  a  nation  which  his  talents  helped 
to  make  conspicuous  in  the  fields  of  science  and  litera- 
ture. His  death  occurred  at  Johns  Hopkin's  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  December  25,  1899.  The  State  of  Oregon 
cannot  fail  to  place  his  name  high  among  the  fathers  of 
her  early  history. 

FRANCES  F.  VICTOR. 
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The  first  Americans  since  1814  who  crossed  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  (at  least  to  our  knowl- 
edge) Mr.  Jedidiah  Smith  with  five  trappers,  who,  hav- 
ing met  some  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the 
headwaters  of  Snake  River  came  with  them  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  post  at  the  Flat  Heads,  where  they  passed  the 
winter. 

In  1825  he  returned  to  join  his  people,  and  in  1826  he 
brought  a  large  party  of  his  countrymen  to  hunt  in  the 
Snake  country,  where  they  have  been  ever  since.  In 
1826  and  up  to  1828,  there  were  constantly  five  or  six 
hundred.  But  now,  that  beaver  are  scarce,  there  are 
only  about  fifty.  In  1827,  Mr.  Smith  pushed  his  trap- 
ping parties  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  California, 
and,  in  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  here  from  Cali- 
fornia in  1828,  fifteen  of  his  men  were  murdered  by  the 
Umpqua  Indians  when  he  with  only  three  of  his  men 
reached  Vancouver  from  whence,  spring  1829,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  join  his  countrymen  in  the  Snake  country. 

The  first  American  vessel  that  entered  the  Columbia 
River  to  trade  since  1814  was  the  Oahee,  Captain  Dom- 
inus,  in  February,  1829.  The  Convoy,  Captain  Thomp- 
son, came  a  while  after.  These  two  vessels  belonged  to 
the  same  party,  a  merchant  in  Boston.  In  summer,  they 
went  up  to  the  coast.  Returned  in  the  fall.  The  Oahee 
wintered  in  the  Columbia  River,  but  the  Convoy  pro- 
ceeded to  Oahoo.  Returned  spring  1830,  and  in  the 
summer  both  vessels  left  and  never  returned. 
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In  1832  a  Mr.  Wyeth  came  across  by  land  from  Boston 
with  eleven  men,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a 
salmon  fishery  and  expected  to  have  met  a  vessel  which 
he  had  sent  from  Boston,  but  he  learned  afterwards  she 
had  been  wrecked  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  and  the 
nonarrival  of  his  vessel  obliged  Mr.  Wyeth  to  return  to 
the  United  States,  but  his  men  remained  in  the  Wal- 
lamette. 

In  1834  Mr.  Wyeth  returned  with  a  large  number  of 
men  whom  he  left  in  the  Snake  Country  to  trap  beaver, 
where  he  built  the  present  Fort  Hall,  and  brought  about 
twenty  men  with  him  to  prosecute  the  object  of  his  first 
voyage  in  1832,  for  which  purpose  he  had  despatched  the 
May  Dacre,  Captain  Lambert,  from  Boston  in  1833,  and 
which  entered  the  river  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Wyeth 
arrived  at  Vancouver,  who  built  on  Wapatoo  Island .  Col- 
lected in  1835  about  a  half  cargo  of  salmon  when  the 
May  Dacre  sailed  in  1835,  and  in  1836  Mr.  Wyeth  broke 
up  his  establishment  on  Wapatoo  Island.  Returned  to 
the  states,  offered  the  remains  of  his  property  in  the 
country  for  sale  to  the.  Directors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  London,  but  they  referred  him  to  their  offi- 
cers in  the  country  at  Vancouver,  who  bought  Mr.  Wy- 
eth's  property  and  his  establishment  of  Fort  Hall  in  1837 
from  Mr.  Wyeth 's  agent,  and  he  left  in  one  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  vessels  for  Oahoo  in  1838.  But 
his  labouring  men  dispersed  in  the  country.  The  Rev. 
Jason  and  Daniel  Lee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
with  three  laymen  came  overland  from  the  states  in 
company  with  Mr.  Wyeth  in  1834.  They  brought  horses 
and  cattle  with  them,  but  their  supplies  came  by  sea  in 
the  May  Dacre.  Messrs.  Lee  left  the  states  with  the 
intention  of  settling  in  the  Flat  Head  Country  as  mis- 
sionaries to  those  Indians  but  changed  their  minds  and 
settled  in  the  Wallamette  Country,  and  as  they  had  left 
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their  cattle  at  Walla  Walla  and  they  were  rather  weak 
after  their  long  journey,  they  asked  and  obtained  the 
loan  of  cattle  from  me. 

In  1834  one  Kelley  came  from  Boston  by  way  of  Cal- 
ifornia, accompanied  by  Ewing  Young  and  eight  English 
and  American  sailors.  Kelley  left  the  states  with  a 
party  intending  to  come  here  by  way  of  Mexico,  but  the 
party  broke  up  on  the  way  and  Kelley  alone  reached 
California,  and  with  one  man  overtook  our  California 
trappers  on  their  return  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  and  Young,  a  few  days  after,  with  the 
rest  of  them  ;  but  as  Gen.  Fiqueroa,  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, had  written  me  that  Ewing  Young  and  Kelley 
had  stolen  horses  from  the  settlers  of  that  place  I  would 
have  no  dealings  with  them,  and  told  them  my  reasons. 
Young  maintained  he  stole  no  horses,  but  admitted  the 
others  had.  I  told  him  that  might  be  the  case,  but  as 
the  charge  was  made  I  could  have  no  dealings  with  him 
till  he  cleared  it  up.  But  he  maintained  to  his  country- 
men and  they  believed  it,  that  as  he  was  a  leader  among 
them,  I  acted  as  I  did  from  a  desire  to  oppose  American 
interests.  I  treated  all  of  the  party  in  the  same  manner 
as  Young,  except  Kelly,  who  was  very  sick.  Out  of  hu- 
manity I  placed  him  in  a  house,  attended  on  him  and 
had  his  victuals  sent  him  at  every  meal  till  he  left  in 
1836,  when  I  gave  him  a  passage  to  Oahoo.  On  his 
return  to  the  states,  he  published  a  narrative  of  his 
voyage  in  which,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  the  kind- 
ness shown  him,  he  abased  me  and  falsely  stated  I  had 
been  so  alarmed  with  the  dread  that  he  would  destroy 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  trade,  that  I  had  kept  a 
constant  watch  over  him,  and  which  was  published  in  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Congress.  In  1835  five 
English  and  American  deserters  having  lost  two  of  their 
companions  murdered  by  Indians  made  their  way  from 
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California  to  the  Wallamette.  The  same  year  the  Revd. 
Samuel  Parker  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  sent  by 
the  Missionary  Society  of  Boston  to  examine  and  find 
proper  places  to  establish  missions.  He  came  with  the 
American  Fur-Traders  to  their  rendezvous  in  the  Snake 
Country,  from  whence  he  sent  his  companion,  Dr.  Whit- 
man, to  the  states  for  missionaries  and  came  alone  to 
Vancouver.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  man  of  piety  and  zeal,  but  is  very  unpopular  with  the 
other  protestant  missionaries  in  the  country,  for  which  I 
see  no  cause  except  that  acting  differently  from  them,  he 
has  published  to  the  world  the  manner  some  of  their 
countrymen  act  toward  Indians,  and  the  very  different 
manner  we  treat  them  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
his  work.  He  left  in  1836  by  way  of  Oahoo. 

In  1836  Dr.  Whitman  with  his  wife,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding  and  his  wife,  and  laymne, 
returned  to  the  country.  Dr.  Whitman  established  him- 
self in  the  vicinity  of  Walla  Walla.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Spald- 
iug  in  the  Nes  Perces  Country.  In  the  fall  Mr.  Slocum 
[Slacum]  came  in  a  vessel  from  Oahoo,  which  he  hired 
for  the  purpose.  On  arriving,  he  pretended  that  he  was 
a  private  gentleman,  and  that  he  came  to  meet  Messrs. 
Murray  and  companions  who  had  left  the  states  to  visit 
the  country.  But  this  did  not  deceive  me,  as  I  perceived 
who  he  was  and  his  object,  and  by  his  report  of  his 
mission  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  I  found  my  surmises  were  correct. 
This  year  the  people  in  the  Wallamette  formed  a  party 
and  went  by  sea  with  Mr.  Slacum  to  California  for 
cattle,  and  returned  in  1837  with  250  head.  In  1836  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Leslie  and  family,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Perkins  and  another  single  [man] ,  and  a  single  woman, 
came  by  sea  to  reinforce  the  Methodist  Mission.  In  1837 
a  bachelor  and  five  single  women  came  by  sea  to  rein- 
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force  the  Methodist  Mission,  and  three  Presbyterian 
ministers  came  across  land  with  their  families,  while 
their  supplies  came  by  sea.  Two  of  these  missionaries 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Colville,  the  other  in  the  Nes 
Perces  Country.  In  1838  two  Roman  Catholic  Mission- 
aries came  from  Canada.  This  year  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffin 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  w7ith  his  wife,  came  across 
land  from  the  states  by  way  of  the  Snake  Country. 
There  came  with  him  also  a  layman  of  the  name  of 
Munger,  and  his  wife.  They  came  on  what  they  called 
the  self  supporting  system,  that  is,  they  expected  the 
Indians  would  work  to  support  them  in  return  for  their 
teachings,  but  their  plan  failed.  Mr.  Griffin  is  now  set- 
tled in  the  Wallamette  as  a  farmer,  and  Mr.  Munger 
joined  the  Methodist  Mission,  where  he  became  deranged, 
threw  himself  on  a  large  fire,  saying  it  would  not  hurt 
him,  but  was  so  seriously  burned  that  in  a  few  days  he 
died.  In  1839  a  party  left  the  State  of  Illinois,  headed  by 
Mr.  Farnham,  with  the  intention  of  exploring  the  country 
and  reporting  to  their  countrymen  who  had  sent  them. 
But  four  only  reached  this  place.  Three  remained,  but 
Mr.  Farnham  returned  to  the  states  by  sea  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  travels.  Messrs.  Geiger  and 
Johnson  came  this  year,  sent  as  they  said  by  people 
in  the  states  to  examine  the  country  and  report  to  them. 
Johnson  left  by  sea  and  never  returned.  Geiger  went 
as  far  as  California  and  returned  here  by  land.  He  is 
settled  in  the  Wallamette.  In  1840,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  with  his  wife,  and  two  laymen 
with  their  wives,  came  across  land  on  the  self  support- 
ing system,  but,  as  their  predecessors,  they  failed  and  are 
now  settled  in  the  Wallamette.  In  1840  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jason  Lee,  who  had  gone  in  1838  across  land  to  the  United 
States,  returned  by  sea  in  the  Lausanne,  Capt.  Spalding, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  fifty-two  persons,  ministers  and 
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laymen,  men,  women  and  children,  for  the  Methodist 
Mission,  and  a  large  supply  of  goods  with  which  the 
Methodist  Mission  opened  a  sale  shop.  In  1841  the 
American  exploring  squadron,  under  Capt.  Wilkes,  sur- 
veyed the  Columbia  River  from  the  entrance  to  the  Cas- 
cades, and  sent  a  party  across  land  from  Puget  Sound  to 
Colville  and  Walla  Walla,  and  another  from  Vancouver 
to  California.  At  same  time  the  Thomas  Perkins,  Capt. 
Varney,  of  Boston,  entered  Columbia  River  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade.  She  was  the  second  vessel  that  came  for 
that  object  since  the  May  Dacre  in  1834.  The  first  was 
the  Maryland  in  1840,  Capt.  Couch,  of  Boston,  who  came 
to  endeavor  to  establish  a  salmon  fishery,  but  did  not 
succeed.  The  Thomas  Perkins  had  a  quantity  of  liquor, 
and  as  this  was  an  article  which,  after  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty,  we  had  been  able  to  suppress  in  the  trade,  to 
prevent  its  being  again  introduced,  I  bought  up  Varney's 
goods  and  liquor,  and  it  was  still,  spring  1846,  in  store 
at  Vancouver.  Spring  1842  the  Americans  invited  the 
Canadians  to  unite  with  them  and  organize  a  temporary 
government,  but  the  Canadians,  apprehensive  it  might 
interfere  witli  their  allegiance,  declined,  and  the  project, 
which  originated  with  the  mission,  failed.  This  spring 
the  Chenamus,  Capt.  Couch,  came  from  Boston.  Capt. 
Couch  opened  a  store  at  Oregon  City  and  left  a  Mr. 
Wilson  to  do  his  business  when  he  sailed  in  the  fall  for 

Boston.    The ,  Capt.  Chapman,  of  Boston,  came  also, 

who  traded  for  a  cargo  of  salmon,  sailed  in  the  fall,  but 
never  returned.  In  the  spring  the  Rev.  Father  Desmit 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  came  to  Vancouver  from  the  Flat 
Head  Country  where  the  year  before  he  had  established 
a  mission  from  St.  Louis.  He  came  for  supplies,  which 
he  purchased,  and  with  which  he  returned  to  his  mission. 
In  August,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Langlois  and  Bolduc  [?] 
came  by  sea.  The  month  of  September  137  men,  women 
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and  children  arrived  from  the  states.  They  came  with 
their  wagons  to  Fort  Hall,  and  from  thence  packed  their 
effects  on  horses  and  drove  their  cattle.  They  passed, 
without  visiting  Vancouver,  from  The  Dalles  to  the  Wal- 
lamette  over  the  Cascades  by  the  road  which  the  Metho- 
dist Mission  had  opened  to  drive  cattle  from  the  Wallam- 
ette  to  that  place.  Dr.  White  who  had  formerly  been  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  but  disagreeing  with 
them  had  left  them  in  1840,  came  with  these  immigrants. 
He  gave  himself  out,  at  a  meeting  which  he  called  for  the 
purpose,  as  being  appointed  Sub-Indian  Agent  by  the 
American  government  for  Oregon  Territory.  But  of 
course  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  did  not 
acknowledge  his  authority,  and  the  immigrants  brought 
the  printed  copy  of  a  bill  brought  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  Dr.  Linn,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
donate  640  acres  of  land  to  every  white  male  inhabitant, 
the  same  to  a  male  descendant  of  a  white  man,  320  to  a 
wife,  and  160  to  a  child  under  18  years  old.  This  year  my 
difficulties  began  with  the  Methodist  Mission,  but  as  I 
have  already  given  a  full  detail  of  it,  I  will  not  repeat  it 
here.  In  1843  the  Americans  again  proposed  to  the 
Canadians  to  join  and  form  a  temporary  government, 
but  the  Canadians  declined  for  the  same  reason  as  before. 
In  the  summer  a  number  of  the  immigrants  of  last 
year,  headed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  country,  left  for  California.  As  they  were  destitute 
of  means,  I  made  them  advances,  which  they  were  to 
pay  to  the  late  Mr.  Rae,  at  San  Francisco,  but  few  did 
so.  But  in  the  fall,  875  men,  women,  and  children  came 
from  the  states  by  the  same  route  as  those  of  last  year, 
and  brought  1,300  head  of  cattle.  These  came  to  The 
Dalles,  on  the  Columbia  River,  with  their  wagons,  drove 
their  cattle  over  the  Cascades  by  the  same  route  as  those 
of  last  year  to  the  Wallamette,  and  when  the  road  was 
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blocked  up  by  snow,  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia 
to  Vancouver,  where  they  crossed  the  river  and  proceeded 
to  the  Wallamette,  and  brought  down  their  wives  and 
children  and  property  on  rafts,  in  canoes  which  they 
hired  from  the  Indians,  and  in  boats  belonging  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  lent  them  by  me.  Yet  with 
the  assistance  I  lent  them,  they  still  suffered  a  great  deal 
of  misery,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  the  last 
passed  Vancouver  only  at  Christmas,  and  if,  as  some 
years  is  the  case,  the  Columbia  had  frozen  on  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  these  immigrants  were  so  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  so  poorly  clad,  many  of  them  would  have 
perished. 

The  Rev.  Father  Deros,  [Demers]  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  came  this  year  with  two  other  fathers  of  the  same 
society  and  three  laymen  and  established  a  mission  in 
Colville  District.  Lieut.  Fremont,  of  the  United  States 
service,  came  with  a  party  to  examine  the  country.  After 
purchasing  supplies  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
he  rejoined  his  party  at  The  Dalles,  and  proceeded  across 
land  to  California. 

In  1844  the  immigrants  amounted  to  1,475  men, 
women,  and  children.  They  came  by  the  same  route, 
and  were  assisted  by  me  with  the  loan  of  boats,  as  their 
predecessors  of  last  year. 

The  Americans  applied  this  year  again  to  the  Cana- 
dians in  the  Wallamette  (who  were  about  settlers)  to  join 
them  and  form  a  temporary  government,  to  which  they 
acceded,  as  they  saw  from  the  influx  of  immigrants  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  to  maintain  peace  and 
order  in  the  country.  We  had  the  pleasure  to  see  her 
Majesty's  ship,  Modeste,  Capt.  Baillie.  She  anchored 
opposite  Vancouver.  The  Belgian  brig,  Indefatigable, 
also  anchored  there.  She  was  the  only  vessel  that  hith- 
erto came  under  that  flag,  and  brought  the  Rev.  Father 
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Desmit,  with  four  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  five 
Belgian  nuns  of  the  Society  of  Sisters  of  our  Lady.  The 
fathers  came  to  reinforce  their  mission  in  the  interior  in 
the  Flat  Head  Country,  and  to  establish  others,  and  the 
nuns  to  build  a  convent  and  open  a  school  for  young 
females  in  the  Wallamette.  Spring,  1845,  an  American 
of  the  name  of  Williamson  built  a  hut  half  a  mile  from 
Vancouver,  on  a  piece  of  ground  occupied  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  As  soon  as  I  was  informed  of  it, 
I  ordered  the  hut  to  be  pulled  down.  A  few  days  after, 
Williamson  returned  with  a  surveyor  to  survey  the  place, 
and  finding  his  hut  pulled  down,  and  on  inquiring,  found 
it  was  pulled  down  by  my  orders,  he  called  on  me  and 
asked  the  reason  of  my  doing  so.  I  told  him  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  built  on  premises  occupied  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  who  were  carrying  on  business  in  the 
country  under  a  license  from  the  British  Government 
according  to  a  treaty  between  the  British  and  American 
Governments,  which  implies  a  right  to  occupy  as  much 
ground  as  they  require  for  their  business.  But  fhis  was 
disputed,  and  he  said  he  would  persist  and  build.  One  of 
his  companions  went  so  far  as  to  say  if  he  was  disturbed, 
he  would  burn  the  finest  building  in  Oregon.  Not  wish- 
ing to  enter  into  an  altercation  with  this  fellow,  I  told 
him  in  the  presence  of  Chief  Factor  Douglas,  and  several 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  officers,  and  several 
Americans,  and  of  Dr.  White,  who  happened  to  be  present 
at  the  time,  that  if  he  persisted  in  building,  he  would 
place  me  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  using  force 
to  prevent  him.  He  went  away  saying  he  would  build. 
Although  none  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  people, 
or  any  from  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia,  had  joined 
the  organization,  yet  as  Williamson  was  an  American 
citizen,  as  a  mater  of  courtesy  to  them,  the  accompanying 
letter  of  the  llth  of  March  was  addressed  to  the  members 
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of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Oregon  Organization  with 
an  address  to  the  people,  which  on  receipt  was  to  be 
posted  up  for  public  perusal  in  Oregon  City. 

I  also  addressed  them  on  the  12th,  informing  them  that 
Williamson  had  desisted  from  his  design  of  building  on 
the  premises  in  question. 

In  the  summer  a  meeting  of  the  people  in  the  Wal- 
lamette  was  called  in  which  the  organization  was  new- 
modeled,  and  a  clause  put  in  by  which  it  was  provided 
that  no  man  could  be  called  to  do  any  act  contrary  to  his 
allegiance!  It  struck  me  this  was  done  to  enable  us  to 
join  the  organization  and  I  mentioned  this  to  my  col- 
league Chief  Factor  Douglas,  who  thought,  as  I  did,  that 
in  our  present  situation  and  the  state  of  the  country  it 
would  be  advisable  to  do  so,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to 
find  a  few  days  after  on  my  visit  to  Oregon  City  that  my 
surmises  were  correct,  as  the  originator  of  the  clause  who 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  then  in  session,  called 
on  me  and  proposed  to  me  to  enter  the  organization  on 
the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  After  con- 
versing on  the  subject  and  being  aware  the  organization 
could  afford  assistance  to  none  but  its  own  members,  I 
told  him  I  would  proceed  to  Vancouver,  consult  with  my 
colleague,  Chief  Factor  Douglas,  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  that  place,  which  I  did, 
and  Chief  Factor  Douglas  coincided  writh  me  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  our  doing  so.  I  returned  to  Oregon  City 
and  on  the  legislature  writing  me  a  letter  inviting  me  to 
join  the  organization  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  in  a  written  reply  I  informed  them  I  did  so  ; 
and  on  my  way  back  to  Vancouver,  I  was  informed  of 
the  arrival  of  Chief  Factor  Ogden  with  dispatches  from 
Sir  George  Simpson,  Governor  in  Chief  of  Rupert's  Land, 
in  which  I  was  happy  to  see  that  my  proceeding  in  the 
case  of  Williamson  had  been  approved.  I  have  stated 
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that  Chief  Factor  Douglas  coincided  in  opinion  with  me 
that  in  our  situation,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  it  was  evident  for  us  (since  none  of  us  could 
be  called  to  do  any  act  contrary  to  our  allegiance),  to  join 
the  organization,  as  it  resolved  itself  by  this  clause 
merely  into  an  association  of  the  people  of  the  country  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  among  themselves,  and  in  the 
present  state  it  was  not  only  necessary,  but  absolutely 
our  duty,  as  in  1843,  seeing  the  large  number  of  immi- 
grants of  that  season,  and  seeing  from  the  public  papers 
it  was  expected  the  numbers  would  be  greater  next  year, 
and  as  they  came  from  that  part  of  the  United  States  most 
hostile  in  feeling  to  British  interest  which  was  greatly 
excited  by  the  perusal  of  Irving 's  Astoria.  Kelley  and 
Spalding's  letters,  several  copies  of  which  were  among 
them,  in  which  our  conduct  and  proceedings  were  repre- 
sented in  the  blackest  and  falsest  colors,  had  worked 
so  much  on  the  minds  of  these  immigrants  that  I  found 
out  they  supposed  we  would  have  set  the  Indians  on 
them,  and  that  they  had  frequently  talked  among  them- 
selves that  they  ought  to  take  Vancouver.  They  now 
knew  these  reports  were  false,  but  as  prejudice  takes  a 
strong  hold  of  people's  minds,  and  of  which  others  might 
avail  themselves  to  form  a  party  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  property — of  which  it 
may  be  said  they  were  encouraged  by  the  public  papers 
stating  that  British  subjects  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
be  in  the  country,  by  the  expectation  held  out  by  Linn's 
bill  that  every  male  above  eighteen  years  of  age  would 
have  a  donation  640  acres  of  land,  a  wife  320,  and  all 
under  18  wTould  have  160  acres  in  any  part  of  the  country 
— I  wrote,  fall  1843,  to  the  Directors  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  protection  from 
the  government  for  the  security  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's property,  and  to  wThich  in  June  1845  I  received 
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their  .answer  stating  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
the  company  could  not  obtain  protection  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  I  must  protect  it  the  best  way  I  could, 
and  as  I  had  sent  an  account  of  Williamson's  attempt  to 
build  on  the  premises  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
of  my  proceedings  on  the  occasion  to  her  Majesty's  Con- 
sul, Gen.  Millar,  at  Oahoo,  calling  on  him  for  protection 
for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  property,  and  to  which 
he  did  not  even  reply,  though  he  could  have  done  so 
by  the  vessel  which  conveyed  my  letter.  Therefore, — 
[seeing  our  situation,  and  that  an  incendiary  in  the  dry 
weather  in  the  summer  and  fall  might  easily  destroy 
Vancouver  and  fly  to  the  Wallamette  where  we  could  not 
touch  him.  Indeed  at  that  very  time,  there  was  a  man 
at  Vancouver  on  his  way  with  Dr.  White  to  the  states 
whom  wTe  knew  had  repeatedly  said  among  his  country- 
men that  his  only  object  for  coming  to  this  country  was 
to  try  a  change  of  air  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
to  burn  Vancouver,  and  I  heard  afterwards  on  his  way 
back  he  had  expressed  his  great  regret  at  not  having  per- 
petrated his  atrocious  intention,  and  wanted  to  return 
from  Fort  Hall  to  endeavor  to  carry  it  into  effect,  but 
his  countrymen  and  Dr.  White  persuaded  him  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  to  the  states  with  them  ;  and  there  are 
plenty  such  characters  in  the  country.  One  Chapman 
got  up  at  a  Methodist  Camp  Meeting  and  confessed  pub- 
licly that  he  had  belonged  to  a  celebrated  band  of  robbers 

in  the  State  of  Arkansas  headed  by  the  notorious 

w^hom  the  United  States  Government  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  catch  and  break  up  his  band,  and  Chapman 
declared  there  were  several  of  his  former  associates  in 
this  country,  and  if  they  reformed  he  would  not  expose 
them,  but  if  they  persisted  in  their  former  evil  course, 
he  certainly  would.  Even  in  1844  a  man  agreed  at  this 
place  to  erect  a  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
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After  it  was  erected,  they  differed  about  the  payment. 
It  was  referred  to  arbitration,  and  the  builder  lost  his 
case.  A  few  days  after,  the  building  was  burnt  in  the 
night,  and  though  every  person  about  the  place  is  con- 
vinced who  did  it,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  to  convict, 
and  if  there  was,  it  would  afford  no  indemnification  to 
the  owner  of  the  property  that  was  destroyed.  I  also 
had  been  informed  that  an  American  had  proposed  to 
form  a  party  to  take  Vancouver  by  surprise.  To  deprive 
evil-doers  of  a  place  of  refuge,  as  the  organization  could 
only  assist  its  own  members]  — I  considered  it  our  duty 
to  join  the  organization,  as  already  mentioned.  It  may  be 
said  why  not  place  sentries?  It  is  because  I  know  from 
experience  that  common  men  cannot  be  depended  on  for 
such  a  purpose  beyond  a  few  nights,  and  there  were  so 
few  officers  at  the  fort,  to  have  employed  them  on  that 
duty  we  must  have  put  a  stop  to  the  business  of  the  place 
which  would  derange  the  whole  business  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  I  therefore  considered  it  best  to  act  as  I  did. 
I  was  much  surprised  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of 
Chief  Factor  Ogden,  by  the  arrival  of  Lieut.  Peel  and 
Capt.  Parks,  who  handed  me  a  letter  from  Capt.  Gorden 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  America,  from  Nisqually,  and  stat- 
ing he  was  sent  by  Admiral  Seymour,  who  wrote  me  to 
the  same  purport  to  assure  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the 
country  of  firm  protection,  and  which  was  most  unex- 
pected after  what  the  Directors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  had  written  me.  But  more  particularly  from 
the  silence  of  Her  Majesty's  Consul,  Gen.  Millar,  at 
Oahoo,  which  led  me  to  suppose  at  the  time,  though  I 
was  mistaken,  that  the  British  Government  had  cast  us 
off  and  we  must  take  care  of  ourselves  the  "best  way 
we  could.'  I  do  not  mention  this  to  find  fault  with 
others,  but  merely  to  state  my  feelings,  and  the  responsi- 
bility I  felt  for  the  property  under  my  charge.  I  was 
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still  more  surprised  on  the  return  of  Chief  Factor  Douglas 
from  Nisqually,  where  he  had  been  in  company  with  Mr. 
Peel,  to  see  Capt.  Gorden,  to  receive  a  letter  from  Capt. 
Baillie  of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  Modeste,  informing  me  he 
was  sent  by  Admiral  Seymour  to  afford  protection  to  her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  the  Columbia  River  if  they  required 
it.  At  first  I  thought  we  would  not,  as  we  had  joined 
the  organization,  but  on  the  suggestion  of  Chief  Factor 
Douglas  I  thought  it  well  to  accept  Capt.  Baillie 's  im- 
portant offer,  and  I  am  now  happy  I  did  so,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced it  was  owing  to  the  Modeste  being  at  Vancouver, 
and  the  gentlemen-like  conduct  of  Capt.  Baillie  and  his 
officers,  and  the  good  discipline  and  behavior  of  the  crew, 
that  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Van- 
couver have  had  less  trouble  than  they  would  have  had, 
and  which  (though  they  have  had  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  expected)  certainly  they  have  done  nothing  to  incur, 
but  the  reverse.  They  have  done  everything  they  could 
to  avoid  it,  but  after  all  of  which  I  am  not  surprised 
when  I  am  certain  there  are  many  ill-disposed  persons 
among  these  immigrants  who  think  they  are  doing  a 
meritorious  act  by  giving  trouble  to  British  subjects. 

The  immigrants  in  1845  amounted  to  3,000  persons, 
men,  women  and  children. 


McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon.  By  EVA  EMERY  DYE. 
(Chicago:  A.  C.  McClung  and  Company,  1900.  Pp. 
VIII,  381.) 

The  incidents,  personalities,  color,  and  sequence  of 
events  in  the  growth  of  Oregon  from  1832  to  1849  were 
never  before  portrayed  as  they  are  in  Mrs.  Dye's  "Mc- 
Loughlin and  Old  Oregon.'  Had  the  present  day  kinet- 
ograph  and  phonograph  been  at  hand  and  in  operation 
for  recording  the  dramatic  scenes  and  sayings  of  that 
period  of  wonderful  changes  in  the  Valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, we  should  have  had  more  of  the  foibles,  limita- 
tions, and  obliquities  of  human  nature,  but  Mrs.  Dye's 
minute  study,  sympathetic  assimilation,  and  unique 
strength  in  constructive  imagination  have  given  us  an 
exceedingly  interesting  series  of  pictures  almost  as  vivid 
as  real  life. 

The  book  opens  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia, 
the  center  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  widely  ex- 
tended operations  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
home  of  its  chief  factor,  Dr.  John  McLoughlin.  The 
time,  1832,  marks  the  revival  of  the  movement  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise  for  the  occupation  of  Oregon  in  the  person 
of  Nathaniel  J.Wyeth.  Nineteen  years  had  passed  since 
the  Astor  venture  had  suffered  dismal  discomfiture  in 
that  region.  From  1832  on,  however,  the  United  States 
was  to  have  representatives,  in  one  capacity  or  another, 
of  its  interests  in  Oregon.  Slender  was  its  hold  during 
the  first  half  of  this  period,  but  its  preponderance  was 
overwhelming  in  the  latter  half.  Wyeth  failed  with  his 
commercial  venture.  Physical  obstacles  taxed  his  re- 
sources, and  he  had  to  meet  the  determined  monopoly 
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of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  under  its  competent  and 
benignant  chief  factor,  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  backed  by 
the  millions  of  the  company,  and  a  disciplined  host  in 
possession  of  the  good-will  and  salutary  respect  of  the 
Indians.  But  the  American  missionaries  remained  on  the 
ground,  established  stations,  accumulated  stores,  formed 
nuclei  of  settlements  through  their  lay  helpers,  and  cor- 
rectly conceived  policies  of  inuring  the  Indians  through 
example  and  precept  to  a  status  of  settled  agricultural 
life.  Then  come  strong  mountain  men,  who  had  had 
their  fill  of  experience  as  solitary  trappers  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Beginning  with  a  band  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  1842,  and  rising  immediately 
to  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  1843  there  rolled  in 
the  mighty  tide  of  pioneer  home-builders . 

In  such  an  entourage  of  events  the  author  correctly 
conceives  of  the  motive  that  is  primary  in  this  culmi- 
native  course  of  events.  A  lower  race  is  to  be  dispos- 
sessed by  a  higher,  though  Wyeth's  plans  contemplated 
advantage  from  the  Indians'  retaining  their  native  em- 
ployments, and  the  missionaries  vainly  hoped  by  a  sum- 
mary procedure  to  elevate  them  from  lowest  barbarism 
to  civilization.  Doctor  McLoughlin  holds  the  key  to  the 
situation,  at  least  as  to  the  immediate  outcome.  As  rep- 
resentative of  the  fur  trading  monopoly,  his  interests  are 
linked  with  the  interests  of  the  Indians  in  remaining  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  imperial  domains.  It 
would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  hustled  back  home  the 
first  forerunners  of  the  great  immigrations,  and,  if  this 
had  not  deterred  others  from  coming  on  in  larger  num- 
bers, these  in  turn,  utterly  without  resources  after  their 
long  marches,  could  easily  have  been  thrown  into  con- 
sternation and  wrought  havoc  with  by  the  chief  factor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  issues  in  this  great  drama  of  the  Pacific  North- 
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west  turn  then,  first,  upon  the  qualities  of  heart  and 
character  of  the  Indians  that  came  under  the  influence 
of  Lee,  Whitman,  and  Spalding.  Will  they  have  the 
faith  and  fortitude  to  sacrifice  a  world  in  which  they  are 
the  leaders  for  a  possibly  better  world  in  which  leader- 
ship is  with  the  white  man?  Secondly,  the  outcome  of 
this  second  movement  of  the  Americans  on  to  Oregon 
lies  with  Doctor  McLoughlin.  Will  the  depth  of  his  hu- 
manity suffice  to  rescue,  shelter,  nourish  and  shield  year 
after  year  those  who  would  have  perished  but  for  his  in- 
tervention and  whose  survival  is  bound  to  result  in  the 
appearance  of  invading  hosts  who  will  wrest  the  sceptre 
from  him?  Mrs.  Dye  has  thrilling  issues  and  two  real 
heroes,  Whitman  and  McLoughlin,  in  this  epoch  of  Ore- 
gon history,  and  she  makes  the  most  of  them. 

The  secret  of  her  remarkable  success  in  making  the 
characters  and  conditions  of  that  time  live  again  lay  in 
her  getting  the  confidence  of  the  principal  surviving 
actors  of  that  period  and  securing  from  them  the  fullest 
impress  of  the  traditions  of  stirring  times,  with  all  the 
halo  that  half-a-century  would  naturally  invest  them 
with.  Through  these  sources  she  attained  an  under- 
standing of  the  actors  and  spirit  of  the  times  so  intimate 
that  her  pretension  to  supply  the  words  used  on  all 
important  occasions  does  not  become  a  mockery,  but 
through  this  dramatizing  the  author  attains  the  unique 
element  in  her  success.  In  this  role  her  inimitable  power 
of  vivid  representation,  through  successions  of  pictures, 
has  its  best  application. 

The  stock  of  reminiscences  that  Mrs.  Dye  exploited 
with  such  rare  skill  and  energy  needed  corroboration 
from  contemporary  documents.  As  the  material  for 
Oregon  history  is  brought  together,  many  lapses,  more 
or  less  important,  in  matters  of  fact  will  no  doubt  be 
disclosed.  As  an  instance  :  The  magnitude  of  Wyeth's 
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second  expedition  is  stated  in  figures  at  least  four  times 
too  large,  both  for  the  number  of  men  and  the  amount 
of  money. 

The  author  has,  however,  kept  herself  remarkably  well 
poised  between  the  partisan  bickerings  that  have  charac- 
terized so  much  of  the  writing  in  Oregon  history.  The 
search  of  the  author  for  indubitable  evidence  has  been 
rewarded  in  the  finding  of  some  valuable  material, 
notably  the  Whitman  papers  ;  and  clues  that  she  came 
upon  have  yielded  treasures  for  others. 

Towards  the  closing  chapters  the  author  swerves 
farthest  from  history  towards  romance.  Instead  of  bring- 
ing the  vigorous  young  Oregon  community  into  the  fore- 
ground, she  leaves  the  stage  empty.  "Old  Oregon,' 
with  its  life  had,  of  course,  departed,  but  it  was  crowded 
out  by  the  thronging  of  the  new. 

This  book  is  by  far  the  best  that  the  general  reader  can 
select  for  an  introduction  to  the  life  of  early  Oregon. 


Missionary  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  By  H.  K. 
HINES,  D.  D.  (Portland:  H.  K.  Hines,  San  Francisco: 
J.  D.  Hammond,  1899.  Pp.  510.) 

As  the  sub-title  indicates,  this  is  rather  the  "Story 
of  Jason  Lee'  than  a  missionary  history  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  There  would  have  been  no  impropriety  in 
giving  it  the  title  of  "Jason  Lee  and  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary Effort  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.'  The 'title  is 
positively  misleading  as  it  stands,  for  forty  pages  only 
are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  mission- 
aries under  the  "American  Board,'  while  some  four 
hundred  and  fifty  are  taken  up  with  the  story  of  the 
Methodist  Missions.  The  Methodist  denomination  was 
first  in  this  field  with  wisely  chosen  representatives.  It 
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sustained  and  reinforced  its  movement  to  christianize 
the  Indians  of  Oregon  most  munificently,  considering 
the  conditions  of  the  times.  As  a  memorial  of  these 
efforts  conceived  with  such  grand  and  consecrated  spirit, 
nothing  would  have  been  more  fitting  than  a  volume  by 
Doctor  Hines. 

No  one  could  have  been  so  unfair  as  to  demand  of  Doc- 
tor Hines  a  cold  and  critical  account  of  these  missionaries 
and  their  work.  A  panegyric  on  Jason  Lee  and  his  co- 
laborers  was  becoming  from  him.  He  was  the  man  pre- 
pared through  life-long  schooling  and  natural  inclination 
to  do  this,  and  Jason  Lee's  work  deserved  it.  But  for 
the  title  and  an  invidious  comparison  that  crops  out  all 
too  frequently,  Doctor  Hines  has  done  in  this  book  just 
what  God  had  prepared  him  to  do. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  work  of  so  high  general  character, 
the  best  product  of  such  fine  literary  ability  as  Doctor 
Hines  possesses,  could  not  have  been  one  of  some  famous 
series  by  a  strong  publishing  house  of  the  East  that 
would  have  pushed  it  into  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  fact  that  the  critical  historian  will  take  issue  with 
the  conclusions  of  this  book  almost  from  the  beginning 
constitutes  no  disparagement  of  the  real  worth  of  the 
author's  work.  It  was  a  labor  of  love  for  a  character 
and  for  a  denomination.  This,  however,  may  be  said  : 
The  Methodist  missionary  project  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west was,  soon  after  its  inception,  at  all  but  one  or  two 
points,  not  distinctively  a  missionary  station  at  all.  But 
it  was  a  colony  with  a  strong  secular  spirit  and  exercised 
a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Oregon 
community.  This  fact  the  work  of  Doctor  Hines  unwit- 
tingly proves. 


-*•> 


NOTE— A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly  : 

In  the  article  upon  F.  X.  Matthieu  in  the  March  Quarterly  there 
appears  one  inadvertence  which  should  be  corrected  :  Doctor  White 
is  mentioned  as  having  first  come  to  Oregon  on  the  Lausanne.  He 
came  in  1837  via  Honolulu,  leaving  Boston  on  the  ship  Hamilton,  and 
reaching  the  Columbia  in  May,  on  the  brig  Diana. 

H.  S.  LYMAN. 
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The  conventions  of  1824  and  1825  marked  the  formal 
and  final  withdrawal  of  Russia  as  claimant  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Oregon  country,  or  of  any  part  of  it.  The 
convention  of  the  former  year  pledged  her  withdrawal  as 
claimant  against  the  United  States,  that  of  the  latter  year 
as  claimant  against  Great  Britain.  The  boundaries  of  the 
territories  in  question  were  thus  finally  determined,  and 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  were  reduced  to  the  two  nations 
by  whom  the  question  at  issue  was  ultimately  to  be  de- 
cided. 

It  was  a  great  step  taken  toward  settlement  when  the 
claims  of  all  nations  but  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  eliminated  from  the  question.  But  elimina- 
tion of  claims  was  not  the  only  respect  in  which  progress 
towards  settlement  had  been  made  during  .the  period 
which  closed  with  the  convention  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia.  The  ten  years  between  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
and  this  convention  show  a  substantial  approach  to  agree- 
ment between  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  events 
of  the  year  1818  in  particular  mark  this  approach.  This 
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year,  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  opened  with  the  issue  of  the 
order  of  January  26  by  the  British  government  for  the 
restitution  of  Fort  George,  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  which,  under  the  name  of  Astoria,  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  British  early  in  the  late  war. 
This  order,  which  was  formally  carried  out  in  October  of 
that  year,  gains  in  significance  the  more  closely  the  whole 
history  of  the  case  is  examined.  Astoria,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  name  of  the  trading  post  established 
in  1811  by  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  of  which  John  Jacob 
Astor,  of  New  York,  was  founder  and  chief  stockholder. 
It  was  nominally  an  American  company,  and  was  estab- 
lished under  the  American  flag  ;  but  of  the  party  of  thirty - 
three  that  landed  April  12,  1811,  to  form  the  settlement, 
all  except  three  are  said  to  have  been  British  subjects. 
On  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  1813,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Astor's  agent,  who  was  an  American,  Mr.  McDougall, 
his  sub-agent,  a  British  subject,  representing  himself 
and  the  other  partners  present,  likewise  British  subjects, 
signed  the  bills  of  sale,  and  delivered  up  Astoria  to  the 
Northwest  Company,  a  British  company.  One  month 
later,  Captain  Black,  of  the  British  navy,  in  the  sloop-of- 
war,  Racoon,  arrived  in  the  Columbia,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Astoria  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign;  and  in  honor 
of  his  sovereign  changed  the  name  to  Fort  George.  He 
seems  to  have  been  chagrined  not  a  little  to  find  that-,  in- 
stead of  the  glory  of  battering  down  an  American  fort, 
nothing  awaited  him  but  to  take  peaceful  possession  in 
the  name  of  his  king  of  a  British  settlement. 

By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  "all  territory, 
places,  and  possessions  whatsoever,  taken  by  either  party 
from  the  other  during  the  war"  should  be  restored.  In 
view  of  the  history  just  given,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
British  government,  when  called  upon  by  the  -United 
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States  to  make  restitution  of  Astoria  in  accordance  with 
this  article  of  the  treaty,  objected,  on  the  ground  that  the 
place  was  already  a  British  settlement  when  taken  pos- 
session of  by  a  British  officer.  And  yet,  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  that  followed,  Great  Britain  yielded  this 
point,  and  through  her  representative,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
"admitted,  in  the  most  ample  extent,  our  right  to  be  re- 
instated, and  to  be  the  party  in  possession  while  treating 
of  the  title.'  Accordingly,  October,  1818,  the  order  first 
issued  January  26  preceding,  was  executed,  and  Fort 
George  was  formally  handed  over  to  an  American  officer 
specially  sent  to  the  Columbia  to  receive  it,  and  once  more 
the  American  flag  floated  over  this  British  settlement. 

This  act  of  restitution,  under  these  circumstances,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  less  than  a  concession  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  a  concession  the  full  significance  of  which 
appears  only  when  the  act  of  restitution  is  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  convention  of  joint  occupation  entered 
into  by  the  two  governments  that  year,  and  with  certain 
intimations  made  by  the  British  Plenipotentiaries  in  the 
conferences  which  led  up  to  that  convention.  It  was  in 
this  convention  that  the  boundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tries west  from  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  was  agreed  upon.  In 
the  preliminary  conferences  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  insisted  that  the  boundary  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  should  be  settled  at  the  same  time  with  the 
boundary  eastward  ;  that  the  two  should  stand  or  fall 
together.  In  response  to  this  wish,  the  American  repre- 
sentatives proposed  that  the  same  line  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  be  extended  westward  to  the  Pacific.  This  the 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  refused  to  accept,  nor 
would  they  themselves  propose  a  line  ;  but  they  did  inti- 
mate that  the  Columbia  River  itself  was  the  most  con- 
venient boundary  that  could  be  adopted,  and  that  they 
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would  not  agree  to  any  boundary  that  did  not  give  to 
Great  Britain  a  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  common  with  the  United  States.  The  American 
representatives  not  consenting  to  this,  after  further  pro- 
posals and  counter  proposals,  none  of  which  were  accept- 
able to  both  governments,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  adopt 
the  now  celebrated  plan  of  joint  occupation  as  that  plan 
is  embodied  in  the  third  article  of  the  convention  of  that 
year. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  order  of  the  British  government  for 
the  restitution  of  Astoria  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1818, 
taken  in  connection  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  the  convention  of  joint  occupation  made  by  the  two 
governments  at  the  close  of  the  year,  taken  in  connection 
with  concessions  in  conferences  made  by  both  parties, 
make  this  year  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Oregon  Ques- 
tion. In  particular,  two  important  lines  had  been  pro- 
posed and  discussed,  each  proposal  showing  an  important 
concession,  on  the  part  of  the  party  making  it,  and  each 
line  proposed  practically  setting  a  limit  for  the  future,  in 
its  direction,  to  the  territory  that  remained  in  question. 
For  it  may  safely  be  said  that  from  this  time  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  claims  of  the  several  parties  were  fixed  ;  that 
henceforth  the  United  States  would  not  press  their  claim 
to  territory  north  of  latitude  49°,  nor  would  Great  Britain 
press  hers  to  territory  south  of  the  Columbia.  The  terri- 
tory longer  in  question  lay  between  these  two  lines,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  ever  after  this  year  there  was  a  time 
when  the  question  might  not  have  been  settled  by  Great 
Britain's  consenting  to  the  line  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
or  by  the  United  States'  consenting  to  that  of  the  Colum- 
bia. With  these  limits  to  their  several  claims  practically 
agreed  upon  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
a  plan  of  joint  occupation  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1818,  it  remained  only  to  eliminate  claims  of  other  na- 
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tions  to  the  territory  in  order  to  reduce  the  question  to 
its  simplest  terms.  This  elimination,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  effected  try  the  conventions  of  1819,  of  1824,  and  of 
1825,  the  last  of  which  left  Britain  and  America  free  to 
settle  the  question  of  sovereignty  between  themselves. 

The  conditions  of  the  Oregon  Question  at  the  close  of 
the  period  ending  1825  were,  upon  the  whole,  not  unfavor- 
able to  America.  It  is  true  Great  Britain  was  the  party 
in  possession  at  this  time  through  the  settlements  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
these  settlements  were  made  even  before  the  more  im- 
portant concessions  of  the  conventions  were  made,  these 
concessions  are  only  the  more  strongly  significant  of  the 
disposition  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  treat 
fairly,  at  least,  the  claims  of  America.  It  is  especially 
significant  of  this  disposition  that  the  settlement  at  Fort 
George  was  abandoned  in  the  spring  of  1825  by  the 
British  company  in  the  expectation  that  the  Americans 
would  speedily  occupy  it,  and,  though  the  Americans 
failed  at  once  to  occupy  it,  it  was  left  by  the  British  un- 
occupied for  five  years,  as  if  they  were  waiting  for  the 
Americans  to  come  and  claim  their  own.  When  we  re- 
member Britain's  well  known  doctrine,  of  occupation 
within  a  reasonable  time  as  necessary  to  establish  full 
title  to  lands  claimed  on  the  ground  of  prior  discovery  and 
exploration,  this  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  else  than  an 
invitation  on  the  part  of  Britain  to  the  United  States  to 
come  and  make  good  their  title  to  at  least  that  part  of 
Oregon  that  lay  south  of  the  Columbia. 

Occupation  had  been  attempted,  it  will  be  remembered, 
in  the  case  of  the  establishments  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Com- 
pany at  Astoria  and  other  points  on  the  south  and  east  of 
the  Columbia.  The  whole  conduct  of  England  in  regard 
to  these  establishments,  made  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
goes  to  show  that  she  regarded  them  as  belonging  to  a 
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legitimate  mode  of  occupation,  the  right  of  which  she 
not  only  assumed  to  herself,  but  was  ready  to  allow  to 
America.  The  failure  of  the  settlements  and  their  ulti- 
mate abandonment  as  a  mode  of  American  occupation 
were  due  to  the  accidents  of  war,  not  to  the  interference 
of  diplomacy.  The  convention  of  1818,  of  joint  occupa- 
tion, was  the  embodiment  of  no  new  principle,  but  simply 
the  formal  assent  of  both  parties  to  a  principle  of  occu- 
pation assumed  by  America  in  the  Astoria  settlements, 
and  by  Great  Britain  in  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  by  each  tacitly  allowed  to  the  other. 

In  1821,  however,  three  years  after  the  convention  of 
joint  occupation,  a  movement  was  begun  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  toward  an  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute,  of  a  very  different  character,  which,  if 
it  had  actually  been  adopted  as  a  measure  enjoined  upon 
the  executive,  and  once  been  attempted  to  be  carried  out, 
would  have  met  from  Great  Britain  a  very  different  re- 
sponse. In  the  house  of  representatives,  December  10, 
1821,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  occupy- 
ing the  Columbia  River  and  the  country  adjacent  thereto; 
and  the  committee  had  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  other- 
wise. Later  in  the  same  session  this  committee  reported 
a  bill  providing  for  the  occupation  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  The  occupation  contemplated  by  this  bill  was 
to  be,  first  of  all,  military  occupation,  or,  as  one  of  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  wished  to  make  it  by  amendment, 
"an  occupation  by  military  force  only,  with  some  en- 
couragement to  settlers.'  The  view  of  the  territorial 
rights  of  the  United  States  in  that  region  on  which  the 
bill  was  based  was  briefly  and  clearly  put  by  another  of 
its  advocates:  "The  bill  under  consideration  does  not 
attempt  a  colonial  settlement.  The  territory  proposed  to 
be  occupied  is  already  a  part  of  the  United  States.'  The 
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convention  of  joint  occupation  of  1818  left  the  question 
of  sovereignty  of  the  entire  territory  westward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  abeyance.  All  occupation,  there- 
fore, of  any  part  of  this  territory,  to  be  lawful  under  this 
convention,  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  sovereignty  to  be  settled  by  agreement  of  the  pow- 
ers participant  in  the  convention.  Whatever  rights  either 
of  the'  two  parties  to  the  convention  had,  or  conceived 
that  it  had,  by  the  act  of  entering  into  the  convention  it 
agreed,  so  long  as  the  convention  was  in  force,  neither 
to  assert  sovereignty,  nor  to  do  any  act  in  the  territory 
covered  by  the  convention  that  could  be  justly  construed 
as  an  act  of  sovereignty.  What  acts  the  two  powers 
might  lawfully  do  under  the  convention  were  not  clear 
at  first,  but  it  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  understand  how 
anyone  who  looked  carefully  into  the  question  could  have 
failed  to  see  that  the  acts  contemplated  in  this  first  bill 
providing  for  occupation  were  not  such  as  could  lawfully 
be  done  under  the  convention.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  all  the  measures  proposed  in  congress  in  regard  to  the 
occupation  of  the  territory  during  the  earlier  period  of 
the  convention.  There  were  men  in  congress  who  saw 
the  unlawful  character  of  each  measure  as  it  was  pro- 
posed, and  opposed  it  on  this  ground.  Others  joined 
these  actively,  on  the  ground  that  the  Oregon  Territory, 
if  settled,  because  of  its  distance  and  the  barriers  which 
separated  it  from  the  United  States,  never  could  become 
a  part  of  the  union.  To  these  were  added  enough  who 
based  their  opposition  on  other  grounds  to  defeat  every 
such  measure,  either  in  the  senate  or  in  the  house,  or,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  early  history  of  congressional  agita- 
tion, in  both  houses  of  congress. 

This  early  discussion  in  congress  of  our  interests  in 
Oregon,  though  it  failed  to  reach  any  practicable  plan  of 
occupation,  was  not  without  valuable  results.  It  served 
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to  clarify  the  minds  of  men  in  congress,  and  out  of  it,  on 
the  nature  of  the  question  involved,  and  through  the  in- 
formation brought  out  and  published  in  the  course  of  the 
debates  and  reports  went  far  toward  enlightening  the 
public  mind  on  the  character  and  resources  of  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  that 
preceded  the  convention  of  1818,  and  led  up  to  it,  Mr. 
Adams,  as  Secretar}^  of  State,  in  a  letter  of  instructions 
to  the  American  Plenipotentiaries,  had  expressed  his  gov-. 
ernment's  low  estimate  of  the  interests  involved  in  the 
Oregon  Question.  "  It  may  be  proper,'  he  then  wrote, 
"  to  remark  the  minuteness  of  the  present  interests,  either 
to  Great  Britain  or  to  the  United  States,  involved  in  this 
concern,  and  the  unwillingness,  for  this  reason,  of  this 
government  to  include  it  among  the  objects  of  serious 
discussion  with  them.' 

Such  words,  written  on  the  eve  of  the  first  congressional 
agitation  of  the  question,  could  hardly  have  been  written 
at  the  close  of  that  discussion.  For  at  that  time  the  Ore- 
gon Question  had  become  a  matter  of  widespread  interest, 
and  both  government  and  people  were  disposed  to  include 
it  among  objects  of  serious  discussion.  Agitation  of  the 
question  in  congress  had  the  further  effect  of  bringing 
the  two  governments  to  make  another  attempt  to  effect 
a  settlement  by  convention.  In  1824,  when  measures 
providing  for  occupation  had  been  discussed  in  congress 
for  three  years,  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  that 
though  the  government  was  aware  that  the  convention  of 
1818  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had 
four  years  to  run,  the  President  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  present  was  not  an  unsuitable  moment  for  attempting 
a  new  and  more  definite  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the 
two  powers  in  question  ;  that  the  Oregon  Territory  was 
a  country  daily  assuming  an  aspect  political,  commercial, 
and  territorial  of  more  and  more  interest  to  the  United 
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States.  Negotiations  were  at  this  time  renewed  between 
the  two  governments,  but  failed  to  issue  in  any  agreement. 
Two  years  later  they  were  resumed,  on  motion  of  the 
British  government,  but  the  two  governments  adhering 
substantially  to  their  several  positions  of  1818,  no  settle- 
ment was  reached.  The  third  article  of  the  convention 
of  1818  was,  however,  renewed  for  an  indefinite  period. 
In  the  communications  of  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Gallatin  during 
this  period  of  negotiation,  there  is  manifested  an  increase 
of  interest  in  the  question  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government,  even  over  that  of  two  years  before. 

The  depth  of  this  interest  and  the  source  of  its  inspira- 
tion appear  from  various  expressions  of  these  official  com- 
munications. "The  President,'  Mr.  Clay  writes,  "is 
anxious  for  a  settlement  on  just  principles.  Such  a  set- 
tlement alone  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  or  would  command  the  concurrence  of  the 
senate.'  "  Much  better,'  he  continues,  "that  matters 
of  difference  should  remain  unadjusted  than  be  settled  on 
terms  disadvantageous  to  the  United  States,  and  which, 
therefore,  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  and  to 
other  departments  of  government.' 

From  these  words,  and  words  of  like  tenor,  it  is  evident 
that  from  this  out  an  interested  people  and  an  alert  con- 
gress will  have  part  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment on  the  Oregon  Question.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  did  not  advance  its 
demands  beyond  the  terms  proposed  at  first,  nor  longer 
minimized  the  interest  of  the  question  to  itself,  and  that 
it  took  a  firmer  stand  on  the  boundary  proposed.  The 
Secretary  of  State  now  wrote  of  the  line  of  latitude  49°  as 
a  concession  on  the  part  of  his  government,  and  boldly 
declared  that  as  such  it  was  an  ultimatum. 

After  the  renewal,  in  1827,  of  the  third  article  of  the 
convention  of  1818,  with  a  provision  for  its  indefinite  con- 
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tinuance,  or  its  abrogation  by  either  power  on  due  notice, 
the  subject  drops  out  of  congress  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
but  only  to  return  at  the  end  of  that  time  on  the  demand 
of  that  voice  which,  as  we  have  just  observed,  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Adams  had  already  heard  and  attended 
to.  This  interval  is  an  important  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Oregon  Territory.  The  two  governments  stand  stub- 
bornly each  on  the  boundary  line  of  its  own  proposal,  the 
United  States  for  the  line  of  latitude  49°,  Great  Britain 
for  the  line  of  the  Columbia,  seemingly  making  no  ap- 
proach to  an  agreement.  Other  influences,  however,  were 
at  work  preparing  the  way  for  final  settlement,  and  deter- 
mining the  lines  on  which  that  settlement  should  be  made. 
The  ten  years  between  the  renewal,  in  1827,  of  the  con- 
vention of  1818,  and  the  resumption  of  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  congress  in  the  year  1837,  present  a  new 
phase  of  the  Oregon  Question,  and  may  be  termed  the 
period  of  early  American  settlement.  In  thus  designat- 
ing this  period,  the  settlement  of  Astoria  in  1811  has  not 
been  forgotten.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  though 
projected  and  supported  by  an  American  capitalist,  and 
made  under  letters  from  the  American  government  and 
the  protection  of  the  American  flag,  that  settlement  was 
scarcely  entitled  to  be  called  an  American  settlement ; 
that  whatever  of  American  character  it  had  in  its  incep- 
tion it  lost  two  years  later  in  its  transfer  to  a  British  com- 
pany and  to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  The  settle- 
ment of  Astoria,  even  as  a  British  settlement,  was  not  of 
a  permanent  character.  It  contributed,  it  is  true,  a  few 
settlers  to  later  communities  as  they  were  established,  but 
by  far  its  greatest  contributions  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  Question  was  in  the  diplomatic  transfer  which  it 
was  the  occasion  of  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent.  It  did  serve  under  the  provisions  of  that  treaty 
to  secure  to  the  United  States  the  valuable  concession 
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from  Great  Britain  of  their  right  to  be  in  possession  of 
this  position  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia,  pend- 
ing the  final  settlement  of  the  question  of  sovereignty  over 
the  territory.  As  a  permanent  American  settlement,  how- 
ever, it  has  no  place  in  the  history  of  Oregon. 

There  is  reason,  therefore,  in  making  the  period  of 
early  American  settlement  begin  with  the  period  men- 
tioned. No  actual  settlement,  it  is  true,  was  made  at  the 
very  first  of  this  period,  but  about  this  time  the  question 
of  colonizing  the  region  of  the  Columbia  River  began  to  be 
seriously  agitated  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
A  company  having  this  end  in  view  was  organized  about 
this  time  in  Boston,  and  another  in  New  Orleans,  while 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  the  propriety  of  forming 
such  organizations  was  seriously  discussed.  Every  effort- 
was  made  by  these  societies,  and  by  individuals  whose 
interest  in  the  subject  had  been  awakened,  to  obtain  and 
disseminate  such  information  as  should  awaken  popular 
interest  in  the  territory  and  further  the  ends  of  its  coloni- 
zation. 

The  first  enterprise  that  followed  from  this  agitation, 
was  that  of  Nathaniel  J.Wyeth,  of  Boston,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  settlement  for  trade  and  agriculture  on  the 
Lower  Columbia.  After  the  failure  of  a  first  attempt  in 
1832,  Wyeth  succeeded  in  the  year  1834  in  planting  a 
small  settlement  on  Wapato  Island,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Willamette  with  the  Columbia.  Untoward  circumstances 
and  disaffection  among  his  followers  defeated  his  first  at- 
tempt, and  sent  him  back  to  the  east,  after  two  years  of 
gallant  struggle,  feeling  that  his  second  was  far  from  suc- 
cessful. His  settlement,  while  it  has  had  in  some  sense 
an  unbroken  continuity,  and  has  contributed  of  its  mem- 
bers to  the  subsequent  settlements  in  Oregon,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  had  the  character  of  a  permanent  colony. 
The  largest  results  of  Wyeth 's  enterprise  are  rather  to  be 
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looked  for  in  the  contribution  he  made  in  various  ways 
to  the  furtherance  of  other  enterprises  than  his  own. 

Substantially  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  enterprise  of 
Hall  J.  Kelley,  the  leading  promoter  of  one  or  more  of  the 
emigration  societies  already  mentioned.  He  contributed 
materially  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  territory  by 
his  persistent  and  widespread  agitation  in  the  east,  and 
later  in  some  measure  by  bringing  into  the  Willamette 
Valley  a  small  band  of  men,  some  of  whose  number 
became  permanent  settlers.  No  colony,  however,  was 
planted  in  this  region  under  his  leadership,  and  he  did 
not  himself  finally  make  Oregon  his  home. 

The  American  settlements  in  Oregon  that  have  thus  far 
been  mentioned,  were  organized  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade,  and  that,  too,  trade  of  a  character  that  was 
not  likely  to  bring  into  the  country  and  permanently  estab- 
lish there  colonists  that  should  become  rooted  to  the  soil. 
Traders  and  trappers  might  in  time  abandon  their  pur- 
suits as  such,  and,  attaching  themselves  as  individuals 
to  a  settled  community,  become  useful  members  of  that 
community,  as  more  than  one  such  did  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Oregon,  but  no  aggregation  of  such  men,  brought 
together  for  their  own  peculiar  purposes,  was  likely  to  be- 
come an  organic  society,  with  powers  of  life  and  growth. 

The  American  settlements  in  Oregon  thus  far  lacked  the 
first  essential  to  the  planting  even  of  the  germs  of  a  state. 
In  no  one  of  them  was  there  so  much  as  one  American 
home,  nor  were  there  the  elements  of  one.  An  American 
white  woman  had  not  yet  set  foot  on  Oregon  soil,  nor  any 
woman,  save  the  native  and  her  offspring.  It  was  now 
more  than  a  score  of  years  since  that  first  settlement  at 
Astoria,  but  Oregon  still  waited  the  coming  of  that  insti- 
tution that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  American  state, 
the  American  family. 

About  the  time  of  Wyeth's  first  expedition,  there  ap- 
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peared  in  Saint  Louis  what  had  somewhat  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  delegation  from  the  native  tribes  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  consisted,  as  the  story  runs,  of  four  or 
five  men  from  the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  who,  having  heard  of 
the  White  Man's  God  and  his  Book,  were  come  to  ask 
that  men  be  sent  to  teach  their  people  of  these.  The 
story  of  this  strange  and  interesting  mission  was  taken 
up  by  the  press  and  spread  throughout  the  country.  It 
gave  a  new  impulse  and  a  new  direction  to  the  efforts  of 
missionary  societies  for  the  evangelization  of  the  native 
tribes.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  new  interest  in 
missions  was  the  organization  bj  the  Mission  Board  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  a  mission  to  the  Oregon 
Indians.  This  mission,  as  finally  constituted,  consisted  of 
the  Reverend  Jason  Lee,  as  leader,  and  his  nephew,  Daniel 
Lee,  and  three  lay  members,  Cyrus  Shepard,  Philipp  L. 
Edwards,  and  Courtney  M.  Walker,  five  in  all,  a  mission 
of  men  only.  Sending  their  goods  and  supplies  by  sea  to 
the  Columbia,  they  joined  Wyeth  in  the  spring  of  1834, 
and  traveled  with  him  overland,  reaching  Vancouver 
about  the  middle  of  September  of  that  year.  After  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  field  by  the  leader,  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  mission  should  settle  in  the  Willamette 
Valley,  and  a  spot  was  fixed  upon  not  far  from  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Salem,  and  within  easy  reach  of  a  set- 
tlement already  made  by  some  retired  employees  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  object  of  the  mission  was 
the  evangelization  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  valley,  seem- 
ingly with  little  thought  at  first  of  contributing  to  the  col- 
onization of  the  country.  This  mission,  indeed,  the  first 
among  the  Oregon  Indians,  like  the  trading  settlements 
that  preceded  it,  lacked  as  first  constituted  one  essential 
to  permanence.  It  did  not  include  the  family.  The  mis- 
take was  doubtless  early  seen  by  the  missionaries  them- 
selves, but  was  not  remedied  until  the  arrival  of  the  first 
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reinforcement  to  the  mission,  more  than  two  years  later. 
From  the  coming  of  the  first  reinforcement  in  the  spring 
of  1837,  and  the  constitution  thereupon  of  several  fami- 
lies, the  mission  began  to  take  on  somewhat  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  permanent  settlement,  and  with  still  further 
reinforcements  a  year  or  two  later,  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  first  permanent  American  colony  in  the  Willamette 
Valley. 

In  the  meantime  a  second  mission  had  been  established 
east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  In  the  summer  of  1836, 
Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and  Mrs.  Whitman,  the  Rev.  Henry 
H.  Spaulding  and  Mrs.  Spaulding,  and  William  H.  Gray, 
under  commission  from  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  crossed  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  settled  among  the  native  tribes  of  the  Upper 
Columbia.  The  primary  object  of  this  mission,  as  was 
that  of  the  mission  to  the  tribes  of  the  Willamette  Valley, 
was  the  evangelization  of  the  Indians.  But  this  mission, 
unlike  that,  was  based  from  the  first  on  the  family,  and 
thus  brought  with  it  this  first  condition  of  permanence. 
Within  its  limited  number  were  the  two  first  American 
white  families  to  settle  in  Oregon,  and  were  included  for 
a  period  of  six  months  or  more  the  only  American  white 
women  dwelling  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From 
its  original  number,  and  more  largely  from  its  later  re- 
inforcements, the  mission  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  body  of  permanent  settlers,  but  perhaps  its  greatest 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Oregon  was  one  incidental 
to  its  primary  work  as  a  mission,  in  its  showing  to  America 
and  the  world  by  its  own  first  treading  of  the  same,  that 
there  was  an  open  pathway  for  American  families  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 
This  mission  thus  demonstrated  for  the  first  the  practical 
contiguity  of  the  Oregon  Territory  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  this  contiguity  as  it  was  subsequently  made  patent 
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that  was,  almost  more  than  all  else,  to  influence  the  Ore- 
gon Question  to  an  issue  favorable  to  the  United  States. 
Whitman  seems  to  have  seen  this  from  the  first.  The 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  Question  came  to  appear  to  him 
simply  a  matter  of  prior  settlement  of  the  territory  from 
contiguous  states,  and  such  prior  settlement  was  a  ques- 
tion only  of  an  open  pathway  through  the  intervening 
mountains.  To  his  mind,  therefore,  the  first  duty  of  the 
American  government  was  not  in  military  occupation  of 
the  region  in  question,  nor  in  the  extension  over  it  of 
civil  jurisdiction,  but  in  making  the  pathway  thither  al- 
ready pointed  out,  a  plain  and  safe  highway  for  American 
settlers.  This  done,  the  people  would  do  the  rest. 

In  the  year  1837,  after  a  silence  of  nearly  ten  years,  the 
Oregon  Question  was  again  moved  in  congress.  Many 
things  had  happened  in  the  interval  since  its  last  appear- 
ance there  to  make  it  certain  that  with  its  reappearance 
the  question  had  come  to  abide  until  settled.  The  settle- 
ments already  mentioned,  small  as  they  were,  were  not 
inconsiderable  in  their  influence  at  the  east.  They  were 
the  centers  of  ties  that  reached  back  into  various  influ- 
ential communities  in  the  states  of  the  union  ;  nor  were 
the  men  who  composed  the  settlements  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  such  tie  to  make  and  influence  public 
sentiment  at  home.  The  same  energy  and  indomitable 
spirit  which  they  manifested  in  reaching  the  new  land, 
were  shown  again  in  their  efforts  to  enlighten  the  country 
in  regard  to  the  land  they  had  come  to  possess,  and  to 
persuade  others  to  join  them  in  their  efforts  to  take  and 
keep  possession  of  it.  Never  was  a  new  country  so  much 
talked  of,  nor  its  excellencies  so  enthusiastically  set  forth, 
when  those  who  could  do  so  from  experience  were  so  few. 
From  the  time  the  first  real  American  colony  was  founded 
in  Oregon,  and  there  had  been  time  for  word  from  it  to 
reach  the  states  from  which  its'  members  had  come,  nei- 
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ther  the  government  nor  the  country  was  ever  allowed 
for  long  at  a  time  to  forget  the  existence  of  Oregon,  of 
the  Oregon  colony,  or  of  the  Oregon  Question. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1835,  President  Jackson,  through 
certain  letters,  as  it  appears,  of  William  N.  Slacum,  a 
paymaster  in  the  navy,  who  at  that  time  was  spending 
some  months  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  on  sick  leave,  be- 
came strongly  of  the  mind  that  the  bay  of  San  Francisco 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  He 
almost  immediately,  on  receipt  of  these  letters,  directed 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Secretary  of  State,  to  write  to  Anthony 
Butler,  then  in  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the 
purchase  of  Texas,  enlarging  his  instructions  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  purchase  of  so  much  of  the  possessions  of  Mex- 
ico on  the  coast  as  would  embrace  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  little  later  the  same  year  President  Jackson 
commissioned  Slacum  to  visit  the  North  Pacific  Coast, 
directing  him  at  the  earliest  opportunity  after  arriving  in 
the  Pacific,  "to  proceed  to  and  up  the  Oregon,  to  obtain 
specific  and  authentic  information  in  regard  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country,  the  relative  number  of  whites  and 
Indians;  the  jurisdiction  which  the  whites  acknowledged; 
the  sentiments  entertained  by  all  in  respect  to  the  United 
States  and  the  two  European  powers  having  possessions 
in  that  region  ;  and  finally  all  information,  political,  sta- 
tistical, and  geographical,  that  might  prove  useful  and 
interesting  to  the  government.'  The  commission  thus 
specifically  and  somewhat  peremptorily  given  was  ful- 
filled with  promptness  and  energy,  and,  though  the  chief 
by  whom  the  commission  had  been  given  had  retired 
from  office  before  Mr.  Slacum 's  return,  the  country  was 
not  deprived  of  the  results  of  the  investigation.  In  De- 
cember, 1837,  through  a  memorial  presented  by  Mr.  Sla- 
cum to  congress,  and  by  congress  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished, coincident  with  the  recurrence  of  the  discussion 
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in  congress  of  the  Oregon  Question,  congress  and  the 
country  had  the  detailed  results  of  this  first  official  in- 
quiry into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  settlements 
in  the  region  of  the  Columbia. 

Throughout  this  period  when  the  question  was  in  abey- 
ance, individual  explorers,  American  and  British,  had 
from  time  to  time  visited  this  region  and  had  returned  to 
write  for  eager  readers  of  what  they  saw  and  learned  in 
the  strange  new  land,  until  a  piqued  interest  on  two  con- 
tinents was  alert  for  the  next  news  from  Oregon.  The 
publication  at  the  close  of  this  period  of  Irving's  Astoria 
in  1836,  and  of  his  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville  in 
1837,  books  which  were  themselves  the  offspring  of  the 
widespread  and  romantic  interest  already  felt,  served  in 
turn  to  make  that  interest  still  more  keen,  and  to  awaken 
it  in  minds  where  else  it  had  never  been  felt. 

But  greatest  among  all  the  forces  that  had  been  at  work 
during  this  period  toward  the  solution  of  this  question 
was  one  that  had  worked  silently  and  unobserved,  but 
persistently  and  effectively,  and  withal  wholly  in  the 
American  interest.  In  the  ten  years  that  followed  the 
extension  of  the  convention  of  1818,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  people,  immigrants  from  foreign  lands  and 
emigrants  from  older  states,  had  crossed  the  Mississippi 
and  settled  in  the  two  states  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
and  the  territory  of  Iowa.  At  the  close  of  this  period, 
when  congress  again  took  up  the  question  more  than  half 
a  million  of  people  were  settled  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  these  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  were  in  Missouri  alone,  the  state 
which  stood  upon  the  highway  to  the  new  country,  and 
nearest  to  the  gate  of  entrance.  The  fact  of  this  great 
array  of  American  families  fast  moving  toward  the  inter- 
vening barrier,  and  all  but  pressing  upon  it,  with  myriads 
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of  otlier  families  in  the  older  states  following  after,  taken 
together  with  the  door  open  no  farther  than  it  had  been 
proved  to  be  open  by  the  few  American  families  that  had 
passed  through,  should  have  been  enough  to  assure  any 
calm  observer  of  what  the  issue  was  to  be.  There  were 
such  observers  whom  it  did  so  assure,  and  their  calm 
faith  and  clear  forecast  stood  the  nation  in  good  stead  in 
the  exciting  debates  that  were  to  follow. 

The  second  period  of  the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  Ques- 
tion in  congress  began  late  in  the  year  1837,  near  the  close 
of  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-fifth  congress.  It  was 
opened  a  few  days  before  adjournment  by  each  house 
calling  upon  the  President  "to  furnish  at  an  early  period 
of  the  next  session  any  correspondence  that  may  have 
taken  place  between  the  government  and  foreign  powers 
in  relation  to  our  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.' 
To  both  these  resolutions  the  President,  promptly  on  the 
opening  of  the  next  congress,  replied  that  no  corre- 
spondence whatever  had  passed  between  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  any  other  government  in  rela- 
tion to  that  subject  since  the  renewal  in  1827  of  the  con- 
vention of  joint  occupancy.  It  thus  appeared  that  while 
the  subject  had  been  in  abeyance  in  congress  it  had  been 
equally  so  in  the  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  not  destined  to  reappear  in  this  depart- 
ment for  a  further  period  of  more  than  four  years.  Mean- 
while the  subject  in  one  form  or  another  was  seldom  ab- 
sent for  long  at  a  time  from  the  discussions  of  congress. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  senate,  where,  in  the  person 
of  Dr.  Lewis  F.  Linn,  senator  from  Missouri,  the  title  of 
the  United  States  to  Oregon  and  the  cause  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  had  settled  there  found  an  earnest 
advocate  and  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  friend.  Meas- 
ures were  introduced  in  both  houses  of  congress,  by  Doctor 
Linn  in  the  senate,  and  by  Mr.  Gushing  in  the  house,  look- 
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ing  to  the  occupation  and  settlement  of  Oregon.  These 
first  measures  elicited  but  little  debate,  and  failed  of  reach- 
ing action.  They  did,  however,  by  bringing  out  reports 
from  the  executive  and  committees,  get  before  congress 
and  the  country  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the 
subject.  In  the  house,  after  a  year  of  unavailing  effort 
to  reach  action  on  the  measures  introduced,  the  subject 
remained  again  in  abeyance  for  two  or  three  years.  In 
the  senate,  however,  chiefly  through  the  active  interest  of 
Doctor  Linn,  new  measures  were  introduced  each  session 
which,  though  failing  in  every  case  of  reaching  the  point 
of  action,  gained  more  and  more  the  ear  of  the  senate 
and  a  wider  attention  in  the  country.  In  each  of  the 
measures  as  thus  far  proposed  there  was  some  vitiating 
clause  or  provision  which  to  the  calmer  and  clearer  minds 
in  the  senate  made  it  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
existing  convention.  It  was  open  to  congress  to  abrogate 
that  convention  by  giving  due  notice  to  Great  Britain,  and 
so  to  open  the  way  for  a  larger  action  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  resolutions  to  this  effect  were  intro- 
duced, but  neither  congress  nor  the  country  as  yet  was 
ready  for  this  step.  Not  yet  clear  as  to  what  action  should 
next  be  adopted,  congress  was  not  prepared  to  remove 
this  bar  to  hasty  or  ill-advised  measures.  Thus  far  the 
convention  had  certainly  been  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
and  had  not  seriously  interfered  with  the  progress  of 
settlement. 

The  year  1842  was  an  important  one  in  the  history  of 
the  Oregon  Question.  Early  that  year  Doctor  Linn  had 
returned  to  the  contest  in  the  senate  with  new  zeal  and 
determination,  and  other  friends  in  congress  and  out  of 
it  came  to  his  support.  His  bill,  as  heretofore,  was  a 
bill  for  the  adoption  of  means  for  the  occupation  and  set- 
tlement of  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  the  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  courts  over  our  citizens  settled  there, 
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with  a  provision  promising  a  large  grant  of  land  to  actual 
settlers.  This  and  previous  bills  had  been  prefaced  by  a 
declaration  that  the  United  States  held  its  title  to  the  Ore- 
gon country  valid,  and  would  not  abandon  it.  The  year 
opened  with  better  promise  of  favorable  action  than  here- 
tofore ;  the  preamble,  while  its  adoption  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  majority  in  the  senate,  had  brought  from 
even  those  who  opposed  its  adoption  the  declaration  that 
it  was  a  just  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  country, 
while  the  provision  for  the  land  grant  to  settlers,  though 
opposed  for  the  present  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  convention,  was  acknowledged  by  all  to 
contemplate  but  a  just  compensation,  which  should  be 
made  in  due  time,  to  pioneers  who  had  taken  the  hard- 
ships and  risks  of  early  colonization.  The  bill  at  this 
session  had  been  presented  under  most  favorable  auspi- 
ces ;  the  select  committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred 
was  of  great  influence  in  the  senate,  and  had  unanimously 
instructed  their  chairman  to  report  the  bill  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  pass.  And  yet,  though  thus  aus- 
piciously introduced,  for  some  reason  as  the  months  of 
the  session  went  on  it  failed  of  being  vigorously  pressed. 
We  have  the  explanation  of  this  in  Senator  Linn's  own 
words,  spoken  in  the  senate  on  the  last  day  of  August, 
the  closing  day  of  the  session.  After  speaking  of  the 
favorable  circumstances  attending  the  introduction  of  the 
bill,  Senator  Linn  continued  :  "It  was  thus  placed  in  its 
order  upon  the  calendar,  but  upon  its  coming  up  for  con- 
sideration as  a  special  order  Lord  Ashburton  arrived  from 
England,  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation  touching  all  points 
of  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  boundaries  as  well 
as  others,  Oregon  as  well  as  Maine.  In  this  posture  of 
affairs  it  was  considered  indelicate,  not  to  say  unwise,  to 
press  the  bill  to  a  decision  while  these  negotiations  were 
pending.  They  are  now  over,  and  a  treaty  is  published 
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to  the  world  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
in  which  it  seems  that  the  question  of  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory has  been  deferred  to  some  more  remote  or  auspicious 
period,  for  an  ultimate  decision.'  In  conclusion  Mr. 
Linn  said  that  he  was  confident  that  there  were  majori- 
ties in  both  houses  for  this  bill ;  and  he  felt  equally  cer- 
tain that  it  would  have  passed  at  this  session  but  for  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Ashburton,  and  the  pendency  of  the  nego- 
tiations. He  gave  notice  that  he  would  deem  it  "his  im- 
perative duty"  to  bring  in  at  an  early  day  of  the  coming 
session  this  same  bill,  and  press  it  to  a  final  decision. 
That  the  decision  would  be  favorable  he  did  not  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt,  and  he  took  pleasure  in  making  that 
opinion  public  "for  the  satisfaction  of  all  those  who  might 
take  an  interest  in  this  beautiful  country,  the  germ  of 
future  states  to  be  settled  by  the  Anglo-American  race, 
which  will  extend  our  limits  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.' 

There  is  a  tone  of  confidence  in  the  words  with  which 
Senator  Linn  dismissed  the  bill  of  1842  that  was  not 
wholly  unwarranted.  As  he  spoke  he  was  aware  that 
the  largest  colony  of  American  settlers  that  had  ever  set 
out  for  Oregon,  a  colony  of  staunch  men  and  women,  who 
had  been  encouraged  to  set  out  by  the  assurances  which 
his  bill  had  given,  were  then  steadily  nearing  their  desti- 
nation. He  was  aware,  too,  that  in  the  brief  time  since 
the  publication  of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  in  which  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  Oregon  boundary,  congress  and  the 
country  had  shown  a  temper  that  promised  well  for  his 
measure  when  next  it  should  be  introduced. 

The  interval  between  the  publication  of  the  treaty,  Au- 
gust 9,  and  the  reassembling  of  congress  in  December, 
was  one  of  earnest  and  often  heated  discussion,  not  only 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  but  of  its  one  noted  omis- 
sion. No  satisfactory  reason  had  yet  been  given  why  the 
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Oregon  boundary  had  not  been  included  with  that  of 
Maine.  This  omission,  taken  together  with  intimations 
that  soon  reached  the  public  that  the  two  governments 
were  again  engaged  in  negotiations  on  this  subject,  began 
to  awaken,  in  some  quarters,  at  least,  fears  for  the  result. 
The  nature  and  ground  of  these  fears,  as  far  as  they  were 
capable  of  being  denned,  may  be  seen  in  the  declaration 
of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  prefixed  to  resolutions  on 
the  Oregon  Question  presented  to  congress  early  the  next 
session.  That  declaration  was,  that  "the  safety  of  the 
title  of  the  United  States  [to  Oregon]  was  greatly  en- 
dangered by  the  concessions  made  in  the  late  treaty  in 
relation  to  the  boundary  of  Maine,  by  her  rights  not  be- 
ing persisted  in  and  made  part  of  said  treaty,  and  will 
be  more  endangered  by  longer  delay.' 

In  his  annual  message  to  congress,  December  6,  1842, 
President  Tyler,  after  giving  as  the  reason  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Oregon  boundary  from  the  late  treaty  the  fear 
that  its  discussion  might  imperil  the  treaty  as  a  whole, 
went  on  to  express  the  purpose  of  the  administration  to 
urge  upon  the  government  of  Great  Britain  the  impor- 
tance of  an  early  settlement  of  this  question.  A  few  days 
later,  the  senate  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  communicate  to  the  senate  the  nature  of  any 
"informal  communications'  that  might  have  passed  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Special  Minister  of 
the  British  Government  on  the  question  of  the  Oregon 
boundary.  To  this  resolution  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  December  23,  answered  that  measures  had  been 
already  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  expressed  in 
his  annual  message,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
did  not  deem  it  consistent  with  the  public  interest  to 
make  any  communication  on  the  subject.  But  neither  the 
President's  expressed  purpose,  nor  his  subsequent  decla- 
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ration  that  measures  in  pursuance  of  that  purpose  had 
already  been  taken,  stayed  the  progress  of  measures  in 
congress. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  December,  in  accordance  with  his 
promise  made  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  congress, 
Mr.  Linn  introduced  a  bill  of  like  import  with  that  of  the 
former  session.  This  bill  was  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Linn  was  chairman,  and  was  soon 
reported  back  to  the  house,  when  it  was  made  a  regular 
order  for  immediate  discussion.  The  discussion  was  con- 
tinuous and  earnest  for  more  than  a  month,  wrhen  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-four  to  twenty-two  it  passed  the  senate. 
A  vote  of  reconsideration  failing  to  pass,  the  bill  went  to 
the  house,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  of  which  John  Quincy  Adams  was  chairman, 
by  whom,  a  few  days  later,  it  was  reported  to  the  house 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  should  not  pass.  Thus 
the  bill  failed  of  finally  becoming  a  law,  and  doubtless 
many  who  advocated  it  in  the  senate,  on  cooler  reflection, 
felt  that  it  was  wTell  that  it  did  fail.  In  a  wider  view, 
however,  the  measure  was  not  a  failure,  for  it  served  its 
object  well, though  not  in  the  way  its  supporters  intended. 
Few  bills  ever  have  called  out  from  the  senate  a  more 
earnest  or  an  abler  discussion.  The  best  talent  of  the 
body  was  enlisted  in  the  discussion,  the  spirit  in  which  the 
debate  was  carried  on  was  broad  and  patriotic,  and  for  the 
progressive  illumination  of  the  subject  under  discussion 
the  debate  has  never  been  surpassed.  When  it  closed 
there  remained  little  to  be  said.  The  future  course  of 
congress  in  the  matter  was  practically  settled  in  this  de- 
bate and  the  action  which  followed  ;  while  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  the  pathway  by  which  the  question 
was  ultimately  to  reach  its  solution  was  again  and  again 
pointed  out.  This  was  done  by  no  one  more  clearly  than 
by  Calhoun,  who  spoke  twice  at  length  in  opposition  to 
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the  measure.  He  opposed  the  bill  with  the  whole  force 
of  his  power  of  keen  analysis  and  convincing  logic,  but 
he  opposed  it  because  he  saw  in  its  adoption  certain  defeat 
of  the  very  object  which  he  in  common  with  the  pro- 
moters of  the  bill  desired  to  reach.  He  counseled  pa- 
tience, and  a  strict  abiding  by  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion, at  the  same  time  assuring  his  countrymen  that  time 
and  the  sure  movement  of  population  toward  and  into  the 
region  in  question  were  certain  to  bring  the  solution  de- 
sired. So  accurately  did  he  foresee  and  describe  the 
course  by  which  the  question  would  advance  to  its  final 
settlement,  that  his  words  at  this  day  read  rather  like  an 
epitome  of  history  than  what  they  were,  a  forecast  of 
events. 

American  colonists  in  Oregon  at  that  moment  were  not 
indeed  sufficiently  numerous  to  promise  a  speedy  fulfill- 
ment of  this  prophesy.  All  told,  they  scarcely  numbered 
five  hundred,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  included 
not  more  than  two  score  American  families.  They  were 
enough,  however,  to  test  the  excellence  of  the  land,  and 
enough  of  them  had  entered  through  the  gateway  of  the 
mountains  to  prove  that  the  country  was  accessible  to 
men  and  women  who  were  serious  in  their  purpose  of 
reaching  it.  Then,  too,  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Cal- 
houn  was  speaking,  at  various  centers  throughout  the 
union  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Missouri,  a  colonv  was  or- 
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ganizing  of  men  and  women  of  the  best  stuff  of  which 
new  states  are  made,  setting  their  faces  toward  the  new 
land  with  the  full  purpose  of  making  it  their  home.  This 
colony,  nearly  double  in  its  numbers  the  total  American 
population  then  in  Oregon,  before  the  year  ended,  success- 
fully passed  the  barrier  of  the  mountains,  and  with  its 
whole  great  caravan  safely  reached  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. Thus,  sooner  perhaps,  and  with  a  stronger  and 
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bolder  movement  than  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  had  expected 
when  he  spoke,  the  onward  movement  of  population  be- 
gan to  make  good  the  words  of  his  prophesy. 

When,  in  February,  1843,  the  senate  bill  failed  in  the 
house,  it  was  understood  that  the  two  governments  were 
in  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  Territory. 
It  was  this  understanding  more  than  anything  else  that 
led  to  the  suppression  of  the  Oregon  bill  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  No  proposal  had  as  yet  been  made 
in  official  form,  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  President 
and  his  secretary  had  a  definite  policy  in  mind,  and  that 
while  desirous  of  checking  any  measures  in  congress 
which  might  hinder  the  negotiations  which  they  aimed 
to  bring  about,  they  felt  obliged  to  conceal  the  nature  of 
their  policy  with  the  utmost  care,  for  fear  of  arousing  op- 
position in  congress  and  the  country.  As  it  was,  there 
was  no  little  dissatisfaction  in  congress  with  the  treaty 
which  had  just  been  negotiated  by  Webster  and  Lord 
Ashburton.  Like  most  treaties  on  boundary  lines,  this 
treaty  was  a  settlement  by  compromise.  Many  citizens 
from  the  section  affected  by  the  new  boundary  line,  and 
enemies  of  the  administration  from  all  sections,  were 
prompt  to  say  that  the  secretary  had  yielded  too  much — 
that  he  had  allowed  the  United  States  to  be  overreached 
in  the  negotiations.  The  friends  of  Oregon  took  alarm. 
They  thought  they  saw  in  the  omission  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  from  the  treaty  an  occasion  for  another  com- 
promise, in  which  there  should  be  a  surrender  of  terri- 
toiy  justly  claimed  by  the  United  States.  That  this  fear 
was  widespread  in  the  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ap- 
pears from  the  resolutions  of  state  legislatures  presented 
to  congress  early  in  the  following  session.  In  more  than 
one  set  of  these  resolutions  it  was  manifest,  through  plain 
statement  or  through  implication,  that  apprehensions  for 
Oregon  had  been  awakened  by  the  terms  of  settlement  of 
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the  boundary  line  of  Maine.  There  was  reason  for  un- 
easiness in  the  well  known  leaning  of  Mr.  Webster 
toward  certain  commercial  advantages  to  be  got  by  treaty 
from  Great  Britain,  and  his  low  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  Oregon  Territory  to  the  United  States.  We  now  know 
that  for  this  and  for  other  reasons  the  prevalent  appre- 
hensions of  the  time  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  Territory 
were  not  groundless.  The  evidence  is  now  at  hand  that 
the  President  and  his  secretary  did  contemplate  a  treaty 
with  England  which  would  involve  a  surrender  of  terri- 
tory on  the  North  Pacific  Coast  such  as  no  administration 
hitherto  had  been  willing  for  a  moment  to  consider.  The 
compensation,  however,  for  the  territory  surrendered  was 
not,  as  was  then  surmised,  to  be  found  wholly,  if  at  all, 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Oregon  Question  was 
not  the  only  question  that  agitated  the  country  at  this 
time.  There  was  the  Texas  question,  well  nigh  as  old  as 
that  of  Oregon,  lately  become  pressing  through  events 
in  Texas  itself,  and  through  the  growing  importunity  of 
the  Southern  States.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  California 
question, — not  a  question  of  as  widespread  and  popular 
interest  as  either  of  the  others,  but  one  which  for  a  decade 
or  more  had  been  of  growing  interest  to  a  narrow  but  in- 
telligent circle.  There  was  a  popular  demand  for  the  as- 
sertion and  maintenance  of  our  rights  in  Oregon  ;  there 
had  come  to  be  a  popular  demand  for  the  annexation  to 
the  union,  or  the  reannexation,  as  some  chose  to  put  it, 
of  Texas  ;  while  as  far  back  as  the  second  administration 
of  President  Jackson  there  had  been  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  farseeing  statesmen  to  secure  from  Mexico  the  cession 
to  the  United  States  of  so  much  of  California  as  to  in- 
clude the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  England  was  interested 
in  Texas,  was  even  thought  by  many  in  the  United  States 
to  be  contemplating  making  it  a  colony  ;  England  had 
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influence  with  Mexico,  her  capitalists  having  loaned  the 
Mexican  government  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,000  on  se- 
curity of  lands  in  New  Mexico,  California,  and  other  of 
her  possessions  ;  and  England  was  urgent  in  all  negotia- 
tions on  the  Oregon  boundary  that  she  be  allowed  free 
navigation  of  the  Columbia,  if  not  that  that  river  be  her 
southern  boundary.  In  the  United  States,  the  slave  states 
were  desirous  of  Texas  ;  the  Western  States  pressed  for 
the  Oregon  Territory  at  least  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
while  there  was  a  growing  desire  in  commercial  centers 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States  to  have  in  American  posses- 
sion what  was  then  regarded  as  the  only  ample  and  safe 
harbor  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast  south  of  the  Straits  of 
Fuca.  Out  of  these  various  interests  in  England  and 
America,  President  Tyler  and  Mr.  Webster,  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  shaped  the  policy  of  the  administration. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  President  and  his  secretary  were 
in  entire  accord  on  the  details  of  the  policy  ;  but  both 
alike  were  desirous  that  the  administration  should  be 

* 

signalized  by  a  settlement  through  negotiation  of  the 
questions  then  pressing  upon  the  country.  In  its  earlier 
and  more  comprehensive  form,  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration included  all  the  questions  that  have  been  men- 
tioned. These  it  sought  to  settle  by  a  comprehension  of 
them  all  in  a  tripartite  treaty  between  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  Great  Britain,  whereby  it  was  hoped  to  se- 
cure from  Mexico  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Texas,  and  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  her  pos- 
sessions on  the  Pacific  down  to  the  thirty-sixth  parallel. 
In  compensation  for  her  good  offices  in  these  matters,  the 
United  States  was  to  yield  to  Great  Britain  all  claim  to  the 
Oregon  Territory  down  to  the  line  of  the  Columbia  Kiver. 
It  was  thought  that  the  large  acquisition  thus  secured 
of  territory  south  of  the  forty-second  parallel  would  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  Oregon  north  of  the  Columbia, 
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while  the  northern  and  southern  sections  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  treaty  by  the  large  acquisition  it  secured  north 
and  south,  respectively,  of  parallel  thirty-six. 

The  plan  of  the  administration  included  a  special  mis- 
sion to  England,  on  which  it  was  expected  Mr.  Webster 
should  be  sent,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty ;  and,  failing  this,  a  mission  to  China,  to 
which  Mr.  Everett,  then  Minister  to  England,  should  be 
transferred,  thus  still  accomplishing  the  desired  end  by 
allowing  Mr.  Webster  to  take  his  place  in  London.  The 
mission  to  England  failed  in  committee  ;  the  mission  to 
China  passed  in  congress,  but  failed  to  carry  Mr.  Webster 
to  England,  through  Mr.  Everett's  unwillingness  to  ac- 
cept the  China  mission.  With  his  failure  to  reach  Eng- 
land at  this  time,  Mr.  Webster's  hope  of  being  able  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  questions  pending  between  the 
two  governments  died  ;  this  having  been  his  main  rea- 
son for  remaining  in  President  Tyler's  cabinet,  his  resig- 
nation shortly  followed.  And  thus,  with  Mr.  Webster's 
resignation  from  the  cabinet,  passed  forever  all  danger 
of  a  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  on  a  line  below 
the  forty-ninth  parallel. 

There  were  causes  operating  to  produce  this  result 
which  do  not  appear  in  this  narrative.  Even  if  the  mis- 
sion to  England  had  succeeded,  and  Mr.  Webster  had 
effected  the  tripartite  treaty  as  he  desired,  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  would  have  been  accepted  by  the  senate.  Events 
were  occurring  contemporaneously  with  the  movement  of 
these  measures  that  rendered  it  probable  that  the  treaty, 
if  made,  would  have  failed  of  confirmation.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  early  spring  of  that  year  found  the  President 
less  disposed  to  press  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  contemplated  in  this  scheme,  and  with  less 
reason  to  expect  the  approval  of  congress  or  the  country 
in  any  such  settlement.  Events  had  been  rapidly  mak- 
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ing  such  a  settlement  impossible.  A  notable  one,  the 
great  emigration  of  1843,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
There  were  others  precedent  to  this. 

Some  years  previous,  the  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  United  States,  had  visited  Washington,  and 
made  a  strong  representation  of  the  need  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  in  Oregon.  As  a  late  response 
to  this  plea,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  the  government  had 
sent  a  sub-agent  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Indians 
in  Oregon .  The  appointment  fell  upon  Dr.  Elijah  White, 
who  himself  had  been  a  member  of  the  Willamette  mis- 
sion. Doctor  White  had  at  once  set  out  for  Oregon,  in  May 
of  that  year,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  colony  of  more 
than  one  hundred  persons,  assembled  largely  through  his 
influence,  the  first  real  colony  of  American  families,  aside 
from  the  missions,  to  enter  the  Oregon  Territory.  By  the 
end  of  the  winter  of  1843,  the  government  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Doctor  White's  report  of  the  safe  arrival  in  Oregon 
of  himself,  and  this  colony  ;  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
colonists  with  what  they  found  there  ;  and  of  the  favora- 
ble condition  and  prospects  of  the  settlers  already  there. 
Some  of  the  colonists  themselves  had  written  to  newspa- 
pers at  their  old  homes  giving  good  accounts  of  the  new 
land,  and  urging  their  friends  to  join  them  there.  And 
these  letters,  wherever  found,  were  copied  by  all  the  great 
newspapers,  north  and  south,  because,  as  their  editors 
sometimes  apologetically  added,  "every  one  was  eager  to 
hear  the  latest  news  from  the  Oregon  country.'  About 
the  same  time  with  the  arrival  of  the  report  of  the  gov- 
ernment's own  agent,  there  appeared  in  Washington, 
fresh  from  his  winter  ride  from  Oregon,  Dr.  Marcus  Whit- 
man, of  the  Walla  Walla  mission.  In  repeated  interviews 
with  the  President,  and  members  of  his  cabinet,  as  well 
as  with  members  of  congress,  Doctor  Whitman  presented 
earnestly  the  practicability  of  large  companies  of  emi- 
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grants  with  their  cattle  and  wagons  reaching  Oregon 
through  the  mountains,  and  urged  the  government  to 
encourage  such  caravans  by  making  the  way  thither  as 
easy  and  safe  as  possible.  What  was  thus  said  in  the 
ears  of  government,  and  through  the  public  press,  was 
talked  by  many  voices  in  crowded  assemblies,  at  village 
stores,  and  at  firesides  throughout  the  country,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Missouri  to  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and 
from  Portland,  Maine,  to  New  Orleans.  The  people  were 
thus  already  aroused,  even  before  the  failure  in  congress 
of  the  administration's  plans  for  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  question.  The  country  of  the  Oregon  had  been 
made  to  appear  inviting  for  seekers  for  new  homes  in  all 
parts  of  the  land,  and  colonization  of  it  by  the  direct  route 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains  practicable  to  the  nation 
at  large,  so  that  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  this  time 
boded  ill  to  any  plan  of  settlement  that  proposed  a  sur- 
render of  any  part  of  the  territory  to  which  the  United 
States  was  believed  to  have  a  well  grounded  claim.  The 
time  for  bargaining  away  any  part  of  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  and  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  had  now  fully  passed.  No  one  was  quicker  to  see 
and  appreciate  the  changed  conditions  of  the  question, 
than  was  the  President  himself.  Naturally  desirous  that 
his  administration  should  have  the  honor  of  settling  this 
long  pending  question,  he  continued,  through  his  succeed- 
ing secretaries,  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a 
successful  conclusion  ;  but  henceforth  his  proposals  were 
based  upon  a  return  to  the  former  position  of  the  govern- 
ment on  the  line  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  After  a  pro- 
posal of  the  line  of  the  Columbia  our  government  was 
at  a  disadvantage  in  renewing  proposals  based  upon  the 
more  northern  line,  while  the  changed  temper  of  congress 
and  the  country  obliged  to  a  firmer  standing  to  the  old 
position,  once  it  was  resumed.  The  President's  best 
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efforts,  however,  to  bring  negotiations  to  a  happy  issue 
failed,  and  his  administration  closed  with  the  question 
still  pending.  The  negotiations  of  this  time  show  a  zeal- 
ous purpose  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment, but  show  no  real  progress  toward  that  end.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  measures  in  congress  of  this 
period.  Discussion  of  the  question  had  been  resumed  in 
the  house,  and  went  on  in  the  senate,  but  since  negotia- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  government  with  a  view  to  a 
speedy  settlement  were  almost  continuously  pending,  con- 
gress was  induced  to  refrain  from  any  action  that  might 
thwart  or  trammel  the  government  in  its  efforts. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  paper  that  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  governments  precedent 
to  the  convention  of  1818,  pointed  to  the  line  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  as  the  final  position  of  our  government  in 
this  question.  In  subsequent  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  this  line  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  in  some  sort  traditional  with  our  government, 
and  as  such  became  increasingly  influential  in  shaping 
the  proposals  of  succeeding  administrations.  We  have 
just  seen  how  under  pressure  of  considerations  external 
to  the  Oregon  Question  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler 
had  been  momentarily  in  danger  of  yielding  this  our  tra- 
ditional line  for  one  to  the  south,  on  the  Columbia.  We 
have  now  to  see  how  under  pressure  of  another  sort  the 
government  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk  came 
near  abandoning  this  traditional  position  for  a  line  farther 
to  the  north. 

In  1824,  in  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia, the  line  of  54°  and  40'  was  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  northward  as  against  Russia, 
and  of  Russia's  claim  southward  as  against  the  United 
States.  This  line  was  thenceforth  considered  as  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  Oregon  Territory.  In  the  course  of  ne- 
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gotiations  with  Great  Britain  it  had  been  mentioned  as 
the  northern  limit  of  our  claim,  but  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  this  line  had  never  been  pressed  by  the 
government.  In  the  same  paragraph  in  which  the  claim 
had  been  mentioned  by  our  government,  it  had  been  aban- 
doned for  the  lower  line  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  In 
the  year  1842,  however,  after  the  treaty  of  that  year  had 
been  concluded  and  made  public,  in  the  reaction  caused 
by  what  wras  regarded  as  a  surrender  of  rights  and  just 
claims  on  the  part  of  our  government,  a  disposition  was 
manifested  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  particularly 
in  the  west,  to  recur  to  the  extreme  northern  line,  and  to 
press  our  claim  to  the  Oregon  Territory  fully  up  to  that 
limit.  This  disposition  found  expression  in  some  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  state  legislatures  which  were  presented 
to  congress  at  its  next  session.  Later,  it  found  more  dis- 
tinct and  emphatic  expression  in  resolutions  adopted  by 
public  meetings  and  local  conventions  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  held  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  occu- 
pation and  settlement  of  the  Oregon  Territory.  The  agi- 
tation thus  carried  on  in  the  latter  part  of  1842,  and  the 
earlier  months  of  1843,  culminated  in  a  convention  held 
in  Cincinnati  in  July  of  the  latter  year.  This  convention 
from  its  size  and  representative  character  had  somewhat 
of  national  importance.  The  circular  calling  the  conven- 
tion issued  from  Cincinnati  under  date  of  May  23,  was 
sent  to  representative  men  far  and  wide  over  the  union, 
and  was  given  publicity  by  the  leading  journals  of  the 
day.  In  this  circular  the  object  of  the  convention  was 
formally  stated  to  be,  "to  urge  upon  congress  the  imme- 
diate occupation  of  the  Oregon  Territory  by  the  arms  and 
laws  of  the  republic,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
seem  most  conducive  to  its  immediate  and  effective  occu- 
pation, whether  the  government  acts  or  not  in  the  mat- 
ter.' It  will  be  proposed,  the  circular  continues,  "to 
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base  the  action  of  the  convention  on  Mr.  Monroe's  decla- 
ration of  1823,  'that  the  American  continents  are  not  to 
be  considered  subject  to  colonization  by  any  European 
powers.'  The  convention  in  a  session  of  three  days  dis- 
cussed thoroughly  the  various  aspects  of  the  subject  on 
which  it  came  together,  and  concluded  by  adopting  a 
declaration  of  principles  which  w^as  signed  by  the  chair- 
man, Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  and  ninety  other  delegates, 
representing  six  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
first  of  the  principles  adopted  defined  clearly  what  the 
convention  understood  by  the  Oregon  Territory  which  it 
was  sought  to  occupy  and  settle,  asserting,  as  it  did,  the 
right  of  the  United  States  from  the  line  of  latitude  42° 
to  that  of  54°  and  40'.  Among  letters  read  in  the  con- 
vention from  prominent  men  unable  to  be  present  was 
one  from  Mr.  Cass,  in  which  he  declared  that  no  one 
would  be  present  who  would  concur  more  heartily  with 
the  convention  in  the  measures  that  might  be  adopted 
than  should  he  ;  he  would  take  and  hold  possession  of 
the  territory  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  come  what  might.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  in  the  utterance  of  the  Cincinnati 
convention,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  political 
weight  of  the  convention  itself,  the  origin  of  that  party 
war-cry  which  was  to  make  the  presidential  campaign  of 
the  following  year  so  celebrated  in  our  history.  Here 
was  a  constituency  united  in  a  solemn  pledge,  which  could 
not  well  be  ignored  in  the  estimate  of  political  forces.  It 
was  an  influence  to  be  bid  for,  and  what  more  natural 
than  that  it  should  be  bid  for,  as  it  was  bid  for,  by  the 
party  seeking  a  means  of  reconciling  northern  and  west- 
ern voters  to  its  more  distinctly  southern  policy  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas? 

On  becoming  President,  Mr.  Polk  seems  not  to  have  felt 
himself  bound  by  the  extreme  statement  of  his  party's 
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position  on  the  Oregon  Question.  The  tone  of  his  in- 
augural is  rather  more  conservative  upon  this  subject 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  circumstances 
of  his  election.  His  position,  as  stated  in  this  paper,  was 
sufficiently  advanced,  however,  to  alarm  the  British  gov- 
ernment. In  a  letter  of  April  3,  addressed  to  Packenham, 
British  Minister  at  Washington,  Lord  Aberdeen  said  : 
"The  inaugural  speech  of  President  Polk  has  impressed 
a  very  serious  character  on  our  actual  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  referred 
to  the  Oregon  Question,  so  different  from  the  language  of 
his  predecessor,  leaves  little  reason  to  hope  for  any  favor- 
able result  of  the  existing  negotiation.'  And  yet  Mr. 
Polk,  shortly  after  entering  upon  office,  took  up  the  nego- 
tiation as  he  found  it  then  pending,  and  made  an  honest 
effort  to  effect  a  settlement  upon  the  compromise  line  of 
his  predecessors.  In  explanation  of  his  course,  in  his  an- 
nual message  to  congress,  December  following,  he  said  : 
"Though  entertaining  the  settled  conviction  that  the  Brit- 
ish pretensions  of  title  could  not  be  maintained  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  Oregon  Territory,  upon  any  principle  of  public 
law  recognized  by  nations,  yet,  in  deference  to  what  had 
been  done  by  my  predecessors,  and  especially  in  consider- 
ation that  propositions  of  compromise  had  been  thrice 
made  by  two  preceding  administrations  to  adjust  the  ques- 
tion on  the  parallel  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude, 

• 

and  in  two  of  them  yielding  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Columbia,  and  that  the  pending  negotiations  had  been 
commenced  on  the  basis  of  compromise,  I  deemed  it  my 
duty  not  abruptly  to  break  it  off.  In  consideration,  too, 
that  under  the  conventions  of  1818  and  1827  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  two  powers  held  a  joint  occupancy  of 
the  country,  I  was  induced  to  make  another  effort  to  set- 
tle this  long  pending  controversy  in  the  spirit  of  modera- 
tion which  had  given  birth  to  the  renewed  discussion.' 
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In  the  letter  above  referred  to,  Lord  Aberdeen,  not- 
withstanding his  fears,  directed  Mr.  Packenham  to  sub- 
mit again  to  the  new  Secretary  of  State  the  proposal  for 
arbitration  which  he  had  submitted  to  his  predecessor,  if 
conditions  for  such  a  proposal  seemed  favorable.  On  Mr. 
Packenham's  informing  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  new  Secretary 
of  State,  of  his  instructions  to  this  effect,  Mr.  Buchanan 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question  might  yet  be  effected  through  negotiation.  In 
accordance  with  this  expressed  hope,  Mr.  Buchanan,  a 
few  days  later,  submitted  a  proposal  of  the  line  of  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  extended  through  to  the  Pacific,  offer- 
ing to  Great  Britain  any  port  or  ports  on  Vancouver's  Is- 
land she  might  choose.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by 
Mr.  Packenham,  without  first  submitting  it  to  his  govern- 
ment, in  a  paper  in  which,  after  declaring  the  proposal 
offered  less  than  was  offered  by  the  United  States  in  1826, 
he  concluded  :  "The  undersigned  trusts  that  the  Ameri- 
can Plenipotentiary  will  be  prepared  to  offer  some  other 
proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  Question  more 
consistent  with  fairness  and  equity,  and  with  the  reason- 
able expectations  of  the  British  government. '  This  paper 
was  presented  on  July  29  ;  on  August  30  Mr.  Buchanan 
presented  to  Mr.  Packenham  a  carefully  prepared  paper, 
in  which,  after  reviewing  the  position  in  wrhich  the  Presi- 
dent found  himself  in  reference  to  the  question  on  coming 
into  office,  and  setting  forth  the  motives  which  had  actu- 
ated him  in  making  the  present  proposal  in  spite  of  his 
personal  views  on  the  subject,  he  called  the  British  Min- 
ister's attention  to  the  fact  that  the  President's  proposal 
had  been  rejected  by  him  in  terms  not  over  courteous, 
without  even  a  reference  of  it  to  his  government,  and  con- 
cluded :  "Under  such  circumstances,  I  am  instructed  by 
the  President  to  say  that  he  owes  it  to  his  own  country, 
and  to  a  just  appreciation  of  her  title  to  the  Oregon  Terri- 
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tory,  to  withdraw  this  proposition  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  was  made  under  his  direction  ;  and  it  is  here- 
by accordingly  withdrawn.' 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Folk's  diary  that 
the  concluding  paragraph  is  of  the  President's  own  word- 
ing ;  that  Mr.  Buchanan  urged  the  President  so  to  coucli 
his  answer  as  to  encourage  the  British  government  to 
make  an  offer  on  their  part ;  that  this  the  President  pos- 
itively declined  to  do,  saying  that  if  the  British  govern- 
ment wished  to  make  an  offer  they  must  do  so  on  their 
own  responsibility.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  hearing  of  the  matter,  that  this 
proposition  of  our  government  had  not  been  referred  by 
Mr.  Packenham  to  his  government.  Later,  Mr.  Packen- 
ham,  on  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Lord  Aberdeen, 
approached  Mr.  Buchanan  with  a  view  of  getting  from 
the  President  encouragement  to  present  another  propo- 
sition on  behalf  of  Great  Britain.  This,  though  repeat- 
edly urged  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  President  firmly 
refused  to  give.  And  thus  the  question  stood  at  the  con- 
vening of  congress  in  December. 

The  President's  message  had,  on  the  question  of  the 
Oregon  Territory,  been  prepared  with  special  care.  The 
several  paragraphs  bearing  on  this  subject  were  read  and 
discussed  in  cabinet,  and  amended,  until  they  embodied 
the  President's  policy  in  its  maturest  form.  Again  Mr. 
Polk  was  besought  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  soften  the 
tone  of  his  message  on  this  point,  but  he  refused,  prefer- 
ring, as  he  said,  "his  own  bold  stand.'  After  reviewing 
briefly  the  history  of  negotiations  on  the  question  under 
his  predecessors,  and  noting  that  these  had  uniformly 
been  maintained  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
compromise  line  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel ;  and  after 
stating  somewhat  particularly  the  reasons  that  had  in- 
duced him  to  take  up  the  negotiations  as  he  found  them 
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pending  on  his  entrance  to  office,  and  to  continue  them 
on  the  same  line  in  spite  of  his  own  personal  convictions 
that  the  United  States  had  a  just  claim  to  the  whole  of 
the  Oregon  Territory,  the  President  proceeded  to  recom- 
mend to  the  favorable  consideration  of  congress  five  meas- 
ures, all  of  which  he  thought  clearly  within  the  right  of 
the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  the  convention  of 
joint  occupancy.  The  first  and  capital  one  of  these  recom- 
mendations was,  that  congress  authorize  the  President  to 
terminate  the  convention  of  joint  occupancy  by  giving 
the  British  government  the  required  notice.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  recommendation  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
was  promptly  introduced  in  congress,  and  thereupon  the 
Oregon  Question  was  thought  by  all  to  have  assumed  a 
grave  aspect.  Many  men  within  congress,  and  without, 
some  of  them  Mr.  Polk's  best  friends  and  advisors,  felt 
that  while  the  measure  was  clearly  within  the  terms  of 
the  convention  it  was  neither  wise  nor  safe  at  that  time 
to  adopt  it.  To  every  representation,  however,  of  this 
view  of  the  case  made  to  the  President,  he  returned  the 
uniform  answer  that  in  his  judgment  the  notice  should 
be  given. 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  not  alone  in  his  alarm  at 
the  President's  bold  stand  on  this  question.  He,  with 
others,  finding  themselves  unable  to  induce  the  President 
to  change  his  attitude  on  this  point,  and  finding  that  in 
the  present  mood  of  congress  the  resolution  of  notice  was 
likely  to  pass,  used  every  endeavor  to  induce  him  to  con- 
sent to  a  renewal  of  the  proposition  for  compromise  on 
the  line  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  or  to  invite  such  a 
proposal  from  the  British  government. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  Mr.  Calhoun,  now  re- 
turned to  the  senate,  called  upon  the  President  and  met 
there  Senator  Colquitt,  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Calhoun  urged 
upon  Mr.  Polk  that  it  was  important  that  some  action  of 
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pacific  character  should  go  to  England  upon  the  next 
steamer,  and  asked  the  President's  opinion  of  the  policy 
of  the  senate's  passing  a  resolution  in  executive  session, 
advising  the  President  to  reopen  negotiations  on  the  basis 
of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  Mr.  Polk  was  unwilling  to 
advise  such  a  course  ;  he  did,  however,  finally  tell  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  Mr.  Colquitt,  in  confidence,  as  members  of 
the  senate,  that  if  Great  Britain  should  see  fit  to  submit 
a  proposition  for  compromise  on  that  line,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty,  following  the  example  of  Washington  on  im- 
portant occasions,  to  submit  the  proposition  to  the  senate 
confidentially  for  their  previous  advice.  This  course  had 
already  been  considered  in  cabinet  two  days  before,  on 
the  reading  of  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  McLane,  our  Minister 
in  London,  and  had  met  with  the  almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  members. 

The  house  had  already,  on  the  ninth  of  February, 
passed  the  resolution  of  notice  ;  the  senate  yet  delayed 
and  debated.  But  from  the  time  when  the  President  con- 
sented to  encourage  a  further  proposition  of  compromise 
from  the  British  government  by  promising  to  submit  the 
same  to  the  senate,  for  advice,  events  moved  rapidly  to  a 
favorable  conclusion.  April  17  the  resolution  of  notice 
passed  the  senate.  Formal  notice  was  addressed  by  our 
President  to  the  Minister  in  London  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  April,  was  received  by  him  in  London  on  the  fifteenth 
of  May,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  May  was  by  him  pre- 
sented to  Lord  Aberdeen.  Two  days  before  receiving  the 
notice,  however,  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  Lord  Aberdeen 
had  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Packenham,  at  Washington, 
instructing  him  to  offer  a  compromise  on  the  basis  of  such 
a  modification  of  the  line  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of 
north  latitude  as  would  give  to  Great  Britain  Vancouver's 
Island,  and  allow  her  the  free  navigation  of  the  Colum- 
bia for  a  limited  term  of  years.  On  the  tenth  of  June, 
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in  a  message  to  the  senate,  the  President  submitted  this 
proposal,  and  asked  the  senate's  previous  advice.  This 
was  formally  given  in  a  resolution  adopted  June  12,  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  ten,  in  which  the  senate  advised 
the  President  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. A  treaty  based  upon  this  proposal  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June  by  the 
representatives  of  the  two  powers.  This  treaty,  on  the 
following  day,  was  laid  before  the  senate  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  its  approval,  and  three  days  later  was  confirmed 
without  amendment.  This  convention  provided  for  the 
extension  of  a  line  on  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, westward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  middle 
of  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from  Van- 
couver's Island,  and  thence  southerly,  through  the  middle 
of  said  channel,  and  of  Fuca  Straits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  was  found  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  de- 
termine a  line  in  accordance  with  this  convention  that  in 
one  part  of  the  strait  there  were  two  recognized  channels, 
an  easterly  one,  by  the  Straits  of  Rosario,  and  a  westerly 
one,  by  the  Canal  De  Haro .  The  commissioners  failing  to 
agree  as  to  which  of  the  channels  was  the  channel  con- 
templated by  the  treaty,  the  determination  of  this  portion 
of  the  line  was  left  in  abe}^ance.  It  remained  so  until  the 
year  1871,  when  the  joint  high  commission  appointed  to 
adjust  sundry  differences  between  the  two  governments, 
met  in  Washington.  By  certain  articles  of  a  convention, 
concluded  at  this  time  it  was  agreed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  powers,  to  submit  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  channels 
was  the  more  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  June  15, 
1846,  the  commissioners  pledging  their  respective  gov- 
ernments to  accept  his  award  as  final.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  submitted  the  question  to  three  experts,  Doctor 
Grimm,  Doctor  Goldschmidt,  and  Doctor  Kiepert.  In  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  report  of  these  distinguished  scholars, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October, 
1872,  rendered  his  decision,  that  the  line  by  way  of  the 
Canal  De  Haro  was  the  one  most  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty.  This  decision  was  accepted  by  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  the  unsettled  portion  of  the  boundary  line  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  it. 

Thus,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  of  debate  and  negotiations,  with  the 
determination  of  this  last  detail,  the  Oregon  Question 
reached  its  full  and  final  decision. 

JOSEPH  R.  WILSON. 


By  H.  S.  LYMAN. 


Hugh  Cosgrove,  an  Oregon  pioneer  of  1847,  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  men  of  some  means,  who  established 
the  business  interests  of  the  state,  is  of  Irish  birth,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  County  Cavan,  North  Ireland,  in  1811. 
Although  now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  he  is  still  of  clear 
mind  and  memory,  and  recalls  with  perfect  distinctness 
the  many  scenes  of  his  active  life.  He  is  still  living  on 
the  place  which  he  purchased,  in  1850,  on  French  Prairie, 
near  Saint  Paul.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  physical  proportion, 
being  in  his  prime,  five  feet,  eleven  inches  tall,  and  full 
chested,  broad  shouldered,  and  erect,  and  weighing  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  He  has  the  finely 
moulded  Celtic  features,  and  genial  expression  of  the  land 
of  Ulster,  and  enjoys  the  fine  wit  and  humor  for  which 
his  race  is  famous.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  but  learn- 
ing much  of  the  opportunities  in  Canada,  concluded  to 
cross  the  ocean  to  improve  the  conditions  of  himself  and 
his  family.  It  was  about  that  period  when  assisted  emi- 
gration from  East  Britain  was  in  vogue,  and  mechanics 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  were  loaned  10£  sterling  for  each 
member  of  the  family,  to  take  up  free  homes  in  Canada ; 
the  loan  to  be  returned  after  a  certain  time.  The  Cos- 
groves  not  being  from  that  city,  did  not  enjoy  this  loan, 
but  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  other  opportuni- 
ties offered  all  the  immigrants,  which  were  a  concession 
of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  free,  and  an  outfit  of  goods 
necessary  to  setting  up  a  home  in  the  new  land. 

Taking  passage  on  a  lumber  ship,  the  Eliza,  of  Dublin, 
at  a  rate  of  3£  each,  and  furnishing  their  own  victualing, 
they  made  a  speedy  and  prosperous  voyage,  some  con- 
siderable glimpses  of  which  remain  in  the  memory  of  Mr. 
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Cosgrove,  after  the  lapse  of  eighty  years.  He  remembers 
well,  also,  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  home,  the  auction 
of  the  family  belongings,  and  the  general  sense  of  hope 
and  abandon  with  which  they  cut  loose  from  the  shores 
of  the  old  world.  None  of  the  family,  probably,  had  any 
considerable  appreciation  of  the  vast  race  movement  to 
which  they  as  units  of  society  were  answering,  but  felt 
keenly  the  bracing  effect  of  increased  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm which  that  movement  imparted. 

In  Canada  they  hastened  to  secure  their  possessions, 
locating  the  one  hundred-acre  lot  of  their  own,  in  the  hard 
timber  woods  out  on  the  boulder-sprinkled  soil  of  lower 
Canada,  in  the  Dalhousie  township,  within  five  miles  of 
Lanark,  and  obtaining  a  free  government  outfit  at  the 
government  store  at  Lanark.  Here  young  Hugh  spent 
the  most  of  his  boyhood,  helping  to  clear  the  farm,  be- 
coming an  expert  axeman,  burning  the  hard  wood,  from 
the  ashes  of  which  was  leached  the  potash  that  paid  for 
the  clearing ;  and  also  getting  his  education  at  the  free 
school.  He  recalls  these  as  very  happy  years,  and  the 
pride  and  joy  that  all  the  family  took  in  owning  their  own 
home  did  very  much  to  form  his  character  on  a  more 
liberal  and  progressive  plan  than  could  have  been  had  in 
old  world  conditions.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
married  to  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Richard  Rositer, — "a 
glorious  good  man,"  of  Perth.  Learning  at  length  that 
land  of  a  better  quality,  less  stony,  was  vacant  "out  west, ' 
a  move  was  made  to  Chatham,  in  Canada  West,  as  then 
known.  Having  a  "birth-right  claim,"  as  it  was  called, 
to  one  hundred  acres,  and  finding  that  he  could  make  a 
purchase  adjoining  of  one  hundred  acres  of  "clerical 
land/  the  young  farmer  laid  out  his  two  hundred-acre 
farm,  and  made  buildings  to  improve  it.  But  learning 
that  land  was  still  better  tjie  farther  west  one  went,  he 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  Detroit  River. 
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But  just  at  this  juncture  all  things  were  thrown  in  con- 
fusion by  the  uprising  of  the  "Patriots,'  the  extent  of 
whose  organization  was  not  known.  There  was  great 
alarm  felt,  and  the  Canadian  militia  were  likely  to  be 
called  out.  Now  the  Cosgroves  had  been  duly  taught 
that  "the  Yankees'  were  terrible  people,  almost  ready 
to  eat  innocent  people  from  the  old  country.  But  now 
that  the  Canadian  side  looked  warlike,  Mrs.  Cosgrove  said 
to  her  husband  :  "Very  likely  now  you  will  be  called  out 
with  the  militia,  and  I  will  be  left  alone  ;  why  not  cross 
over  into  the  United  States,  and  begin  there?'  She  was 
acquainted,  moreover,  with  a  family  in  Detroit.  Mr. 
Cosgrove  acted  upon  the  suggestion,  and  this  led  into  a 
very  much  larger  field  of  operations. 

They  found  life  on  the  American  side  much  more  in- 
tense and  extensive,  and  discovered  that  the  Yankees, 
instead  of  being  a  species  of  man-eaters,  were  royal  good 
fellows. 

Having  saved  some  money  for  a  new  start,  he  pru- 
dently looked  about  how  to  invest  it  so  as  to  make  in- 
crease as  he  crossed  the  line.  He  found  at  the  custom 
house  that  duty  on  cattle  was  low.  He  bought  cows, 
selling  at  $10  each  in  Canada,  which  he  disposed  of  in 
Michigan  at  as  much  as  $40  each,-— his  first  "good  luck.' 
This  gave  him  some  ready  money  to  begin  business. 

Fortunately  in  disposing  of  his  cattle  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  Mr.  Saxon,  a  business  man  of  very  high 
character,  recently  from  New  Jersey.  He  was,  indeed, 
not  only  a  strict  business  man,  but  strictly  religious,  and 
a  crank  in  habits  of  morality,  taking  pains  to  advise 
young  men  against  bad  habits.  By  this  Mr.  Saxon,  Cos- 
grove  was  interested  in  taking  work,  just  being  begun 
on  the  railway  line  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  then 
a  landing  place  on  the  marshy  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
"Why  not  take  a  contract?"  asked  Mr.  Saxon,  who  had 
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himself  the  work  of  locating  a  twenty-mile  section  of  the 
road ;  and  offered  all  assistance  necessary  in  making 
bids,  and  was  willing  to  guarantee  Cosgrove's  responsi- 
bility. By  this  great  service  a  paying  contract  was  se- 
cured of  grading  a  section  of  road.  The  contract  was 
profitable,  and  the  ins  and  outs  of  business  were  learned 
— especially  the  art  of  how  to  employ  and  work  other 
men  profitably, — Mr.  Saxon,  the  ever  ready  friend,  fre- 
quently giving  the  young  immigrant  helpful  advice. 

Having  saved  something  like  $5,000  from  his  opera- 
tions, he  was  next  visited  by  a  coterie  of  eastern  men  who 
were  coming  west  to  mend  their  fortunes — to  go  to  Chi- 
cago, and  take  a  contract  of  excavating  and  filling  on  the 
great  projected  canal  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi — a 
work  only  just  completed  at  this  day.  It  was  then  begun 
under  state  control.  He  soon  discovered  that  he  was  the 
only  capitalist  in  the  number,  and  in  order  to  save  the 
job,  bought  out  the  main  man,  a  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  a 
contract  of  $80,000.  This  was  finished  to  advantage, 
although  the  state  suspended  operations.  Prices  wrere 
excellent,  some  of  the  rock  excavating  being  done  at  fifty 
to  seventy-five  cents,  and  rock  filling  at  $1.25  per  square 
yard.  Further  contracts  were  taken,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  prices  were  forced  down.  In  following  up  the  rail- 
way development,  a  residence  was  made  at  Joliet,  where 
he  bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  on  which 
much  of  the  city  now  stands.  But  two  things  acted  as 
a  motive  to  make  him  look  elsewhere.  One  was  the 
malaria  of  the  Illinois  prairie  ;  the  other  wras  the  report 
of  Oregon. 

A  newspaper  man  by  the  name  of  Hudson,  of  the  Joliet 
Courier,  who  had  come  to  Oregon,  wrote  back  very  favor- 
able accounts  of  that  then  territory,  especially  praising 
the  equable  climate.  A  number  of  Joliet  men,  among 
whom  were  Lot  Whitcomb  and  James  McKay,  read  these 
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articles  with  interest,  and  finally  made  up  their  minds  to 
cross  the  country  to  Oregon,  a  name  that  was  to  the  old 
west  about  what  the  new  world  was  to  the  old.  Lot  Whit- 
comb,  a  man  of  affairs,  w^ho  afterwards  made  himself 
famous  in  Oregon  as  a  steamboat  man,  thought  Oregon 
would  be  a  great  place  for  contractors  and  men  able  to 
carry  on  large  undertakings,  as  he  heard  that  there  wTere 
few  such  there. 

In  April,  1847,  accordingly,  a  party  of  thirteen  fami- 
lies were  ready  to  start.  Cosgrove  had  been  trading  dur- 
ing the  winter,  to  get  suitable  wagons  and  ox  teams.  He 
preferred  to  make  the  eventful  journey  comfortably  and 
safely,  and  lack  nothing  that  forethought  could  provide. 
He  did  not  belong  to  the  poorer  class,  who  had  to  make 
the  trip  partly  on  faith.  Three  well  made,  well  built 
wagons,  drawn  each  by  three  yoke  of  oxen — young  oxen — 
and  a  band  of  fifteen  cows  constituted  his  outfit.  He  had 
young  men  as  drivers,  and  his  family  was  comfortably 
housed  under  the  big  canvas  tops. 

He  now  recalls  the  journey  that  followed  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  incidents  of  his  life.  It  was  a  long  picnic, 
the  changing  scenes  of  the  journey,  the  animals  of  the 
prairie,  the  Indians,  the  traders  and  trappers  of  the  moun- 
tain country;  the  progress  of  the  season,  which  was  ex- 
ceptionally mild,  just  about  sufficed  to  keep  up  the  inter- 
est, and  formed  a  sort  of  mental  culture  that  the  world 
has  rarely  offered.  Almost  all  migration  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  circumstances  of  danger  and  distress,  but  this 
was,  although  daring  in  the  extreme,  a  summer  jaunt, 
with  nothing  to  vitiate  the  effect  of  the  great  changes  in 
making  out  the  American  type. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  journey  have  the  in- 
terest of  being  recalled  by  a  pioneer  now  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  showing  what  sharp  lines  the  original  experiences 
had  drawn  on  the  mind,  and  also  being  in  themselves 
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worthy  of  preservation.  However  much  alike  may  have 
been  the  journeyings  across  the  plains  in  general  features, 
in  each  particular  case,  it  was  different  from  all  others, 
and  no  true  comprehension  of  the  whole  journey,  the 
movement  of  civilization  across  the  American  continent, 
can  be  gained  without  all  the  details  ;  the  memory  of  one 
supplying  one  thing,  and  that  of  another  supplying  an- 
other. The  experiences  of  the  Cosgroves  were  those  of 
the  pleasantest  kinds,  the  better-to-do  way  of  doing  it, 
without  ganger,  sickness,  great  fatigue,  or  worry,  and 
with  no  distress. 

After  making  the  drive  across  Iowa  and  Missouri,  in 
the  springtime,  when  the  grass  was  starting  and  growing, 
the  Missouri  River  was  crossed,  waiting  almost  a  week 
for  their  turn  at  Saint  Joe,  and  then  they  were  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  the  plains  and  the  Indian  country  before 
them.  An  "organization'  was  duly  effected.  Nothing 
showed  the  American  character  more  distinctly  than  the 
impulse  to  "organize,"  whenever  two  or  three  were  gath- 
ered together.  It  was  the  social  spirit.  There  was  no 
lack  of  materials,  as  besides  this  party  of  thirteen  families, 
there  were  hundreds  of  others  gathering  at  Saint  Joe,  the 
immigration  of  that  year  amounting  to  almost  two  thou- 
sand persons.  A  train  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
wagons  was  soon  made  up,  and  Lot  Whitcomb  was  elected 
captain.  Mr.  Cosgrove  says,  "I  was  elected  something. 
I  have  forgotten  what  it  was" — but  some  duty  was  as- 
signed to  each  and  all,  and  the  big  train  moved. 

Almost  immediately  upon  starting,  however,  they  were 
met  by  some  trappers  coming  out  of  the  mountains,  who 
said,  "  You  will  never  get  through  that  way  ;  but  break 
up  in  small  parties  of  not  over  fifteen  wagons  each.' 

It  soon  proved  as  the  trappers  said.  The  fondness  of 
organization,  and  having  officers,  is  only  exceeded  among 
Americans  by  the  fondness  of  "going  it  on  one's  own 
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hook;'  and  this,  coupled  with  the  delays  of  the  train, 
broke  up  Lot  Whitcomb's  company  in  two  days.  In  a 
company,  as  large  as  that,  a  close  organization  was  next 
to  impossible.  A  trifling  break  down  or  accident  to  one 
hindered  all,  and  the  progress  of  the  whole  body  was  de- 
termined by  the  slowest  ox.  When  Mr.  Cosgrove  sepa- 
rated his  three  fine  wagons,  and  active  young  oxen,  and 
drove  out  on  the  prairie,  Captain  Wliitcorab  said,  "that 
settles  it.  If  Cosgrove  won't  stay  by  me,  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  keep  the  company  together.'  With  thirteen 
wagons,  and  oxen  well  matched,  all  went  well. 

Indians  of  many  tribes  were  gathered  or  camped  at 
Saint  Joe,  and  followed  the  train  along  the  now  well  trav- 
eled road.  They  were  polite  as  Frenchmen,  bowing  or 
tipping  their  hats,  which  were  worn  by  some,  as  they 
rode  along.  They  expected  some  little  present,  usually, 
but  were  well  satisfied  with  any  article  that  might  be 
given  ;  and  the  immigrants  expected  to  pass  out  a  little 
tobacco  or  sugar,  or  some  trifle. 

There  was  but  one  affair  with  Indians  that  had  any  seri- 
ous side.  This  occurred  at  Castle  Rock,  an  eminence  out 
on  the  prairie,  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Missis- 
sippi. Here  the  train  was  visited,  after  making  the  after- 
noon encampment,  by  a  party  of  about  forty  mounted 
Pawnees,  clothed  only  in  buffalo  robes.  They  seemed 
friendly,  asking  for  sugar  and  tobacco,  as  usual.  But 
as  they  rode  off,  they  disclosed  their  purpose — making  a 
sudden  swoop,  to  stampede  the  cattle  and  the  horses  of 
the  train.  The  young  men  of  the  train,  however,  in- 
stantly ran  for  the  trail  ropes  of  their  horses,  and  began 
discharging  their  pieces  at  the  Indians,  who,  perhaps, 
were  more  in  sport  than  in  earnest,  or,  at  least,  simply 
"saucing"  the  immigrants  ;  and  wheeled  off  to  the  hills, 
letting  the  stock  go. 

But  this  was  not  all  of  it,  as  the  Pawnees  soon  overtook 
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two  men  of  the  train  who  were  out  hunting,  and,  quickly 
surrounding  them,  began  making  sport,  passing  jokes, 
and  pointing  at  the  men  and  laughing  to  one  another  ; 
and  ended  by  commanding  the  alarmed  and  mystified 
hunters  to  take  off  their  clothes,  article  by  article,  begin- 
ning with  their  boots.  When  it  came  to  giving  up  their 
shirts,  one  of  the  white  men  hesitated,  but  was  speedily 
brought  to  time  by  a  smart  stroke  across  the  shoulders 
by  the  Indian  chief's  bow.  When  the  two  white  men 
were  entirely  disrobed,  the  Pawnees  again  made  remarks, 
and  then  commanded  them  to  run  for  camp  ;  but  con- 
siderately threw  their  boots  after  them,  saying  they  did 
not  want  them .  Much  crestfallen,  the  two  forlorn  hunters 
came  out  of  the  hills,  "clipping  it  as  fast  as  they  could 
go"  to  the  train,  which  was  already  excited,  and  thought 
at  first  that  this  was  a  fresh  onslaught  of  the  savages. 
The  men  of  the  train,  however,  were  not  very  sorry  for 
the  young  fellows,  as  they  were  notorious  boasters,  and 
from  the  first  had  been  declaring  that  they  would  shoot, 
first  or  last,  one  Indian  a  piece  before  they  reached  Ore- 
gon. 

The  animal  life,  as  it  gradually  was  encountered,  was 
a  source  of  great  interest.  The  gentle  and  fleet,  but  curi- 
ous, antelopes  were  the  first  game.  Mr.  Cosgrove  had 
two  very  large  and  swift  greyhounds,  which  were  able  to 
overtake  the  antelopes.  But  the  meat  of  these  animals 
was  not  very  greatly  relished,  being  rather  dry. 

The  wolves  were  the  most  constant  attendants  of  the 
train,  appearing  daily,  and  howling  nightly.  These  were 
the  large  gray  wolves,  much  like  our  forest  species  ;  also, 
a  handsome  cream-colored  animal,  and  the  black  kind, 
and  most  curious  of  all,  the  variety  that  was  marked 
with  a  dark  stripe  down  the  back,  crossed  by  another 
over  the  shoulders.  Then  the  coyotes  were  innumerable, 
and  yelped  at  almost  every  camp  fire.  Shooting  at  the 
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wolves,  however,  was  nothing  more  than  a  waste  of  am- 
munition, and  these  animals  were  at  length  disregarded. 
Even  the  greyhounds  learned  to  let  them  severely  alone, 
for  though  at  first  giving  chase  ferociously,  they  soon 
found  a  pack  of  fierce  wolves  no  fun,  and  were  chased 
back  even  more  ferociously  than  they  started  out. 

The  cities  of  the  prairie  dogs  were  interesting  places, 
and  the  tiny  chirp,  a  }7elp,  of  the  guardian  of  the  door, 
became  a  familiar  sound.  Mr.  Cosgrove  recalls  shooting 
one  of  these,  finding  it  much  like  a  chipmunk,  only  of 
larger  size. 

But  the  great  animal  of  the  prairie  was  the  buffalo. 
The  vast  herds  of  these  grand  animals  impressed  the 
travelers  of  the  plains  quite  differently,  almost  always 
giving  a  shock  of  strange  surprise.  One  immigrant  re- 
calls that  his  first  thought  at  seeing  distant  buffaloes,  but 
few  in  number,  in  the  sparkling  distance,  was  that  they 
were  rabbits.  With  Mr.  Cosgrove 's  party  there  were  in- 
dications enough  of  the  animals.  Indeed, the  plains  were 
strewn  with  the  buffalo  chips,  and  it  was  the  regular 
thing,  noon  and  evening,  as  they  came  to  camp,  for  each 
man  to  take  his  sack  and  gather  enough  of  them  for  the 
camp  fire  ;  and  coming  to  the  Platte  Valley  they  found 
the  region  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  thousands 
of  the  animals,  which  had  probably  come  north  too  soon, 
and  were  caught  in  the  last  blizzard  of  the  winter  ;  but 
no  live  buffaloes  were  seen.  But  at  length,  as  the  train 
crested  a  slope,  and  a  vast  expanse  of  prairie  opened  in 
view,  Mr.  Cosgrove  looked  over,  and  seeing  what  seemed 
brown,  shaggy  tufts  thickly  studding  the  distance  as  far 
as  eye  could  reach,  he  exclaimed,  "We  shall  have  plenty 
of  firewood  now  !  No  need  of  gathering  chips  tonight !' 
He  thought  the  vast  Platte  Valley  was  covered  with 

stunted  clumps  of  brush-wood.     One  of  the  girls  was 
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near,  however,  and  after  looking,  cried  out,  "See,  they 
are  moving!'  Then  first  he  realized  it  was  a  herd  of 
buffaloes.  Nor  were  they  simply  grazing  ;  they  were  on 
the  run  and  bearing  down  on  the  train.  The  cry  of 
"buffaloes!'  was  passed  back.  It  was  not  altogether 
safe  to  be  in  the  path  of  such  an  immense  herd,  and  the 
train  was  quickly  halted,  the  wagon  pins  drawn,  and  a 
band  of  hunters  quickly  went  out  on  horseback  to  meet 
the  host,  and  also  to  get  buffalo  meat.  The  herd  divi- 
ded, leaving  the  train  clear  and  the  oxen  standing  their 
ground.  One  part  went  off  to  the  hills  ;  the  other  took 
the  fords  of  the  Platte,  making  the  water  boil  as  they 
dashed  through.  Enough  were  shot  to  stock  the  train  ; 
yet  the  herd  was  so  vast  that  at  least  four  hours  elapsed 
before  the  last  flying  columns  had  galloped  by — like  the 
last  shags  of  a  thundercloud.  What  a  picture — thirteen 
families  with  their  oxen  and  wagons,  sitting  quietly  in 
the  midday  blaze,  while  a  buffalo  troop,  perhaps  one 
hundred  thousand  strong,  or  even  more,  dashed  past  on 
either  side.  The  best  method  of  preparing  the  buffalo 
meat  was  by  jerking  it,  over  a  slow  fire  of  sagebrush 
sticks;  the  meat  being  sliced  thin,  and  dried  in  the  smoke 
in  one  night.  At  a  later  time,  when  buffalo  had  become 
as  familiar  as  cattle,  however,  the  train  was  stopped  by 
one  single  monarch.  It  was  just  at  evening,  and  the  man 
detailed  to  go  ahead  to  find  a  good  camping  place  was 
out  of  sight.  A  shot  was  heard,  however,  and  the  startled 
train  was  halted,  and  the  king-pins  were  drawn,  all  ready 
for  any  emergency  ;  for  it  might  be  Indians  ahead. 

The  picket  soon  was  seen,  riding  at  top  speed,  and  cry- 
ing as  he  came,  "Don't  shoot,  don't  shoot!'  and  just 
behind  him  was  an  enormous  buffalo,  charging  the  whole 
train.  The  animal  did  not  stop  until  within  a  few  rods, 
and  then  only  with  lowered  head,  and  huge  square  shoul- 
ders. The  difficulty  of  shooting  him  without  inducing 
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him  to  make  a  charge,  if  not  dropped,  was  at  once  ap- 
parent. But  at  length,  at  a  signal,  about  fifteen  rifle 
balls  were  poured  into  his  front ;  and  after  a  moment  he 
began  to  reel  from  side  to  side,  and  then  fell  over.  Even 
then  no  one  dared  to  go  and  cut  the  throat,  to  bleed  him  ; 
but  after  a  time  one  cried,  "I'll  do  it !' '  and  the  deed  was 
done.  It  required  several  yoke  of  oxen  to  make  a  team 
strong  enough  to  drag  him  to  camp,  and  his  estimated 
weight  was  twenty-two  hundred  pounds. 

The  last  buffalo  meat  was  from  an  animal  that  had  just 
been  killed  by  a  party  of  trappers  near  the  divide  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  As  for  deer  and  elk,  none  of  these 
were  seen  on  the  plains.  Birds  of  the  prairie  were  abund- 
ant, especially  the  sage  hens,  as  the  more  arid  regions 
were  crossed  ;  but  the  flavor  of  this  fowl  was  too  high 
for  the  ordinary  appetite.  Rattlesnakes  were  innumer- 
able, but  no  one  of  the  train  suffered  from  these  reptiles 
except  a  girl.  This  occurred  at  Independence  Rock.  As 
the  young  lady  was  clambering  among  the  crevices,  she 
incidentally  placed  her  hand  upon  a  snake,  which  struck. 
Large  doses  of  whiskey,  however,  soon  neutralized  the 
venom. 

After  crossing  the  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Snake  River,  the  numberless  salmon  of 
the  streams  become  the  wild  food  in  place  of  the  buffalo 
meat  of  the  plains.  At  Salmon  Falls  there  were  many 
Indians  of  different  western  tribes  taking  the  fish  as  they 
ascended  the  rapids.  In  consequence,  the  royal  Chinook 
was  sold  very  cheap  ;  for  a  brass  button  one  could  buy 
all  that  he  could  carry  away.  Here  occurred  a  laughable 
incident.  The  whole  camp  was  almost  stampeded  by  one 
wild  Indian.  He  was  a  venerable  fellow,  dressed  in  a  tall 
old  silk  hat,  and  a  vest,  and  walked  pompously  as  if  con- 
scious of  his  finery  ;  his  clothing,  however,  being  nothing 
except  the  hat  and  vest.  At  his  approach,  the  camp  was 
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alarmed.  The  more  modest  hastily  retreated  to  their 
tents;  and  some  of  the  men,  angry  that  their  wives  should 
be  insulted,  were  for  shooting  the  inconsiderate  visitor. 
A  young  married  man,  whose  bride  was  particularly  scan- 
dalized, was  greatly  exasperated.  But  the  object  of  the 
old  Indian  was  merely  peaceable  barter.  He  carried  in 
each  hand  an  immense  fish  ;  and  Mr.  Cosgrove,  seeing 
his  inoffensive  purpose,  bade  the  boys  be  moderate,  and 
going  out  to  meet  him,  hastily  sawed  a  button  from  his 
coat,  with  which  he  purchased  the  fish,  and  sent  the  old 
fellow  off  thoroughly  satisfied. 

On  the  Umatilla,  after  crossing  the  Blue  Mountains, 
with  all  their  wonders  of  peak  and  valley,  as  they  were 
camped  beside  the  river,  the  immigrants  were  visited  by 
Doctor  Whitman  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spauld- 
ing.  Mr.  Cosgrove  remembers  them  all  very  distinctly. 
Doctor  Whitman  he  describes  as  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned, of  easy  bearing,  and  hair  perhaps  a  little  tinged 
with  gray;  and  very  affable.  Mrs.  Whitman  was  remark- 
ably fine  looking,  and  much  more  noticeable  than  Mrs. 
Spaulding.  Mr.  Cosgrove  has  especial  reason  to  remem- 
ber the  missionaries,  because,  himself  not  being  well,  and 
this  circumstance  being  discovered  by  them,  he  was  the 
recipient  of  various  little  delicacies,  of  fruit,  etc.,  not  to 
be  had  in  the  train.  A  trade  was  also  made  between  him- 
self and  Whitman,  of  a  young  cow  that  had  become  foot- 
sore, and  could  go  no  further,  for  a  very  good  horse. 
Doctor  Whitman,  says  Mr.  Cosgrove,  "was  a  glorious  good 
man;'  and  the  news  of  his  massacre  by  the  Indians  a 
few  months  later,  went  over  Oregon  with  a  shock  like  the 
loss  of  a  personal  friend. 

Mr.  Spaulding  gave  notice  of  a  preaching  service  to  be 
held  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  camp,  and  some  of 
the  immigrants  attended.  The  coming  of  the  Catholic 
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priests  to  that  region  was  alluded  to  in  the  sermon,  and 
they  were  spoken  of  as  intruders. 

At  The  Dalles  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  among 
the  immigrants  as  to  the  best  route  to  follow  into  the 
Willamette  Valley  ;  whether  over  the  mountains  or  down 
the  Columbia  by  bateaux  to  Vancouver.  However,  this 
was  easily  settled  for  Mr.  Cosgrove's  family.  Word  hav- 
ing reached  Vancouver  that  there  were  immigrants  arriv- 
ing, bateaux  were  sent  up  and  in  readiness.  The  price 
asked  for  the  service  was  moderate,  and  the  voyage  was 
made  quickly  and  comfortably.  The  wagons  were  taken 
to  pieces  and  loaded  upon  the  boats,  and  the  teamsters 
had  no  difficulty  in  driving  the  oxen  by  the  old  trail, 
swimming  them  across  the  Columbia. 

James  McKay,  a  traveling  companion,  not  being  able 
then  —  though  afterwards  a  wealthy  man  —  to  employ  a 
bateaux,  built  a  raft,  which  brought  him  through  safely. 
Others  went  over  the  mountains. 

On  arrival  at  Vancouver,  Mr.  Cosgrove  found  a  small 
house,  with  a  big  fireplace,  which  he  rented,  and  housed 
his  family,  feeling  as  happy  as  a  king  to  be  under  a  roof 
once  more.  Here  he  could  leave  his  family  safely  while 
he  looked  over  the  country. 

By  the  time  that  he  reached  the  Cascades,  the  early 
autumn  rains  were  falling  gently,  and  at  Vancouver  they 
were  continuing ;  but  they  seemed  so  light  and  warm  as 
to  cause  little  discomfort ;  and  the  Indians  were  noticed 
going  around  in  it  unconcernedly  barefooted. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Cosgrove  was  eagerly  advised  by 
Daniel  Lownsdale  to  locate  a  claim  immediately  back  of 
his  own,  on  what  is  now  included  in  a  part  of  the  Port- 
land townsite.  But  the  timber  here  was  so  dense,  and 
the  hills  so  abrupt  that  he  saw  no  possible  chance  to  make 
a  living  there,  and  decided  to  look  further. 

Valuable  advice  was  given  by  Peter  Speen  Ogclen,  then 
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governor  of  the  fort.  Mr.  Cosgrove  was  quite  for  going 
down  the  river  to  Clatsop,  so  as  to  be  by  the  ocean.  Mr. 
Ogden  said,  however,  "It  depends  on  what  you  are  able 
to  do.  If  you  want  to  go  into  the  timber,  go  to  Puget 
Sound  ;  if  you  want  to  farm,  go  up  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley." 

Mr.  Cosgrove  decided  that  as  he  knew  nothing  of  lum- 
bering, but  did  know  something  of  farming,  that  he  had 
better  proceed  to  the  farming  country. 

Coming  on  up  the  Willamette  Valley,  he  was  met  every- 
where in  the  most  friendly  fashion  ;  especially  so  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  the  newspaper  man  of  the  Joliet  Courier,  who 
constrained  him,  "right  or  wrong,"  to  turn  his  cattle  into 
a  fine  field  of  young  wheat  to  pasture  over  night.  Hud- 
son was  living  a  few  miles  above  Oregon  City,  opposite 
Rock  Island,  and  was  a  flourishing  farmer.  He  went  to 
the  California  mines,  and  was  very  fortunate,  discovering 
a  pocket  in  the  American  River  bed,  in  a  crease  in  the 
rocks,  so  rich  that  he  dared  not  leave  it,  but  worked  with- 
out cessation  a  number  of  days,  ordering  his  meals  brought 
to  him,  at  an  ounce  of  gold  dust  each,  and  took  over  $22,- 
000  from  his  claim. 

Meeting  Baptiste  Dorio,  of  Saint  Louis,  on  French  Prai- 
rie, he  proceeded  with  him  to  look  up  farm  lands.  At 
Dorio's  a  somewhat  laughable  incident  occurred.  It  was, 
at  that  early  day,  the  custom  for  all  to  carry  knife  and 
fork  with  them,  and  these  were  the  only  individual  arti- 
cles of  table  furniture.  The  meal,  usually  beef  and  pota- 
toes, was  placed  on  an  immense  trencher,  hewed  out  of 
an  oak  log,  and  around  this  all  sat,  and  each  helped  him- 
self at  his  side  of  the  trencher. 

Mr.  Cosgrove  ate  heartily  of  the  fine  beef,  which,  how- 
ever, he  noticed  looked  rather  white.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  meal  Dorio  asked  suddenly,  "Which  do  you  like 
best,  ox  beef  or  horse  beef?'  "I  do  not  know  that  I 
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could  answer  that,'  said  the  fresh  arrival,"  as  I  have 
never  yet  eaten  horse  beef?'  "Yes,  you  have,"  said  the 
Frenchman  imperturbably  ;  "that  was  horse  beef  that 
you  have  just  eaten," — a  piece  of  information  that  nearly 
ruined  Mr.  Cosgrove's  digestion  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

He  found  the  Canadian  farmers  ready  to  dispose  of 
their  places,  and  was  beseiged  by  many  who  had  square 
mile  claims  to  sell  for  $100,  or  less,  each  ;  and  with  the 
fertile  prairie,  its  deep  sod,  tall  grass,  and  expanse  diver- 
sified with  strips  of  forest  trees,  or  lordly  old  groves,  he 
was  very  much  pleased.  Coming  to  Saint  Paul  he  found 
entertainment  at  the  Catholic  mission,  and  by  a  Mr. 
Jones,  who  was  employed  then  as  foreman,  he  was  fur- 
nished much  valuable  information.  By  the  brusqueness 
of  Father  Baldu,  in  charge  of  the  establishment,  he  was, 
however,  rather  taken  aback.  When  he  was  ready  to  go, 
and  went  to  the  father  to  tell  him  so,  with  the  idea  of 
offering  pay  for  his  entertainment,  the  reverend  gentle- 
man simply  remarked,  "Well,  the  road  is  ready  for  you.' 
Nevertheless,  with  St.  Paul  he  was  well  pleased.  There 
was  a  church  and  a  school,  and  a  good  place  to  sell  his 
produce.  He  therefore  purchased  the  section  adjoining 
the  mission,  paying  $800, — two  oxen  and  two  cows,  and 
included  in  the  bargain  was  the  use  of  a  fairly  good  house. 

He  had  some  stout  sod  plows  of  much  better  make  than 
those  of  the  Canadians,  and  at  once,  as  the  winter  was 
open,  began  to  break  the  prairie,  and  sowed  forty  acres  to 
wheat.  His  family  were  comfortably  established,  but  met 
rather  a  severe  shock  as  they  went  to  meeting  for  the  first 
time.  With  feminine  interest  and  delight  his  wife  and 
daughters  brought  out  their  best  dresses  and  bonnets,  as 
they  would  at  Chicago  or  Joliet.  Mr.  Cosgrove  himself 
selected  his  best  suit  for  the  occasion — he  had  three  with 
him,  a  blue,  and  a  gray  frock,  and  a  swallowtail  coat. 
The  swallowtail  and  a  rather  high  silk  hat,  and  the  other 
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accompaniments  of  full  dress,  was  the  suit  that  he  chose. 
At  the  meeting,  however,  where  the  appearance  of  the 
strangers  caused  minute  observation,  the  men  all  sitting 
on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  there  were  no 
bonnets, — the  women  wore  only  a  red  handkerchief  tied 
over  the  head  ;  and  the  latest  style  bonnets  from  the  east 
created  not  only  admiration,  but  much  suppressed — 
though  not  very  well  suppressed — merriment  in  the  con- 
gregation. 

On  returning  home  Mrs.  Cosgrove  was  very  much  dis- 
spirited,  and  exclaimed,  "To  think  that  I  have  brought 
my  family  here  to  raise  them  in  such  a  place  as  this  ! ' 
However,  taking  up  the  difficulty  in  a  truly  womanly 
way,  she  soon  had  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  mak- 
ing sun-bonnets,  and  then  instructed  them  how  to  weave 
wheat  straw  and  make  chip  hats  ;  and  in  course  of  time 
they  even  put  on  bonnets.  Not  so,  however,  with  Mr. 
Cosgrove 's  swallowtail  coat  and  silk  hat.  These  were 
such  a  mark  for  ridicule  that  he  never  tried  them  again, 
at  least  in  that  circle  ;  but  found  his  blue  frock  good 
enough.  Indeed,  even  to  this  day,  swell  dress  is  much 
despised  among  Oregon  men. 

However,  the  placid  life  of  the  Oregon  farmer  was  not 
to  be  long  continued.  The  California  mines  broke  out, 
and  Mr.  Cosgrove  was  contrained  to  go  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  settlers.  He  made  two  trips,  returning  the  first 
time  after  a  month's  mining  to  spend  the  winter.  The 
second  time,  which  was  prolonged  to  a  stay  of  about 
twenty  months  in  the  mines,  he  made  very  successful, 
but  occasion  arising  to  sell  his  store  in  the  mines  for 
$15,000,  he  finally  decided  to  do  so,  and  taking  his  dust, 
went  down  to  San  Francisco  to  look  for  a  ship  for  the 
Columbia. 

While  at  the  bustling  town  he  was  induced  to  invest 
$15,000  in  a  stock  of  goods,  which  he  brought  to  Oregon, 
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and  set  up  a  store  at  Saint  Paul.  Here  he  continued  in 
business  for  a  number  of  years,  but  says  that  he  dis- 
covered he  was  not  cut  out  for  a  merchant,  and  so  in 
course  of  time  fell  back  upon  the  farm. 

The  place  upon  which  he  is  now  living,  which  is  part 
prairie  and  part  wood  land,  of  fine  quality,  is  immediately 
adjoining  his  original  square  mile,  which  he  sold,  as  under 
the  donation  act,  but  one  square  mile  could  be  claimed. 


By  H.  S.  LYMAN. 

William  M.  Case,  a  pioneer  of  1844,  who  is  still  living 
on  the  donation  claim  taken  by  him  in  1845  on  French 
Prairie,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  not  far  from 
the  Ohio  line,  in  1820.  He  is  consequently  now  eighty 
years  of  age,  but  is  still  vigorous,  of  unimpaired  memory, 
firm  voice,  and  still  master  of  affairs  on  his  large  farm 
of  over,  one  thousand  acres.  He  is  six  feet  tall,  of  wiry 
build,  and  rather  nervous  temperament,  and  very  dis- 
tinctively an  American.  In  mind  he  is  intensely  positive 
of  the  most  definite  views  and  opinions,  and  has  the  pecul- 
iarly American  qualities  of  fondness  for  concrete  affairs. 
His  hair  and  beard  are  now  nearly  snow  white,  and  worn 
long ;  and  his  face  is  almost  as  venerable  as  that  of  the 
poet  Bryant,  which  it  somewhat  resembles. 

His  life  covers  almost  numberless  interesting  experi- 
ences, but  is  perhaps  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
part  played  by  the  Oregonians  in  the  California  mines. 
This  sketch  will  be  confined  more  particularly  to  the  pe- 
culiar facts  of  his  life  not  common  to  all  the  pioneers. 
Mr.  Case  is  particularly  the  man  who  can  tell  of  the  effects 
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of  the  gold  mining  and  California  life  upon  Oregon  and 
Oregonians,  and  he  can  explain  a  number  of  facts,  quite 
apparent  in  their  effects,  but  seldom  or  never  given  in 
their  causes,  of  the  feeling  that  has  arisen  between  Cali- 
fornians  and  Oregonians. 

It  was  an  interesting  incident  that  first  directed  his 
attention  to  Oregon.  By  William  Henry  Harrison,  while 
serving  as  delegate  to  congress  from  the  then  territory  of 
Indiana,  public  documents  were  forwarded  freely  to  his 
constituents.  To  William  M.'s  father,  who  was  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Harrison's,  there  came,  among  other  vol- 
umes, a  journal  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  to 
the  Columbia  River.  Over  this  the  boy  used  to  pore, 
even  while  still  young,  and  out  of  the  crabbed  volume, 
whose  matter  (certainly  not  the  literary  style)  interested 
the  whole  nation,  a  most  vivid  picture  was  constructed 
of  Oregon  scenery,  with  the  big  trees,  and  the  mild  cli- 
mate, and  grass  green  all  the  winter.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  come  to  Oregon  when  he  was  old  enough.  Before 
he  was  twenty  he  told  his  father  of  his  intention,  and 
was  met  with  no  opposition,  the  father  being  both  con- 
siderate and  intelligent ;  but  with  his  consent,  was  given 
this  advice  :  "Don't  go, William,  before  you  are  married  ; 
take  a  wife  with  you.'  This  wise  and  not  at  all  unpleas- 
ant counsel  young  Case  put  into  execution  ;  hating,  like 
all  born  men  of  action,  to  keep  an  idea  long  which  he  did 
not  carry  out  in  performance.  By  his  young  wife,  who 
was  from  New  Jersey,  he  was  encouraged,  rather  than 
otherwise,  to  make  the  journey.  She  said,  "My  father 
used  to  dip  me  in  the  surf  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  New 
Jersey  shore,  and  I  would  like  to  go  and  dip  in  the  surf 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.' 

Proceedings  in  congress  in  regard  to  Oregon  were  care- 
fully watched  by  Mr.  Case,  especial  note  being  taken  of 
the  Linn  bill,  by  whose  provisions  there  were  to  be  given 
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a  square  mile  of  land  to  each  man,  another  to  his  wife, 
and  a  quarter  section  to  each  child.  It  was  well  under- 
stood that  the  United  States  government  could  not  give 
title  to  land  in  Oregon  ;  but  this  bill  was  introduced  as 
a  promise  of  what  it  would  do  ;  and  wTas  in  reality  a  test 
of  the  American  spirit.  Would  the  American  people  set- 
tle Oregon?  If  so,  the  United  States  would  claim  the 
territory. 

Men  like  Case  were  found,  who  had  a  broad  outlook, 
who  understood  the  value  of  land  in  the  Columbia  or 
Willamette  Valley,  and  who  saw  that  the  United  States 
must  front  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic.  These 
ideas  were  largely  formed  by  the  broad  spirit  of  the  west, 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valley,  whose  chief  representa- 
tives were  men  like  Doctor  Linn  and  Colonel  Benton  in 
congress.  Such  men  wished  to  live  their  lives  on  a  more 
liberal  scale  than  was  possible  even  in  the  old  west.  Mr. 
Case,  like  his  father,  was  an  old  line  whig,  and  later  an 
uncompromising  republican.  He  says  :  "The  United 
States  Bank  helped  the  country  a  great  deal.  But  when, 
upon  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  the  bill  to  grant  a 
second  charter  was  vetoed  by  President  Jackson,  there 
followed  a  crash  such  as  can  never  be  described.  The 
country  never  fully  recovered  from  the  depression  until 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848.'  Wages,  he  says,  were 
twenty-five  cents  a  day  in  Indiana,  or  $6  a  month,  or  $100 
a  year,  in  special  cases.  Under  such  circumstances,  a 
young  man  saw  no  chance  for  accumulating  a  competence, 
but  in  Oregon  he  might  begin  with  a  better  outlook. 

During  the  year  of  1841,  when  he  was  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  Case  was  making  his  preparations, 
and  on  April  1,  1842,  started  out  for  Platte  City,  Mis- 
souri, which  he  reached  Jucie  10.  However,  he  was  too 
late  to  catch  the  Oregon  train,  which  had  left  the  first  of 
the  month.  Going  to  Northern  Missouri,  he  remained 
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until  1844,  but  was  on  time  to  catch  the  first  train  of  that 
season.  The  crossing  of  the  Missouri  River  was  made  at 
a  point  about  ten  miles  below  the  present  City  of  Omaha, 
at  a  place  now  called  Bellevue.  The  train  of  sixty  wagons 
was  organized  under  Captain  Tharp  ;  and  a  regular  line 
of  march  was  established,  the  train  moving  in  two  di- 
visions, on  parallel  lines,  and  about  a  quarter  to  half  a 
mile  apart,  to  be  in  easy  supporting  distance  in  case  of 
an  attack  by  Indians.  The  whole  train  was  brought  to- 
gether at  nighttime,  the  wagons  being  driven  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  a  perfect  corral,  inside  of  which  the  tents 
for  the  night  were  placed  ;  although  frequently  no  tents 
were  set,  especially  after  Nebraska  was  passed,  where 
the  season  of  1844  was  very  late  and  stormy.  With  the 
company  of  General  Gilliam  of  that  year,  traveling  with 
which  were  R.  W.  Morrison,  John  Mintp,  W.  R.  Rees, 
and  other  well-known  pioneers,  the  company  of  Captain 
Tharp  and  Mr.  Case  had  no  connection,  and  were  in  ad- 
vance all  the  way.  John  Marshall,  however,  who  went 
to  California  in  1846,  and  discovered  gold  in  1848,  was  a 
member  of  the  train. 

The  three  following  incidents  on  the  plains  may  be 
mentioned  as  presenting  something  new.  One  was  a 
charge,  or  stampede,  of  about  one  thousand  buffaloes. 
This  occurred  in  the  Platte  Valley.  As  the  two  divisions 
were  moving  along  deliberately,  at  ox-speed,  in  the  usual 
parallel  columns,  the  drivers  were  startled  by  a  low  sound 
to  the  north  as  of  distant  thunder.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  a  storm,  however,  in  that  or  any  other  direction, 
and  the  noise  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  was  steady  and 
uninterrupted.  It  soon  became  clear  that  there  was  a 
herd  of  buffaloes  approaching  and  on  the  run.  Scouring 
anxiously  the  line  of  hills  rimming  the  edge  of  the  valley, 
the  dark  brown  outline  of  the  herd  was  at  length  descried, 
and  was  distinctly  made  out  with  a  telescope,  as  buffaloes 
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in  violent  motion  and  making  directly  for  the  train.  The 
front  of  the  line  was  perhaps  half  a  mile  long  and  the 
animals  were  several  columns  deep,  and  coming  like  a 
tornado.  They  had  probably  been  stampeded  by  hunters 
and  would  now  stop  at  nothing.  The  only  apparent 
chance  of  safety  was  to  drive  ahead  and  get  out  of  the 
range  of  the  herd.  The  oxen  were  consequently  urged 
into  a  run  and  the  train  itself  had  the  appearance  of  a 
stampede.  Neither  were  they  too  quick  ;  for  the  flying 
herds  of  the  buffaloes  passed  but  a  few  yards  to  the  rear  of 
the  last  wagons,  and  were  going  at  such  a  rate  that  to  be 
struck  by  them  would  have  been  like  the  shock  of  rolling 
boulders  of  a  ton's  weight.  Mr.  Case  recalls  measuring 
one  buffalo  that  was  six  feet,  two  inches,  from  hoof  to 
hump,  and  was  over  four  feet  from  dewlap  across  the 
body . 

Another  most  important  occurrence  was  near  Fort 
Platte,  where  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Bisnette  was 
in  command,  and  in  which  another  Frenchman,  Joe  Ba- 
tonne,  was  also  an  important  actor  ;  something,  perhaps, 
that  has  never  been  related,  but  which  probably  pre- 
vented the  destruction  of  the  train.  It  happened  that  at 
Bellevue  Mr.  Case  found  and  employed  a  young  French- 
man by  the  name  of  Berdreau,  and  about  two  hundred 
miles  out  from  Omaha  he  was  asked  by  this  Berdreau  to 
take  in  another  young  Frenchman,  Joe  Batonne,  who  had 
started  with  a  Doctor  Townsend  of  the  train,  but  had 
fallen  out  with  him  and  now  was  seeking  another  posi- 
tion. Batonne  was  therefore  traveling  with  Case.  As 
they  were  approaching  Fort  Platte,  however,  word  was 
received  from  the  commandant,  Bisnette,  to  come  for- 
ward no  further  ;  but  if  they  had  anyone  in  the  train 
who  knew  the  Sioux  language  to  send  him.  "There  is 
a  war  party  of  Sioux  Indians  here,"  was  his  information, 
"and  I  cannot  understand  why  they  should  be  here.  The 
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place  for  them  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  on  the  Blackfoot 
or  Crow  border,  while  this  is  in  the  very  center  of  their 
territory.  I  fear  they  mean  some  mischief  to  the  train.' 
Batonne  was  the  only  one  in  the  train  who  understood 
Sioux.  He  was  accordingly  sent  forward,  being  incon- 
spicuously dressed,  along  with  some  others,  all  riding 

their  horses.     The  party  reached  Fort  Platte  and  passed 

j.       j  -^ 

freely  among  the  Sioux  Indians.  These  formed  an  im- 
mense host,  being  a  full  party  of  six  men  to  a  tent,  and 
five  hundred  tents,  which,  although  crowded  together 
irregularly,  still  covered  a  considerable  space. 

Batonne  kept  his  ears  open  as  his  party  rode  here  and 
there,  but  said  nothing.  Finally,  as  they  were  passing 
a  certain  tent,  a  young  Sioux  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "It 
always  makes  me  itch  to  see  an  American  horse  ;  I  want 
to  ride  it  so  bad.'  A  chief  answered  him  in  a  low  voice, 
"Wait  a  few  days,  until  the  immigrants  come  up,  and  we 
shall  have  all  their  horses.'  This  was  soon  reported  by 
Batonne  to  Bisnette,  who  at  once  sent  word  back  to  the 
train  to  wait  until  he  had  contrived  some  plan  to  send 
the  Indians  off.  The  plan  he  hit  upon  was  this — and  he 
told  it  afterwards  only  to  Mr.  Case  and  Joe  Batonne,  un- 
der strict  promises  of  secrecy  : 

He  called  all  the  chiefs  together  with  the  message  that 
he  had  very  important  news  for  them.  They  accordingly 
assembled  and  sat  in  solemn  council.  After  the  pipe  was 
passed  and  smoked,  the  first  whiff,  as  usual,  being  directed 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  Bisnette  began  : 

"I  have  lived  with  you  now  many  years  and  have 
always  dealt  honorably.' 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Sioux. 

"I  have  never  told  you  a  lie.' 

"Never,"  said  the  chiefs. 

"And  have  been  as  a  brother.' 

"You  have  been  our  white  brother,'    they  said. 
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"Well,'  he  continued,  "I  have  just  heard  news  that 
is  of  utmost  importance  to  you.  The  immigrants  who 
come  from  the  sunrise  and  will  soon  be  here  have  been 
delayed;  a  man  died;  they  buried  him;  he  had  the  small- 
pox. I  advise  you,  therefore,  to  leave  this  place  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  go  to  your  northern  border  and  not 
return  for  over  a  month.' 

No  newTs  could  have  been  more  alarming  to  the  Indians, 
who  understood  only  too  well  wThat  the  smallpox  was  ; 
not  many  years  before  infected  blankets  having  been  dis- 
tributed among  them  through  the  agency  of  white  trap- 
pers whom  they  had  been  allowed  to  rob,  as  a  sort  of 
punishment  for  having  robbed  lone  trappers  heretofore  ; 
and  by  this  the  whole  tribe  had  been  decimated  by  the 
scourge,  very  many  dying,  and  some  even  of  those  who 
recovered,  but  were  badly  marked,  had  killed  themselves. 
They  had  been  told  by  the  trappers  that  the  smallpox 
pits  were  the  mark  of  the  devil.  "The  devil  wi]l  get  you 
sure  now"  thev  told  them.  As  soon  as  Bisnette  told  these 

*/ 

Indians  that  there  was  smallpox  in  the  train  the  chiefs 
slid  out  to  their  tents,  and  within  fifteen  minutes  the 
whole  army  was  on  the  move,  going  to  the  north,  and 
not  returning  while  the  immigrants  of  that  season  were 
passing. 

The  other  point  was  the  cause  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  organization.  After  passing  the  Sioux  country,  fear 
of  the  Indians  wore  off,  and  the  necessity  of  rapid  travel 
became  more  and  more  apparent,  but  among  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men  of  the  train — as  many  at  least  as  two 
to  the  wagon — at  least  one  hundred,  says  Mr.  Case,  were 
"worthless,"  or  dangerously  near  that  line.  The  daily 
labor  of  the  march  was  devolved  more  and  more  upon  the 
twenty  men  or  so  that  felt  the  necessity  of  pushing  on. 
The  majority,  however,  often  spent  their  evenings  play- 
ing cards  to  a  late  hour,  or  dancing  and  fiddling  with 
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the  young  folks  around  the  fire,  and  slept  the  next  morn- 
ing until  called  for  breakfast  by  the  women.  Various 
ways  were  devised  to  equalize  these  matters  ;  the  women, 
among  other  devices,  being  put  up  to  taking  and  burning 
the  packs  of  cards,  unbeknown  to  the  men.  But  it  finally 
became  old — getting  up  2  o'clock  of  a  morning  to  hunt 
the  cattle,  which,  in  grazing,  always  attempted  to  go 
ahead  of  one  another,  and  thus  sometimes  were  spread  out 
for  several  miles  on  the  prairie.  Doing  this  again  and 
again,  for  men  who  would  not  take  their  turn,  but  were 
sleeping  at  the  camp,  was  finally  too  much  to  be  borne. 
Case  and  some  others,  accordingly  made  ready,  and  one 
morning  struck  out  with  their  wagons,  and  before  night 
the  whole  train  was  resolved  into  two  sections  ;  the  jolly 
boys  who  danced  and  fiddled  being  left  behind. 

Arriving  in  Oregon,  Mr.  Case  first  stopped  at  Linnton, 
but  soon  went  over  to  Tualatin  Plains,  and  settled  first 
near  Mr.  Hill's  place,  now  Hillsboro.  In  1845,  he  recalls 
that  he  was  employed  in  building  the  first  frame  barn  in 
Oregon  (W.  M.  C.),  on  the  Wilkins  place  ;  and  he  here 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  old  mountain  men, Wilkins. 
Ebberts,  Newell,  Meek,  and  Walker.  He  was  not  well 
satisfied,  however,  with  the  locality.  It  was  a  long  way 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  deep  woods  to  the  Wil- 
lamette River  at  Linnton,  or  at  Oregon  City — Portland 
then  being  a  mere  camping  station  on  the  Willamette. 
Case  wished  to  locate  on  the  river,  and  accordingly,  in 
1846,  moved  to  French  Prairie,  and  acquired,  partly  by 
donation  claim,  and  afterwards  by  purchase,  two  sections 
of  land,  being  about  one-half  prairie,  and  the  other  half 
timber.  It  was  three  miles  from  Champoeg,  where* New- 
ell acquired  the  Donald  Manson  place,  and  became  town 
proprietor.  Here  he  has  remained,  engaged  in  farming, 
saw  milling,  and  running  a  tile  factory,  performing  his 
duties  as  a  citizen,  being  known  during  the  war  period 
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as  an  unyielding  union  man,  and  occupying  the  responsi- 
ble place  during  that  time  and  later  of  County  Judge  of 
Marion  County.  He  has  had  a  family  of  thirteen  children, 
eight  of  whom  are  now  living.  He  has  twenty-three 
grand-children.  His  life  has  been  one  of  intense  activity, 
and  he  has  performed  almost  no  end  of  hard  physical 
work,  and  has  borne  heavy  responsibilities. 

He  says,  however,  that  the  most  intense  and  thrilling 
experiences  of  his  life  were  during  the  season  that  he 
spent  in  California,  and  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
mines.  This  was  1849.  It  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
record,  being  remembered  to  the  most  minute  details  by 
Mr.  Case,  and  affording  a  chapter  in  human  experience 
seldom  equalled.  It  also  shows  the  moulding  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  Oregon  men,  who  showed  them- 
selves as  perhaps  of  the  firmest  fibre  to  be  found  on  the 
Pacific  slope  in  1849  ;  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  It 
deserves  to  be  told  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Case  himself, 
and  perhaps  it  will  be.  But  for  some  reasons  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  these  recollections  in  a  somew^hat  condensed 
form,  as  in  their  entirety,  as  told  by  himself,  they  would 
compose  a  volume.  Indeed,  in  his  rapid  and  energetic 
conversation,  with  which  only  the  most  experienced  ste- 
nographer could  keep  pace,  it  required  him  four  hours  to 
tell  the  whole  thing — even  omitting  many  of  the  details 
that  he  remembers.  However,  it  is  only  an  idle  thought 
or  wish  to  imagine  that  what  men  were  years  in  living  in 
the  fastest  period  of  Pacific  Coast  history,  can  ever  be  told 
in  full  or  the  life  itself  be  reproduced.  There  are  distinct 
parts  to  his  narrative.  The  Voyage;  the  Oregon  Miner's 

Vengeance  ;    and  The  Return  Overland. 
5 
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THE  VOYAGE. 

News  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848  was  first  brought 
to  Oregon  by  an  Oregonian  by  the  name  of  Barnard. 
Marshall  was  building  a  mill,  as  is  well  known,  for  Sutter, 
on  the  American  River,  and  after  allowing  the  water  to 
run  through  the  tail  ditch  to  sluice  it  out,  examined  the 
bed,  as  the  water  was  again  shut  off,  and  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  many  little  yellow  rocks,  which  were 
highly  polished  and  very  heavy.  Not  being  acquainted 
with  gold,  which  he  had  an  idea  occurred  in  native  form 
only  as  dust,  not  as  nuggets,  he  tried  pounding  out  one 
of  the  little  yellow  rocks — which  instead  of  crumbling 
under  the  hammer,  was  flattened  finally  to  the  size  of  a 
saucer,  and  of  course  was  made  very  thin.  Even  then, 
however,  the  true  nature  of  the  rock  was  not  suspected  ; 
and  it  was  not  known  that  it  was  gold  until  Marshall  had 
word  from  the  United  States'  Assay  Office  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  which  he  had  sent  a  small  collection  of  nuggets 
to  the  value,  however,  of  $1,000. 

By  this  news,  Barnard,  the  Oregonian,  was  incited  to 
return  home  and  tell  his  neighbors.  But  at  San  Fran- 
cisco he  was  detained  two  months,  being  positively  re- 
fused passage  on  the  ships  for  the  Columbia.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  was  purposely  hindered  by  parties  who 
wished  to  go  to  Oregon  and  buy  up  all  the  provisions, 
tools,  etc.,  to  be  had  here,  at  low  prices,  and  to  sell  them  at 
San  Francisco  at  a  great  advance.  Finally  he  got  a  ship, 
and  reaching  Oregon  late  in  August,  the  news  was  pub- 
lished, and  the  Oregonians,  many  of  them  just  returning 
from  the  Cayuse  war,  formed  a  company,  and  that  season 
broke  and  completed  the  first  wagon  road  to  California, 
taking  the  high  table-land  route  by  way  of  Klamath  Lake, 
Lost  Lake,  the  lava  beds,  and  across  the  Pitt  River  Valley 
far  to  the  eastward  of  Mount  Shasta — or  Shasta  Butte, 
as  called  by  the  old  pioneers.  Mr.  Case  was  not  ready  to 
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go  with  the  overland  party,  but  found  passage  on  the  bark 
Anita,  which  sailed  from  the  Columbia  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. There  was  a  large  crowd  of  men  on  board,  consid- 
ering the  size  of  the  ship,  being  sixty-six  in  number,  and 
the  quarters  were  very  narrow,  12x20  feet,  and  the  ceil- 
ing being  only  5  feet  high,  with  two  tiers  of  berths  ar- 
ranged around  the  sides  of  the  apartment.  The  voyage, 
moreover,  was  long  and  tedious.  As  the  crossing  of  the 
Columbia  bar  was  made,  with  a  stiff  w^ind,  Mr.  Case  was 
reminded  by  the  breakers  as  they  ran  and  tossed  and 
finally  broke  upon  the  rocks  of  Cape  Disappointment,  of 
the  herds  of  buffaloes  that  thundered  over  the  plains — 
the  movement  of  the  waves  seeming  about  equally  swift 
and  tumultuous.  But  the  wind  soon  stiffened  to  a  gale, 
the  bark  put  to  sea,  and  land  was  lost  to  sight ;  and  the 
storm  did  not  at  last  abate  until  they  were  far  off  the  coast 
to  the  west  of  Vancouver  Island.  Then,  however,  with 
a  west  or  north  wind,  that  was  bitterly  cold,  the  voyage 
was  made  down  to  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco,  but  in. 
constant  storms  of  snow,  frequently  sufficient  to  leave  as 
much  as  a  foot  of  the  article  on  deck  over  one  night.  When 
at  last  the  clouds  dispersed  and  a  fair  west  wind  blew,  and 
the  skies  were  again  clear,  the  entire  sweep  of  the  horizon 
appeared  as  one  world  of  water,  except  that  far  to  the 
northeast,  the  very  tip  of  Shasta,  white  and  glittering, 
just  jutted  out  of  the  sea.  It  was  then  seventeen  hours 
sailing  before  the  shore  appeared  in  sight.  Then  the 
Golden  Gate  was  reached  and  passed,  and  the  voyage  was 
over.  It  occupied  a  month.  Sailing  to  Sacramento  and 
proceeding  thence  to  Coloma,  Mr.  Case,  being  a  mechanic, 
found  employment  at  such  good  prices  as  to  detain  him 
from  the  mines.  But  the  season  proved  to  be  one  of  ex- 
citement during  which  even  bloodshed  occurred ;  and 
Mr.  Case  was  forced  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
program. 
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THE    COLUMBIA  RIVER   MEN'S  VENGEANCE. 

Very  soon  after  reaching  Coloma,  Mr.  Case  found  that 
the  community  was  in  a  broil.  No  open  troubles  had  yet 
occurred,  but  there  were  causes  of  exasperation  which 
were  working  rapidly  to  a  climax.  It  was  due  primarily 
to  a  difference  in  system  and  ideas  between  the  various 
elements  of  the  people  then  in  California.  It  was  in  fact 
a  part  of  the  final  clash  between  the  old  Spanish  system 
and  the  American  ;  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Spanish  sys- 
tem, or  Grandees,  being  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  Oregonians,  representing  the  American  idea.  It  was 
proved  in  the  event  that  men  who  could  establish  an  in- 
dependent government  in  Oregon,  and  were  able  to  com- 
pel the  obedience  of  the  Cayuse  Indians,  were  able  also 
to  make  in  California  a  deep  impression  for  their  idea  of 
liberty.  The  disturbed,  or  rather  the  entirely  unorgan- 
ized condition  of  government  in  California,  made  possible 
the  following  course  of  events.  The  military  government 
of  this  territory,  just  taken  from  Mexico,  had  not  given 
place  to  a  civil  organization,  and  it  was  not  thoroughly 
known  what  authorities  were  in  power.  Sutter  had  re- 
ceived a  large  grant  of  land,  and  with  this  was  coupled 
certain  power  to  enforce  justice  among  the  Indians,  and 
he  was  recognized  as  a  sort  of  justice  of  the  peace  ;  but 
this  was  of  very  limited  extent,  and  there  was  no  cen- 
tral authority  in  the  whole  state,  unless  military. 

California  was  occupied  originally  by  men  who  had  re- 
ceived great  land  grants,  some  of  which  were  as  much  as 
six  leagues  square.  These  men  were  at  first  Spanish- 
Americans,  who  were  thus  rewarded  for  government  ser- 
vices. They  formed  a  sort  of  nobility  or  aristocracy,  and 
held  their  places  like  the  baronies  or  counties  of  the  old 
world,  and  their  possessions  were  frequently  of  the  di- 
mensions of  a  county.  Their  ranches  were  on  an  average 
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about  twenty-five  miles  apart,  and  the  ranges  between 
were  stocked  with  great  bands  of  cattle.  The  Indians, 
a  mild  and  inoffensive  people,  were  employed  as  laborers 
and  cattle  drivers  by  the  Spanish-Americans,  and  a  genu- 
ine European  feudal  system  was  in  force.  The  first  Amer- 
cans  (or  Germans,  or  English)  who  went  to  California 
acquired  some  of  these  ranches,  and  continued  the  Mexi- 
can system.  Only  they  employed  it  with  characteristic 
American  energy,  and  pushed  it  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
treme. With  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  opening  of 
the  mines,  a  prospect  of  vast  profits  appeared  to  the  early 
Calif  ornians,  who  were  English,  or  American,  or  German  ; 
and  their  first  intention  was  to  work  the  mines  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  worked  their  ranches — by  the  labor  of 
the  native  Indian,  or  by  importation  of  Mexican  debtors, 
who  could  be  procured  very  cheap.  It  was  still  the  law 
in  Mexico  to  put  debtors  in  prison  on  the  complaint  of 
their  creditors,  and  they  could  be  held  until  the  debt  was 
paid,  and  the  debtor  himself  failing  in  this,  his  son  could 
be  held.  Many  of  these  debtors  were  imprisoned  for  but 
trifling  sums,  and  upon  settlement  with  the  creditors, 
could  be  practically  bought  by  other  parties  almost  like 
slaves,  the  purchase  of  the  debt  giving  the  right  to  hold 
the  debtor.  Hundreds  of  Mexicans  were  thus  procured 
and  sent  to  the  mines,  at  a  cost  in  some  cases  of  but  a 
few  dollars  to  the  purchasers,  and  contracted  to  work  for 
some  trifling  sum,  often  not  over  twenty-five  cents  a  day, 
in  washing  gold.  Contract  labor  from  Chili  (W.  M.  C.) 
was  also  obtained,  and  it  was  estimated  that  by  the  mid- 
summer of  1849  as  many  as  five  thousand  such  laborers 
were  at  work  on  the  California  placers. 

But  the  original  traders  were  making  even  more  profit 
by  trade  with  the  contract  laborers,  or  with  the  Indians 
who  were  employed  to  wash  gold,  the  Indian  women 
doing  such  work  along  with  the  men.  When  they  had  a 
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little  dust  their  natural  fondness  for  finery  was  stimu- 
lated, and  cheap  and  gaudy  articles,  such  as  shawls  and 
shirts,  were  sold  for  dust.  But  the  dust  that  was  brought 
by  the  Indians  was  balanced  by  the  shrewd  trader  with 
a  weight  which  was  the  Mexican  silver  dollar,  weighing 
just  an  ounce,  with  whose  value  the  Indians  were  well 
acquainted.  By  this  method  of  reckoning,  the  gold  was 
valued  the  same  as  the  silver.  A  shirt,  for  instance, 
which  was  marked  to  begin  with  at  the  regular  price  of 
$3,  was  bought  with  a  balance  of  three  silver  dollars  in 
gold  dust,  making  $48  in  actual  value.  Indeed  the  amount 
of  dust  obtained  of  the  Indians  for  some  of  the  articles 
was  truly  "fabulous.'  Mr.  Case  recalls  that  a  certain 
shawl  of  unusually  magnificent  pattern  and  blinding  col- 
ors, which  cost  the  trader  but  $1.50,  was  bought  by  an 
Indian  chief  for  his  favorite  daughter  for  $1,500  worth 
of  dust. 

Into  this  flourishing  condition  of  things  the  Oregoni- 
ans,  or  Columbia  River  men,  as  they  were  called,  en- 
tered in  1849.  The  most  of  them  went  into  the  mines, 
but  there  were  some  who  quickly  saw  that  there  was  more 
profit  in  trading  with  the  Indians  than  in  digging  the  gold. 
Consequently  they  began  setting  up  stores,  and  bought 
and  sold  goods.  Competition  thus  began.  The  price  of  a 
shirt,  a  standard  article,  was  forced  down  to  $2,  that  is,  to 
two  ounces  of  dust;  and  then  to  one  ounce, and  even  lower. 
By  this  operation  the  old  traders,  such  as  Weimer  and 
Besters,  of  Coloma,  and  Marshall,  and  even  Sutter,  were 
offended,  as  it  soon  became  apparent  to  those  who  were 
intending  to  operate  the  mines  on  the  medieval  Spanish 

i 

system,  and  by  the  employment  of  Indians  and  contract 
labor,  that  their  whole  system  of  trade  and  business  was 
in  danger  of  collapsing.  Mr.  Case  is  confident  that  the 
Indians  were  then  incited  against  the  Columbia  River 
men,  that  they  were  told  that  the  people  from  Oregon 
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were  intruders  and  had  no  business  there,  and  were  taking 
gold  that  belonged  to  themselves.  At  all  events,  mys- 
terious murders  began  to  take  place  in  the  mountains  and 
along  the  mining  streams.  This  was  not  greatly  noticed 
at  first,  but  as  one  after  another  fell  and  it  began  to  be 
asked  who  was  killed,  it  became  plain  that  in  every  case 
the  victim  was  a  Columbia  River  man.  The  authorities, 
such  as  they  were,  gave  the  subject  no  attention.  Sutter 
himself,  acting  as  a  justice  of  the  district  under  his  old 
concession,  showed  no  concern  ;  and  the  Calif ornians, 
among  whom  were  such  traders  as  Weimer  and  Besters, 
Winters,  Marshall  and  others,  when  asked  for  their  ex- 
planation, replied  that  these  murders  were  evidently  com- 
mitted by  the  Oregonians  themselves;  they  were  old  trap- 
pers and  mountain  men  of  the  most  desperate  character, 
and  they  were  undoubtedly  murdering  and  robbing  one 
another.  This  the  Oregonians  knew  to  be  false,  and  that 
it  should  be  said  created  a  presumption  in  their  minds 
that  the  California  traders  were  inciting  the  Indians  to 
cut  off  the  Columbia  River  men.  This  suspicion  led  them 
to  talk  quietly  to  one  another  and  to  consider  what  should 
be  done.  Finally  a  little  band  of  about  thirteen  in  num- 
ber was  organized  quite  secretly,  and  of  this  Mr.  Case, 
as  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  was  chosen  virtual  leader. 
In  this  band  of  Oregonians  was  Fleming  Hill  (  usually 
called  Flem),  and  Greenwood,  a  half-breed  Crow  Indian. 
Affairs  were  brought  to  a  crisis  at  last  by  the  murder 
of  six  Oregonians,  all  on  one  bar.  The  first  that  Case 
heard  of  the  affair  was  at  the  house  of  Besters,  where  he 
was  boarding  while  he  was  working  upon  a  building. 
Besters,  coming  in  late  to  supper,  was  in  great  glee,  say- 
ing that  he  had  taken  in  $2,500  that  afternoon  from  the 
Indians.  The  news  of  the  murder  of  the  six  Columbia 
River  men  was  soon  abroad,  and  it  seemed  impossible 
but  that  the  murderers  were  the  Indians  who  had  brought 
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the  dust.  This  was  the  conclusion  at  which  the  Orego- 
nians  arrived,  but  they  would  not  proceed  until  full  evi- 
dence had  been  procured.  Meeting  Hill,  as  if  casually, 
on  the  streets  of  Coloma,  Case  told  him  to  take  the  thir- 
teen men  and  find  and  follow  the  trail  of  the  murderers, 
whom  he  felt  certain  were  the  Indians  of  the  tribe  in  the 
vicinity,  belonging  to  that  very  valley,  and  not  a  distant 
tribe  from  the  mountains.  A  circumstance  favoring  such 
a  conclusion  was  the  fact  that  the  tribe  in  the  valley  num- 
bered over  a  hundred  ;  but  those  who  had  come  in  to 
trade  at  Weimer  and  Bester's  store  were  only  about 
twenty-five.  The  rest  of  the  tribe,  it  was  apparent  to 
those  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  had  struck  off  in  a 
body  to  make  a  trail  to  the  mountains,  to  lead  off  sus- 
picion, and  would  return,  singly  or  in  small  groups,  to 
their  homes. 

Case  himself  continued  working  as  usual  at  Coloma, 
as  it  was  very  necessary  that  some  one  be  at  that  point 
to  watch  the  progress  of  affairs.  He  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  there  was  a  spy  on  him,  an  Indian  em- 
ployed at  the  sawmill  of  a  Calif ornian,  Mr.  Winters. 

At  the  end  of  several  days  Hill  appeared  again  in  town . 
Seeing  him  while  he  was  working  upon  the  roof,  Mr.  Case 
contrived  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  inquired 
what  had  been  discovered.  Hill  replied,  "We  found  va- 
rious tracks  from  the  pit  where  the  six  miners  who  had 
been  killed  and  stripped  were  buried.  These,  taking 
across  the  river,  then  made  one  plain,  broad  trail  out  to 
the  mountains.  We  followed  this  for  two  days,  when  it 
suddenly  disappeared,  scattering  in  all  directions,  and 
could  be  followed  no  longer.'  "Then  they  are  not  moun- 
tain Indians,'  said  Case;  "they  belong  right  here  in 
this  valley.' 

This  brought  the  Oregonians  decisively  to  what  was  to 
be  done  ;  whether  to  tell  their  discoveries  to  the  Calif  or- 
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nians.  or  Sutter,  or  to  take  vengeance  into  their  own 
hands.  The  former  course  seemed  entirely  useless,  as 
they  felt  sure  that  the  Calif ornians  knew  enough  of  the 
affair  already,  and  had  decided  to  let  the  Oregonians  take 
care  of  themselves.  Confirmation  of  the  guilt  of  the  In- 
dians, if  any  were  needed,  was  found  in  the  report  of  an 
American  who  kept  a  horse  ranch  at  some  distance  from 
town.  He  had,  shortly  before,  seen  a  large  number  of 
Indians  coming  down  the  mountain  side  on  foot,  and  dis- 
persed in  separate  groups,  and  not  in  single  file,  as  he 
had  always  observed  them  before.  They  were  evidently 
that  part  of  the  band  who  had  led  a  trail  off  to  the  moun- 
tains, returning  home .  The  Oregonians  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  murders  was 
to  proceed  precisely  as  they  would  out  on  the  plains  ; 
that  is,  make  war  on  the  Indians  irrespective  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia authorities  and  wipe  out  the  tribe,  if  that  was 
necessary.  This  was  accordingly  done.  The  tribe  was 
found  and  surprised  by  the  band  of  thirteen  armed  Ore- 
gonians. Twenty-six  of  the  Indians  were  killed  on  the 
instant.  No  women  were  shot,  however,  though  they 
fought  the  same  as  the  men.  They  and  six  men  surren- 
dered. Greenwood  shouted  as  the  blow  was  struck, 
"Now,  this  is  what  you  get  for  killing  Columbia  River 


men. 


After  the  surrender,  the  Indian  women  began  weeping 
and  wailing  in  a  manner  truly  heart-rending  over  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  husbands  and  fathers  ;  but  they  ac- 
knowledged that  the  punishment  was  just,  as  they  had 
killed  the  Columbia  River  men.  But  they  pleaded  that 
they  were  told  to  do  it,  which,  if  true,  cannot  but  create 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  them,  the  unfortunate  dupes. 
After  the  slaughter  and  surrender,  Hill  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  to  Coloma,  and  the  six  Indian  men  were  hurried 
after  under  a  guard,  and  the  women  and  children  were 
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driven  after  these  by  the  rest  of  the  thirteen  Oregonians. 
It  was  4  o'clock  when  Hill  arrived.  The  six  Indians  were 
but  a  short  distance  behind,  and  hardly  had  been  placed 
in  prison,  together  with  the  Indian  spy,  at  Winter's  mill, 
who  was  owned  as  a  leading  partner  in  the  crime,  when 
the  remnant  of  the  tribe,  on  the  run,  with  the  Oregonians 
galloping  behind  them,  came  into  town.  It  was  a  burn- 
ing day,  the  mercury  standing  at  106°  in  the  shade,  but 
the  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  slaughter,  forty  miles, 
had  been  covered  since  11  o'clock  that  forenoon.  The 
town  was  excited  beyond  measure.  Men  and  boys  to  the 
number  of  hundreds  gathered  in  a  circle  about  the  Ore- 
gonians, who  drove  the  tribe  to  the  shelter  of  a  spreading 
pine  tree,  in  whose  shade  they  lay  stretched  on  the  ground. 
There  was  great  complaint  and  deep  mutterings  on  the 
part  of  the  Californians,  who  said,  "See  what  you  have 
done  !  We  can  stay  here  no  longer.  There  are  eighty 
thousand  Indians  in  California,  and  now  they  will  drive 
every  white  man  from  the  mines.'  So  great  indeed  was 
the  terror,  that  many  new  arrivals  just  up  the  river  from 
San  Francisco,  coming  to  the  mines  from  the  east,  turned 
around  immediately  and  left.  Others  were  scarcely  dis- 
suaded by  the  Oregonians  themselves,  or  those  who  took 
their  part,  who  declared  that  the  trouble  was  now  ended, 
if  all  stood  together.  However,  it  required  great  firm- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Columbia  River  men.  Sutter,  to 
whom  word  was  sent  asking  if  he  would  try  the  seven 
Indians  in  prison,  replied  that  he  had  better  not,  as  he 
could  do  nothing  but  release  the  men  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  murderers  from  Oregon.  With  this  message 
from  the  civil  authority,  such  as  it  was,  the  Oregonians 
proceeded  to  try  the  Indians  themselves,  disregarding 
Sutter  entirely.  But  just  as  the  Indians  were  being  taken 
from  prison,  and  were  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  crowd  of 
spectators,  the  one  known  as  the  spy  made  a  sudden  shout, 
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and  all  the  seven  dropped  on  the  instant  to  the  ground 
and  began  wriggling  on  all  fours  between  the  legs  of  the 
astonished  bystanders  ;  the  Oregon  guard  instantly  at- 
tempted to  shoot  them — which  created  a  scene  of  strange 
and  almost  ludicrous  excitement.  Two  were  shot  at  once  ; 
two  were  shot  after  they  left  the  crowd  ;  the  other  two 
reached  the  river  and  began  swimming  away,  and  one 
of  these  was  shot  as  he  rose  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream.  What  became  of  the  seventh  was  not  known. 
The  women  and  children  were  of  course  released,  but 
with  the  warning  that  no  Indian  should  again  work  on 
the  bars.  But  this  did  not  end  the  trouble.  Another 
Oregonian  was  killed.  The  Oregonians  again  took  the 
warpath,  with  the  intention  of  killing  all  the  savages 
they  saw.  One  was  soon  found  and  dispatched.  Eleven 
were  next  found  and  pursued  to  the  cabin  of  an  English 
rancher  named  Goff,  who  at  first  made  no  response  to 
their  summons  at  his  door.  But  as  the  boys  began  pick- 
ing the  mud  chinking  out  of  the  logs,  and  threatened  to 
fire  into  the  room,  he  opened  the  house  and  delivered  the 
Indians,  who  were  then  immediately  hanged.  The  tribe 
was  then  traced,  and  although  taking  refuge  in  the  tules 
of  a  swamp  of  a  marshy  lake,  were  attacked  by  the  guards 
on  horseback,  and  all  the  men,  and  one  woman,  who  was 
fighting  with  the  men,  were  killed — making  in  all  seven- 
ty-six of  the  tribe  that  fell,  the  Oregonians  having  lost 
by  secret  murder  thirty-three.  The  women  and  children 
were  again  brought  back  by  the  Oregonians  to  Coloma, 
and  were  furnished  by  them  with  provisions  and  pans, 
and  were  allowed  to  wash  gold  and  support  themselves. 
But  they  secretly  took  their  leave,  and  were  found  at 
length  in  a  distant  canyon  of  the  high  mountains,  at  the 
limit  of  snow,  nearly  starved,  but  subsisting  on  pine  nuts 
and  the  roots  of  wild  clover,  gathered  by  a  few  old  men 
in  a  lower  valley.  It  was  a  man  named  Smith  who  traced 
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them,  as  among  the  tribe  were  his  Indian  wife  and  child. 
They  were  again  induced  to  return  to  Coloma,  and  now 
in  a  pitiable  condition,  Calif ornians  injudiciously  sent 
them  a  large  supply  of  beef  and  flour — a  sort  of  food  to 
which  they  were  unaccustomed,  and  of  which  they  ate 
so  greedily  as  to  induce  a  virulent  disease,  of  which  fifty- 
two  died,  practically  exterminating  the  tribe. 

This  was  Rocky  Mountain  men's  justice  that  was  thus 
dealt  out  in  the  California  mines,  and  of  the  same  piece 
as  that  of  the  Cayuse  war,  or  that  of  the  general  Indian 
war  of  1855-56. 

It  was  rough  and  terrible,  and  the  Indians  were  the 
victims  ;  but  the  old  California  system  was  the  real  cause. 
The  attempt  was  made  to  work  the  mines  upon  a  system 
of  inequality — of  proprietors  and  peons.  The  Oregon- 
ians,  accustomed  to  a  system  of  equality,  finding  them- 
selves exposed  to  outlawry,  and  not  protected  from  the 
poor  savagery  of  the  Indians,  struck  as  they  could.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  secret  murder  of  thirty- 
two  men,  without  any  attempt  at  meting  out  justice,  was 
an  enormity  that  no  community  should  brook.  But  that 
it  was  not  mere  personal  vengeance,  but  the  purpose  to 
establish  the  system  of  free  labor,  and  to  root  out  the  con- 
tract system,  or  rather  the  peon  system,  was  shown  by 
the  following : 

At  length  Case  decided  to  go  up  into  the  mines  when 
affairs  were  at  last  settled,  and  the  men  were  working 
without  trouble  or  danger  ;  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  certain 
Major  Whiting,  an  American  by  birth,  who  had,  however, 
been  living  in  Mexico,  and  had  even  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can army  against  the  United  States.  This  Mexican  officer 
was  now  bringing  up  from  that  region  a  long  mule  train 
of  provisions  and  a  company  of  peons  whom  he  had  taken 
from  prison  at  a  cost  to  himself  on  the  average  of  but  $2 
each,  and  had  contracted  with  them  to  work  for  him  at 
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eighteen  cents  a  day.  Case  reached  the  mines  before  him . 
When  Whiting  arrived  he  called  upon  Case  first  of  all  to 
ask  what  was  the  intention  of  the  Oregon  miners  about 
allowing  his  debtors  to  work  upon  the  bars .  Case  replied , 
"I  speak  only  for  myself  ;  but  I  am  opposed  to  it. '  Whit- 
ing then  asked  him  to  call  a  meeting  to  determine  the 
opinion  of  the  miners.  Case  complied.  Mr.  Finley  of 
Oregon  City  happened  to  be  chosen  chairman  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  a  young  man  named ,  secretary.  The  call 

had  been  made  most  literally  by  Case's  getting  up  upon  a 
high  rock  and  shouting  so  as  to  be  heard  all  over  the  can- 
yon, and  then  those  that  came  first  raised  such  a  cry  that 
it  could  be  heard  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  up  and  down, 
and  a  pistol  was  also  fired.  At  such  a  summons,  of  course, 
the  miners  came  to  the  camp  in  great  numbers,  and  upon 
the  object  of  the  meeting  being  announced,  resolutions 
were  passed  unanimously  to  allow  no  wrorking  of  the 
mines  except  by  those  who  were  American  citizens  and 
intended  to  remain  in  the  United  States  ;  thus  forbid- 
ding those  w^ho  were  not  citizens  or  who  came  simply  to 
work  and  then  return  to  foreign  homes.  In  the  face  of 
this  decision,  Whiting,  of  course,  was  obliged  to  leave, 
having  no  inclination  to  meet  the  Oregon  riflemen  ;  and 
took  his  Mexican  debtors  along  with  him.  When  Case 
came  to  inform  him  of  the  action  of  the  meeting  he  showed 
the  utmost  coldness,  refusing  to  speak  except  to  say  that 
he  knew  their  action  already,  having  been  present.  This 
resolution  of  the  miners,  backed  by  their  reputation  ac- 
quired as  dead-shots  and  no  let-up,  not  only  decided  Major 
Whiting  to  leave,  but  those  very  same  resolutions  for- 
warded to  the  military  governor,  Smith,  were  issued  by 
him  as  a  proclamation.  He  believed  that  this  was  the 
only  way  to  restore  and  maintain  order  in  the  mines,  the 
will  of  the  mountain  men  not  being  safely  disregarded. 
A  national  spirit  and  a  certain  primary  justice  also  re- 
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quired  that  American  mines  and  privileges  for  which 
many  millions  of  dollars  had  been  paid  to  Mexico  should 
be  preserved  to  American  citizens  and  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country,  and  not  be  turned  over  to  the 
speculators  and  contractors  of  the  whole  world . 

By  this  proclamation  the  Mexican  and  Chelano  peons 
were  required  to  return  to  their  own  country.  The  system 
of  equality  which  the  Oregonians  rudely,  but  rightly  rep- 
resented, was  established.  Thousands  of  miners  in  Cali- 
fornia who  never  heard  of  this  little  contest  which  was 
worked  out  principally  by  a  few  rugged  young  mountain 
men  from  Oregon,  began  to  enjoy  thenceforth  the  free 
and  equal  opportunity  of  the  California  mines,  and  Cali- 
fornia thus  became  Americanized,  and  in  the  end  a  great 
free  state.  The  influence  of  Oregon,  therefore,  cannot 
be  disregarded — although  the  actions  of  the  Oregon  men 
at  the  time  created  intense  feeling  against  themselves, 
and  Mr.  Case  considers  this  the  source  of  the  still  per- 
sistent dislike  of  Oregon  shown  by  Californians  ;  which 
has  hardened  into  a  sort  of  tradition. 

RETURN  HOME. 

The  journey  overland  from  the  Sacramento  up  to  the 
Willamette  was,  in  1849,  one  long  adventure  ;  and,  on 
three  hundred  miles  of  the  distance,  that  of  no  peaceful 
kind.  Case  had  had  enough  of  sea  voyaging  in  going  to 
California,  and  when,  in  the  early  fall,  he  counted  over 
his  earnings,  amounting  to  about  $2,800,  he  said  that  he 
would  go  home  by  land.  The  Indians  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Southern  Oregon  wrere  hostile,  being  declared 
enemies  to  the  whites.  The  Oregon  men  had,  during  the 
previous  autumn,  built  a  road  through,  making  a  long 
detour  from  the  Rogue  River  Valley  to  the  borders  of 
Klamath  Lake  by  the  old  Applegate  route,  and  thence  by 
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Lost  River  and  Lake,  the  Lava  Beds,  and  the  long  plateau 
east  of  Mount  Shasta,  to  Pitt  River,  and  then  two  hun- 
dred miles  across  the  chain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains to  the  Sacramento.  The  Indians  of  this  region  had 
ever  been  of  the  wildest  and  most  warlike  character,  re- 
garding white  men  as  natural  enemies.  The  famous  Mo- 
docs  were  a  remnant  of  one  of  these  tribes.  The  large 
party  of  the  Oregonians  who  had  passed  through  the  pre- 
vious year  had,  to  quite  an  extent,  overawed  the  natives, 
especially  in  the  Pitt  River  Valley.  The  party  of  Case 
consisted  of  only  eight  men,  himself  being  chosen  cap- 
tain, and  they  carried  some  $28,000  worth  of  dust. 

Over  the  mountains,  from  the  Sacramento  to  the  Pitt 
River  Valley,  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  miles,  and 
through  the  Pitt  River  Valley,  they  proceeded  in  a  leis- 
urely manner,  allowing  their  horses  to  graze  at  will  upon 
the  wild  pea  vines  that  grew  luxuriously,  and  thus  kept 
them  thriving.  A  large  number  of  travelers  were  met  on 
the  way,  going  to  the  mines,  among  whom  was  a  party 
of  strict  Presbyterians  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  who 
always  rested  on  the  Sabbaths.  It  was  almost  univer- 
sally taken  by  new  travelers  of  that  road  that  the  Pitt 
River  Valley  was  the  main  Sacramento,  and  they  were 
loth  to  strike  over  the  mountains  as  the  way  required. 

Later  upon  the  journey,  Major  Warner  was  fallen  in 
with,  having  a  party  of  one  hundred  soldiers,  mostly 
Irishmen.  With  this  officer  pleasant  conversations  were 
held.  He  expressed  his  surprise  that  Case  should  try  to 
go  through  the  Indian  country  with  but  eight  men,  while 
he  felt  unsafe  with  his  one  hundred.  But  Case  replied 
that  his  party  was  the  best.  They  all  knew  the  Indians 
were  like  snapping  dogs,  that  would  snap  and  run,  while 
Warner's  men  knew  nothing  of  Indians.  The  event 
proved  only  too  truly  Case's  estimate.  Warner  with  his 
one  hundred  men  were  subsequently  attacked  and  all 
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were  destroyed  (W.  M.  C.).  Warner  also  had  imbibed 
the  California  idea  of  Oregon.  He  once  remarked  to 
Case,  "I  understand  that  Oregon  can  never  be  an  agri- 
cultural section."  "Why?"  asked  Case.  "The  valleys 
are  too  narrow.  I  am  told  that  there  are  few  over  a 
thousand  }Tards  wide — that  gives  no  room  for  ranches.' 
"The  Willamette  Valley"  said  Case,  "where  I  live  is  forty 
miles  across,  not  counting  the  foothills.  That  gives  room 
for  ranches.' 

Emerging  finally  out  of  the  Pitt  River  Valley  and  en- 
tering upon  the  great  plateau  east  of  Shasta  Butte,  Case's 
little  party  traveled  so  near  the  snow  of  the  mountain 
region,  and  it  was  now  late  September,  that  the  snow- 
banks seemed  no  higher  above  them  than  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  They  were  coming  to  the  Modoc  country,  and  the 
lava  beds.  These  last  were  a  great  curiosity;  the  natural 
forts  made  by  boiling  and  finally  subsiding  little  craters 
of  not  over  an  acre  in  area,  and  looking  so  much  like  forti- 
fications that  many  took  them  for  the  work  of  Indians, 
especially  attracted  attention.  Here  began  the  forced 
marches.  For  three  nights  and  four  days  Case  slept  not 
a  wink,  and  the  distance  covered  during  that  time  was 
about  three  hundred  miles.  Skirting  the  marshy  shores 
of  Lost  Lake,  where  Lost  River  disappears,  and  the  water 
is  so  stained  with  ochre  as  to  be  a  deep  red  ;  and  finally 
crossing  the  natural  bridge,  or  causeway,  and  coming  to 
the  Klamath  Basin  ;  and  crossing  the  Klamath  River 
where  there  is  a  series  of  three  low  falls  of  about  two  feet 
high  each,  over  some  flat  tabular  rock  formations — they 
finally  reached  the  dangerous  Indian  country  of  the  Rogue 
River.  Here  occurred  one  of  the  strangest  Indian  fights. 
Mr.  Case's  party  was  not  concerned  in  this,  but  was  a  few 
hours  behind  ;  yet  enjoyed  the  results  of  the  victory. 
The  road  at  a  certain  point  skirted  along  a  bluff  where 
there  were  many  crevices  and  natural  hiding  places,  and 
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below  the  road  ran  the  river.  The  wagon-way  here  was 
only  just  about  wide  enough  for  one  vehicle  to  pass.  This 
was  a  natural  place  for  the  Indians  to  ambush  a  passing 
party,  and  Case  and  his  comrades  would  no  doubt  have 
suffered  and  probably  have  been  cut  off  entirely,  if  it  had 
not  been  that  just  before  they  reached  this  place,  two 
other  parties  were  passing,  one  on  the  way  to  California 
and  the  other  but  a  few  hours  ahead  of  Case  going  to 
Oregon.  The  Oregon  party  was  that  of  Robert  Newell, 
consisting  of  thirty  men,  for  California.  As  he  came  to 
this  dangerous  point,  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  Newell  discovered  that  there  were  Indians  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rock  ready  to  attack  him.  With  the 
capacity  of  a  general,  he  divided  his  force  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  situation.  Five  of  his  men  he  sent  forward  so 
as  to  attract  the  Indians'  attention  along  the  road  and  to 
draw  their  fire,  but  still  to  keep  out  of  reach.  A  reserve 
of  seven  he  stationed  under  cover  ;  and  in  the  meantime 
he  detailed  the  eighteen  others  to  pass  under  the  shelter 
of  the  wild  plum  bushes  that  skirted  the  river  and  faced 
the  bluff,  and  under  this  shelter  to  creep  up  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  Indians,  select  their  men  and  shoot  them 
down  instantly — which  would  surprise  and  stampede  the 
savages,  and  is  the  true  way,  so  says  Mr.  Case,  to  fight 
the  Indians. 

This  manouvre  was  executed  with  perfect  success.  The 
eighteen  men  that  crept  up  through  the  brush  succeeded 
in  falling  upon  the  Indians  in  the  rocks,  and  were  shoot- 
ing them  down  before  their  presence  was  discovered  ;  and 
the  Indians,  surprised  and  confused,  seeing  white  men  in 
front  and  in  their  midst,  rushed  out  of  their  hiding  places 
and  began  retreating  along  the  face  of  the  bluff.  But  just 
at  this  time  the  party  from  California,  under  Weston  and 

Howard,  arrived  from  the  other  direction,  and  hearing 
6 
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the  firing,  hurried  forward,  and  seeing  the  Indians  pour- 
ing out  of  the  rocks,  began  discharging  their  rifles  upon 
them.  By  this  the  savages  were  entirely  demoralized. 
The  only  space  left  was  the  river  itself,  and  into  its  tu- 
multuous current  they  began  to  precipitate  themselves, 
the  miners  still  firing  upon  them  as  they  struggled  in  the 
water,  until  the  river  ran  red.  The  slaughter  must  have 
been  very  great.  Yet  of  all  this,  though  but  a  few  miles 
away,  Case  knew  nothing.  He  placed  his  camp  for  the 
night  in  a  sink,  so  that  any  Indians  creeping  up  must  be 
seen,  and  kept  guard  himself,  with  his  ear  to  the  ground, 
so  as  to  hear  any  stealthy  steps  approaching.  He  saw  or 
heard  nothing.  Nevertheless,  the  next  morning,  when 
one  of  his  men  went  to  the  river  for  water,  he  reported 
upon  his  return  that  there  were  the  footprints  of  as  many 
as  five  hundred  Indians  upon  the  sand  bar  of  the  river, 
where  the  night  before  there  were  none  to  be  seen.  This, 
Case  found  to  be  about  so,  and  with  hands  on  the  trigger, 
and  hearts  ready  for  anything,  the  little  company  started 
out,  expecting  an  ambuscade  at  any  moment.  Case's  ad- 
vice to  his  men  was,  "If  we  are  attacked,  keep  close  to- 
gether. If  you  divide  up,  we  are  lost.'  But  they  had 
not  gone  far  before  they  heard  a  shot,  and  soon  were 
greeted  by  the  advance  of  Ne well's  men  ;  and  the  next 
moment  were  met  by  Newell  himself,  who  told  them  of 
the  fight,  and  that  the  country  was  full  of  hostile  Indians  ; 
but  Weston  and  Howard  were  not  far  ahead,  and  the  best 
thing  for  them  was  to  shove  forward  and  overtake  them. 
Accordingly,  Case  shoved  forward,  passing  hour  after 
hour  in  the  depths  of  the  canyons,  and  hearing  almost 
continually  the  Indians  calling  to  one  another  from  the 
mountains — now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that.  But  still 
they  were  not  attacked.  They  were  often  upon  the  trail 
of  the  white  men,  but  they,  too,  were  shoving  ahead,  and 
not  until  the  Rogue  River  Valley  was  passed  and  the 
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Umpqua  reached,  was  Weston's  party  overtaken.  The 
junction  was  made  early  in  the  morning.  The  night  be- 
fore, Mr.  Case,  although  for  the  third  night  without  sleep, 
kept  guard,  and  at  about  2  o'clock  A.  M.  heard  a  dog 
baying  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  He  knew  this 
indicated  the  white  men's  camp,  and  in  fact  recognized 
the  dog.  Very  cautiously  approaching  the  camp,  for  fear 
of  being  mistaken  for  Indians,  and  being  fired  upon,  the 
little  party  advanced  and  were  recognized.  Then  the 
peril  was  over.  The  rest  of  the  journey  was  made  more 
deliberately,  but  though  now  relieved  of  guard  duty,  Mr. 
Case  felt  sleepless,  and  scarcely  rested  until  some  days 
had  passed. 


The  first  estimates  we  have  of  the  number  of  the  native 
race  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  were  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,  who  gained  their  information  while  exploring  the 
river  from  its  sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Based  upon  information  derived  from  the 
natives,  their  estimate  was  forty  thousand.  This  was  in 
1805-6. 

Forty  years  later,  Rev.  C.  G.  Nicolay,  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  London,  writing  in  support  of  England's  right  to 
the  country  created  by  the  assumed  moral  benefits  to  the 
natives  effected  by  the  trade  influences  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company — and,  doubtless,  with  all  the  information 
that  company  could  furnish — estimated  the  number  at 
thirty  thousand,  including  all  the  country  from  the  Cali- 
ifornia  line  north  to  54°  40'.  Noting  that  the  second  esti- 
mate is  for  the  wider  bounds,  and  yet  twenty-five  per 
cent,  less,  the  numbers  seem  strongly  to  indicate  that  the 
native  race  was  rapidly  decreasing  between  the  dates  men- 
tioned. 

In  looking  for  the  causes  of  this  decrease  of  population 
of  the  native  race,  we  find  at  the  outset  diseases  common 
to,  but  not  very  destructive  to  civilized  life,  are,  never- 
theless, terrible  in  their  effects  on  people  living  so  near 
the  plane  of  mere  animal  life  as  were  the  natives  of 
Oregon — especially  those  of  them  in  the  largest  valleys, 
and  near  the  sea, — when  first  seen  by  white  men.  The 
first  American  explorers  received  information  from  the 
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Clatsop  tribe  of  Indians  during  their  stay  near  them  in 
the  winter  of  1805-6,  that  some  time  previous  to  that  a 
malady  had  been  brought  to  them  from  the  sea,  which 
caused  the  death  of  many  of  their  people.  As  they  reached 
the  Lower  Willamette  Valley,  on  their  return  eastward, 
they  found  living  evidence  that  the  malady  had  been 
smallpox,  and  the  remains  of  capacious  houses  within  the 
district — now  covered,  or  being  rapidly  covered,  by  the 
white  race, — which  indicated  that  the  disease  had  swept 
out  of  existence,  or  caused  to  flee  the  locality,  large  num- 
bers of  the  natives.  A  woman  was  seen  by  Captain  Clark 
in  the  company  of  an  old  man,  presumably  her  father, 
sole  occupants  of  a  building  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  under  one  roof,  and  di- 
vid'ed  by  narrow  alleys  or  partitions  into  rooms  thirty  feet 
square.  Other  buildings,  empty  or  in  ruins,  were  found 
near  this.  This  woman  was  badly  marked  with  small- 
pox ;  and  from  her  apparent  age,  and  information  the  old 
man  endeavored  to  convey,  this  disease  had  killed  many 
people  and  frightened  others  away  about  thirty  years  pre- 
viously. 

Information  received  from  natives  by  signs  cannot  be 
deemed  reliable  ;  but  no  writing  qan  be  plainer  than  the 
human  face  marked  by  smallpox.  We  have,  then,  from 
the  journal  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  traditional  information 
from  the  Clatsop  natives,  and  in  the  appearance  of  this 
woman — presumably  of  the  Multnomah  tribe — evidence 
of  the  presence  of  smallpox  one  hundred  miles  in  the 
interior  ;  and  fifty  years  later  we  have  from  the  Yakima 
chieftain,  Kamiakin,  at  the  Walla  Walla  council  held  by 
Gov.  I.  I.  Stevens,  intimations  that  the  suffering  of  his 
people  from  smallpox  in  former  times  was  one  reason  for 
his  objection  to  whites'  settling  in  his  country. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  earlier  traditions 
of  the  natives,  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  tribes  on  the 
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Lower  Columbia  and  in  the  Willamette  Vallev,  between 

«,-    ' 

1805  and  1845,  and  the  decaying  condition  of  those  found 
here  at  the  latter  date,  are  facts  which  cannot  be  called 
in  question.  Those  writers  who  are  predisposed  to  blame 
the  white  man  for  all  the  results  of  the  commercial  and 
social  contact  between  the  races  will  see  only  the  fearful 
and  repulsive  effects  upon  the  ignorant  native— supposed 
to  be  innocent — of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  which 
the  w^hite  man's  avaricious  trade  and  licentiousness  min- 
istered to.  While,  beyond  question,  these  were  de- 
structive agencies,  they,  in  my  judgment,  never  were  but 
a  small  moiety  of  the  cause  of  the  general  decay  of  the 
race  west  of  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  ranges,  from 
Alaska  to  Lower  California.  As  to  the  licentious  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  the  natives  were  ready 'and 
sought  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  destructive  com- 
merce. And  their  customs,  which  were  their  only  laws, 
left  womanhood  —  especially  widowhood  —  an  outcast, 
where  she  was  not  held  as  a  slave.  It  was  a  fact  well 
known  to  pioneers  yet  living  that  a  woman  of  bright, 
kindly  disposition,  of  natural  intelligence,  which  made 
her  a  natural  leader  of  her  sex,  who  was  in  1840  the 
honored  wife  of  the  chief  of  one  of  the  strongest  coast 
tribes,  and  as  such  styled  a  queen  by  some  writers,  was 
in  1845  a  leader  and  guide  of  native  prostitutes,  who 
watched  and  followed  ships  entering  the  Columbia  from 
the  time  they  crossed  the  bar  in  until  they  crossed  out. 
And  between  opportunities  of  this  kind,  she  went  from 
camp  to  camp  of  white  settlers  on  the  Lower  Columbia, 
thus  seeking  trade  without  the  least  sign  of  shame.  The 
customs  and  usages  of  the  race,  for  which  the  leading  men 
were  responsible,  debar  us  of  any  just  right  to  hold  na- 
tive womanhood  responsible  for  a  social  system  which 
deemed  a  female  child  the  best  trading  property — valued 
high  or  low  according  to  the  status  of  the  male  portion 
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of  her  family.  The  husband  bought  his  wife,  and  might, 
where  she  did  not  suit,  send  her  back  to  her  people  and 
claim  a  return  of  the  property  given  for  her,  ostensibly  as 
presents.1  This,  if  her  family  had  any  pride  or  courage, 
would  probably  lead  to  trouble.  A  native  husband  could 
dispose  of  an  unsatisfactory  wife.  He  could  kill  her  by 
personal  ill-usage,2  or  keep  her  to  labor  for  means  to  pur- 
chase and  support  another  wife,  or  as  many  more  as  his 
means  and  desires  induced  him  to  buy.3 


i  This  custom  of  purchasing  wives  seems  to  have  extended  through  many  of  the 
interior  tribes,  and  amongst  some  the  privilege  seems  not  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  men.    It  is  related  of  a  large  war  party  of  Sioux  who,  near  Independence 
Rock,  in  1842,  found  Messrs.  Hastings  and  Lovejoy,  and  good  humoredly  gave 
them  up  to  their  fellow  travelers,  taking  a  small  present  of  tobacco  as  ransom  ; 
that,  seeing  a  grown  daughter  of  one  of  the  few  white  families  of  the  Oregon  im- 
migrants, they  came  repeatedly  in  increased  numbers  to  look  at  her,  until  her 
father  was  annoyed  and  indignant  at  their  visits,  and  wrathful  and  threatening 
when  he  learned  that  the  brawny  braves  desired  to  purchase  the  girl  to  give  her 
as  a  present  to  their  war  chief.    These  grown  up  children  of  nature  went  off  like 
gentlemen  when  informed  by  one  who  knew  their  customs  that  it  was  not  a  cus- 
tom of  white  fathers,  or  the  white  people,  to  sell  their  daughters.     IJMatthleu's 
Reminiscences,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  Quarterly  of  the  Ore.  Hist.  Soc.]    In  1844,  while  Gil- 
Ham's  train  lay  over  one  day  at  Fort  Laramie,  for  trade  purposes,  in  close  neigh- 
borhood to  the  tepees  of  a  considerable  camp  of  Sioux,  three  female  members  of 
the  tribe  visited  the  camp  of  R.  W.  Morrison,  captain  of  one  of  the  companies 
into  which  the  train  of  eighty-four  wagons  was  divided.    The  captain  had  two 
assistants,  and  the  Sioux  women  seemed  to  conclude  that  Mrs.  Morrison  was 
blessed  with  three  husbands.    Their  proposition,  made  by  signs  by  the  two  elder 
women,  was  that  the  third,  apparently  a  widow,  though  young,  was  willing  to 
give  six  horses  for  one  of  the  younger  men.  It  took  Mrs.  Morrison  and  the  choice 
of  the  young  widow  some  time  to  convince  her  two  friends  that  they  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  they  departed  with  all  outward  signs  of  sadness  over  the  failure  of 
their  mission.    These  proposals 'to  secure  connubial  happiness  by  purchase  were 
made,  one  four  and  the  other  two  years,  before  Francis  Parkman,  Jr.,  arrived  at 
Laramie  to  join  a  Sioux  camp  in  order  to  get  material  for  his  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia Trail. 

2  Late  in  1844,  Katata,  Chief  .of  the  Clatsop  Tribe,  murdered  his  youngest  wife, 
then  but  recently  espoused  from  a  leading  family  of  the  Chinooks.  The  latter 
made  war  upon  him  for  the  act.  J.  L.  Parrish,  in  charge  of  the  Methodist  mission 
at  the  time,  refused  Katata  his  hand  after  learning  of  his  deed.  The  brutal  chief 
made  an  effort  to  be  revenged  for  what  he  deemed  an  insult,  but  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt. 

a  The  kind  of  chivalry  the  system  bred  was  illustrated  by  Chief  Chenowith, 
supposed  instigator  of  the  Cascades  massacre  in  1855,  who  was  tried  and  con- 
demned for  fighting  with  the  Klickitats  and  Yakimas.  "He  offered  ten  horses, 
two  squaws,  and  a  little  something  to  every  tyee,  of  (for)  his  life,  boasting  that 
he  was  not  afraid  of  death,  but  was  afraid  of  the  grave  in  the  ground."— [L.  W. 
Coe  in  Native  Son  Magazine  for  February,  1900.  Mr.  Coe  acted  as  interpreter  at  the 
execution]. 
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The  general  relations  between  the  husband  and  wife 
among  the  native  races  in  Western  Oregon  were  that  the 
husband  should  kill  the  game  or  catch  the  fish,  as  the 
subsistence  was  from  game  or  fish.  The  dressing  of  skins 
for  clothing,  the  weaving  of  rush  mats  for  camp  covers 
or  for  beds,  the  preparation  of  cedar  bark  for  clothing, 
nets  and  ropes,  and  the  digging  of  roots,  gathering  of 
berries,  etc.,  were  all  left  to  the  wife  and  the  slaves  at 
her  command,  if  there  were  any.  The  husband  and  wife 
seemed  to  have  separate  property  rights  as  to  themselves, 
and  on  the  death  of  either  the  most  valuable  of  it,  and 
often  all  of  it,  was  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 
Sometimes  living  slaves  were  bound  and  placed  near  the 
dead  body  of  a  person  of  importance  in  the  tribe.4 

Under  this  custom,  when  a  leading  man  like  Chena- 
mus,  Chief  of  the  Chinooks,  died,  the  body  was  care- 
fully swathed  in  cedar  bark  wrappings  ;  his  war  canoe 
or  barge  of  state  was  used  as  his  coffin,  and  his  second 
best  canoe,  if  he  had  two,  was  inverted  and  placed  over 
the  body  as  a  defense  against  the  weather  or  wild  beasts  ; 
a  small  hole  was  made  in  the  lower  canoe  and  it  was 
placed  in  a  slanting  position  to  facilitate  complete  drain- 
age. No  money  reward  would  induce  an  Indian  of  the 
Lower  Columbia  to  enter  and  labor  in  a  canoe  that  had 
been  thus  used  for  the  dead.  Thus  the  best  and  gener- 
ally all  the  property  worth  notice  was  rendered  useless 
to  the  living.  The  wife  in  such  a  case  might  be  owner 
of  slaves  in  her  own  right,  or  of  a  business  canoe,  and  in 


4  In  1844  the  Chief  of  the  Wascopams  died  at  The  Dalles,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  who  was  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  Rev.  Alvan  Waller,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  mission  there.  A  young  slave  boy  was  bound  and  se- 
cured in  the  dead  house  with  the  body  of  the  dead  chief,  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  the  tribe.  Mr.  Waller  continued  pleading  for  the  release  of  the  boy 
for  three  days  and  got  the  new  chief's  consent  to  take  the  boy  out  of  his  horrible 
situation  on  condition  that  it  be  done  secretly  and  the  boy  taken  away,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  tribe  would  never  see  him.  He  was  taken  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Parrish, 
at  Clatsop  mission,  and  remained  a  member  of  his  family  till,  in  1849,  he  went  to 
the  California  gold  mines. 
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some  cases  of  a  small  canoe  used  on  the  Lower  Columbia 
root  gathering,  or  by  the  husband  or  sons  in  hunting 
water  fowl.  Such  a  wife  becoming  a  widow — supposing 
her  dead  husband  a  chief,  succeeded  by  a  son  by  another 
of  his  wives,  or  by  a  brother,  unfriendly  and  jealous  of 
her  influence, — would  not  be  a  totally  helpless  outcast. 
She  would  have  the  means  of  gathering  her  own  subsist- 
ence. This,  however,  was  above  the  common  lot  of  native 
widows.  The  same  custom  of  destroying  the  property 
of  the  dead  prevailed  amongst  natives  of  the  Willamette 
Valley  when  the  American  home  builders  first  came  ; 
and  it  was  a  common  sight  to  come  upon  a  recently  made 
grave  and  scare  the  buzzards  or  coyotes  from  feasting  on 
carcasses  of  horses  slain  to  the  departed,  the  grave  itself 
being  indicated  by  the  cooking  utensils  and  tawdry  per- 
sonal adornments  of  the  deceased.  Under  this  custom 
there  was  no  property  left  for  distribution  by  the  average 
native.  A  chief,  living  with  thrifty  care  for  his  family, 
might  leave  slaves  to  be  divided  among  his  sons  or  daugh- 
ters, as  some  few  did,  but  often  when  the  heirs  were  sons 
or  daughters  of  different  mothers  bitter  family  feuds 
were  a  natural  result,  and  the  law  of  might  decided. 
There  was  no  marriage  record,  no  law  to  distribute  fairly 
what  might  justly  belong  to  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less, no  individual  ownership  of  land,  no  definite  bounda- 
ries to  districts  claimed  by  tribes.  Thus  the  whole  polity 
of  the  native  race  here  limited  the  exertions  of  the  people 
to  seeking  a  present  subsistence,  or,  at  the  most,  enough 
to  tide  them  over  from  one  season  to  another.  Diversity 
of  seasons  has  a  much  more  intimate  relation  to  the  food 
supply  of  the  wild  life  than  to  a  people  who  have  arrived 
at  the  agricultural  stage  of  evolution.  Many  wild  ani- 
mals and  feathered  game  have  sufficient  of  the  instinct 
of  the  passenger  pigeon  and  squirrel  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  induce  them  to  migrate  from  districts  in  which 
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their  food  fails  as  a  result  of  untoward  seasons  and  go  to 
others  where  there  is  plenty.5  The  native  tribes  west  of 
the  Cascade  Range  could  not  do  that,  and  therefore  must 
have  often  been  reduced  in  numbers  by  bad  seasons,  be- 
fore they  were  known  to  the  white  race. 

The  condition  of  the  natives  as  to  surplus  food  and  the 
scarcity  of  large  game  in  the  Columbia  Valley,  as  found 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  shows  that  the  normal  season  left 
the  then  population  little  they  could  spare.  The  party 
may  be  said  to  have  run  a  gauntlet  against  starvation  in 
their  journey  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  They  saw  few  deer,  and  no  antelope  or 
elk.  Salmon  and  dogs  were  their  chief  purchases  from 
the  Indians,  and  they  ate  of  the  latter  till  some  of  the 
men  got  to  prefer  dog  flesh  to  venison.  The  salmon  grew 
rancid  and  mouldy  under  the  influence  of  the  warm  wet 
winter,  and  made  the  men  sick.  Their  hunters,  in  what 
was  forty  years  later  the  best  elk  range  in  Oregon,  often 
failed  to  meet  their  daily  wants,  and  sometimes  killed 
their  game  so  far  from  camp  that  it  spoiled  in  the  woods. 
So  that  when  they  learned  that  a  whale  had  been  thrown 
on  the  beach,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nehalem,  they  went 
thirty  miles,  aiid  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  the  pur- 
chase of  three  hundred  pounds  of  whale  blubber. 

They  stayed  at  their  winter  camp  until  the  latter  part 
of  March,  1806.  The  game  had  left  their  vicinity  ;  they 
exhausted  the  surplus  of  the  Indians  near  them,  so  they 
started  on  their  return  journey  in  order  to  reach  the  Cho- 
pannish  "Nation,"  with  whom  they  had  left  their  horses, 


5  The  writer  has  observed  this  instinct  manifested  one  season  by  wild  ducks. 
The  oak  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  his  residence  south  of  Salem,  of  which  there  were 
considerable  areas,  bore  a  heavy  crop  of  acorns.  The  wild  ducks  by  some  means 
found  it  out,  and  must  have  by  some  means  informed  each  other,  as  the  flocks  of 
them  passing  over  my  farm  from  a  large  beaver  dam  pond,  where  they  rested  at 
night,  to  their  feeding  grounds  daily  rapidly  increased  from  day  to  day,  and  as 
rapidly  decreased  when  the  supply  of  acorns  was  consumed. 
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before  the  natives  would  leave  for  their  spring  hunt  for 
buffalo  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Under  date  of  March  31,  their  journal  reads:  "Sev- 
eral parties  were  met  descending  the  river  in  quest  of 
food.  They  told  us  that  they  lived  at  the  great  rapids 
(the  cascades),  but  the  scarcity  of  provisions  had  induced 
them  to  come  down  in  hopes  of  finding  subsistence  in  the 
more  fertile  valley.  All  living  at  the  rapids,  as  well  as 
nations  above,  were  in  much  distress  for  want  of  food, 
having  consumed  their  winter's  store  of  dried  fish,  and 
not  expecting  the  return  of  the  salmon  before  the  next 
full  moon — which  would  be  on  the  second  of  May.  This 
information  was  not  a  little  embarrassing.  From  the 
falls  (The  Dalles)  to  the  Chopannish  Nation,  the  plains 
afforded  neither  deer,  elk,  nor  antelope,  for  our  subsist- 
ence. The  horses  were  very  poor  at  this  season,  and  the 
dogs  must  be  in  the  same  condition,  if  their  food,  the  dried 
fish,  had  failed.'  These  considerations  compelled  the 
party  to  go  into  camp,  and  send  out  their  hunters  on  both 
sides  of  the  Columbia,  from  its  north  bank,  opposite  the 
quick  sand  (Sandy)  river.  Their  purpose  being  to  ob- 
tain meat  enough  to  last  them  to  where  they  had  left  their 
horses,  and  this  they  did,  with  the  addition  of  some  dogs 
and  wapatOs  they  were  able  to  secure  from  the  natives  by 
hard  bargaining.  The  eight  days  they  thus  delayed  they 
used  to  good  purpose.  Captain  Clark,  acting  on  informa- 
tion by  an  Indian  of  the  existence  of  a  large  river  making 
in  from  the  south,  which  they  had  passed  and  repassed 
without  having  seen  it,  because  of  a  diamond  shaped 
island  lying  across  its  mouth,  hired  an  Indian  guide,  and 
returning  down  the  south  shore,  penetrated  the  Multno- 
mah  (Lower  Willamette),  to  near  the  present  location  of 
Linn  ton,  and  saw  evidences  in  ruined  buildings  of  a  much 
denser  population  than  then  existed  there,  and  in  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  foot  building  already  men- 
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tioned,  saw  the  woman  marked  by  smallpox.  Here,  also, 
were  met  Clackamas  and  other  Indians  from  the  falls  of 
the  Willamette. 

Elk,  deer,  and  black  bear  were  the  large  game  their 
hunters  killed.  Some  of  the  deer  were  extremely  poor. 
They  do  not  mention  having  seen  flesh  of  any  kind  in 
the  hands  or  camps  of  natives,  much  less  a  successful 
native  hunter  of  such  game.6  Neither  do  they  mention 
seeing  a  horse  west  of  the  Cascade  Range.  The  receiving 
of  one  sturgeon  from  a  native  is  mentioned,  and  some 
dried  anchovies  (smelt)  .  But  the  chief  wealth  of  this  rich- 
est part  of  the  district — the  most  inviting  to  settlers  in 
their  estimation  of  any  they  had  seen  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  the  wapato — "the  product  of  the  numerous 
ponds  in  the  interior  of  Wapato"  (Sauvie's)  Island.  This 
was  almost  the  sole  staple  article  of  commerce  on  the 
Columbia. 

This  bulb,  the  root  of  the  arrowhead  lily  (sagittaria 
variabilis  )  is  described  by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  "never 
out  of  season,"  and  as  being  "gathered  chiefly  by  the 
women,  who  employ  for  the  purpose  canoes  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  long,  about  two  feet  wide,  nine  inches  deep, 
and  tapering  from  the  middle.  They  are  sufficient  to 
contain  a  single  person  and  several  bushels  of  roots,  yet 
so  very  light  that  a  woman  can  carry  them  with  ease. 
She  takes  it  into  a  pond  where  the  water  is  sometimes  as 
high  as  the  breast,  and  by  means  of  her  toes  separates 
this  bulb  from  the  root,  which,  on  being  freed  from  the 
mud,  immediately  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
is  thrown  into  the  canoe.  In  this  manner  these  patient 


6  The  writer  has  had  his  home  fifty -five  years  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  and 
has  never  seen  or  known  of  a  native  to  kill  a  deer.  He  has  known  one  spend  a 
day  hunting  to  kill  five  wood  rats. 
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females  will  remain  in  the  water  for  several  hours,  even 
in  the  dead  of  winter."7 

This  first  party  of  the  white  race,  thirty-six  in  num- 
ber, were  thus  detained  eight  days  gathering  a  sufficiency 
of  food  to  make  it  prudent  to  risk  a  journey  of  ten  days 
through  the  heart  of  the  great  and  fertile  Columbia  Val- 
ley, then  so  devoid  of  large  game  as  to  make  it  reason- 
able to  assume  that  at  some  period  not  very  remote  from 
the  time  of  their  visit  the  population  had  slaughtered 
the  elk,  deer,  and  antelope,  and  driven  the  buffalo  to  the 
east  side  of  the  Rockies.  The  practice  of  large  parties 
of  the  strongest  tribes  passing  that  backbone  of  the  con- 
tinent every  summer  to  hunt  this  noblest  of  North  Amer- 
ican game  is  good  presumptive  evidence  that  it  had  at 
no  remote  period  ranged  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 
In  1806,  then,  we  have  the  fact  of  a  population,  roughly 
estimated  at  forty  thousand,  ekeing  out  a  hand-to-mouth 
living,  from  salmon  chiefly,  with  the  additions  of  wokas 
kouse  (wapato  and  camas), —  the  latter  much  the  more 
generally  distributed  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  sum- 
mit flats  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — by  going  across  those 
mountains  annually  for  game.  They  had,  of  course,  to 
go  in  parties  sufficiently  strong  for  defense  against  the 
hated,  dreaded  and  destructive  Blackfeet.  The  taking  of 
such  journeys  proves  their  necessity.  The  tribes  unable 
through  weakness  or  situation  to  make  such  expeditions, 
as  were  all  those  of  Western  and  Southwestern  Oregon, 
had  to  gather  their  precarious  living  from  the  plants 
mentioned,  grass  seeds,  the  small  native  fruits,  of  crab 
apple,  haw,  huckleberries,  cranberries,  etc.  Looking 
over  a  recent  report  of  the  Division  of  Botany,  United 


7  This  extract  illustrates  the  condition  of  womanhood.  Lewis  and  Clark  write 
of  the  production  of  wapato  in  this  locality  as  though  it  grew  nowhere  else ;  but 
it  grew — yet  grows — on  the  margins  of  ponds  and  bayous  of  most  of  the  streams 
flowing  into  the  Columbia  west  of  the  Cascades. 
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States  Department  of  Agriculture — a  contribution  from 
the  United  States  Herbarium,  Vol.  V,  No.  2,  by  Fred- 
erick V.  Coville  —  I  find  one  hundred  plants  described 
as  used  by  the  Klamath  Indians,  forty-six  of  which  — 
as  seeds,  fruits  or  roots  —  were  used  as  food  bv  that 

/  */ 

tribe.  No  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  enumerate  all 
the  kinds  of  flesh,  fish,  and  insect  life  used  by  the  na- 
tive race  for  sustenance.  Lewis  and  Clark  found  evi- 
dence that  the  coast  native  sometimes  resorted  to  search- 
ing the  beach  for  fish  cast  up  by  the  tide.  The  tribes  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Snake  River,  and  southward,  used 
to  fire  the  high,  arid  plains,  where  possible,  and  collect 
the  crickets  and  grasshoppers  thus  killed.  As  late  as 
1844  these  insects  were  dried  and  made  into  a  kind  of  pem- 
mican  by  pestle  and  mortar.  The  Rogue  River  natives 
used  the  grasshopper  meal  as  a  delectable  food  as  late  as^ 
1848,  and  as  late  as  1878  the  writer  saw  the  chief  medi- 
cine man  of  the  Calipooyas  collecting  in  a  large  mining 
pan  the  tent  caterpillars  from  the  ash  trees  within  four 
miles  of  Salem.  He  asserted  most  emphatically  that 
they  were  "close  muckamuck'  (good  food). 

For  years  before  and  after  the  last  mentioned  date  the 
writer  knew  Joseph  Hudson  (Pa-pe-a,  his  native  name), 
the  lineal  chief  of  the  Calipooyas,  who  signed  the  treaty 
of  cession  of  the  east  side  of  the  Willamette  Valley  to  the 
United  States .  He  was  the  only  native  of  Western  Oregon 
the  writer  ever  talked  with  who  seemed  to  comprehend,  or 
care  for,  the  consequences  to  the  natives  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  white  race.  He  had 
judgment  to  perceive  that  the  latter  had  agencies  of  power 
and  of  progress  with  which  his  people  could  not  have 
coped,  even  at  their  best  estate — which  family  tradition 
had  handed  down  to  him.  This  pointed  to  a  time  when 
his  people  had  numbered  eight  thousand,  as  he  estimated, 
at  which  time  and  later,  to  the  time  of  his  grandfather, 
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Chief  San-de-am,  his  people  used  the  circle  hunt,  driving 
the  deer  to  a  center  agreed  upon,  by  young  men  as  run- 
ners, the  point  to  drive  to  being  selected  as  good  cover  to 
enable  the  bowmen  to  get  close  to  the  quarry.  From  him 
the  information  was  gained  as  a  family  tradition  that 
about  1818  eight  men,  carrying  packs  on  their  backs  and 
coming  from  the  north,  reached  his  grandfather's  village, 
near  where  the  town  of  Jefferson  now  is.  They  were  set 
across,  and,  going  southward,  they  conveyed  to  other 
natives  that  they  had  crossed  San-de-am 's  river.  The 
whites  shortened  the  name  to  Santiam,  as  they  did  Yam-il 
to  Yam  hill.  These  eis;ht  men  returned  after  several 

~ 

months  and  brought  the  first  horses  the  Calipooyas  ever 
saw.  They  sold  a  mare  and  colt  for  forty-five  beaver 
skins.  Joe,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  a  man  of  truth 
and  honor,  could  not  but  mourn  the  fate  of  his  people. 
Being  in  a  small  way  his  banker  for  small  loans  ( he 
working  for  me)  I  know  he  was  kept  poor  by  the  general 
worthlessness  of  his  tribe,  as  it  was  one  of  the  functions 
of  a  Calipooya  chief  to  help  the  weak  and  good  for  noth- 
ing members  of  his  tribe.  This  man  honestly  performed 
any  rough  and  common  contract  labor  (he  would  never 
wTork  for  day  wages) ,  carrying  his  burden  of  sorrow  for 
his  people's  condition  to  where  the  wicked  and  low  can 
no  longer  trouble.  The  writer  received  from  him  many 
hints  and  plain  statements  as  to  the  mental  capacity  or 
mode  of  reasoning  of  the  native  race.  Custom  led  them 
to  appeal  to  him  in  troubles  resulting  from  drunken  rows. 
A  young  dandy  of  the  tribe,  getting  into  the  power  of 
the  law  for  knifing  a  woman  in  a  camp  fray,  would  ap- 
peal to  Joe,  as  chief,  for  financial  help,  with  no  more 
sense  of  shame  than  an  Irish  landlord  who  had  wasted 
his  property  in  riotous  living  would  have  in  spunging  off 
his  former  tenants  to  a  green  old  age.  There  are  many 
people  of  the  white  race  who  cannot  help  being  partici- 
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pants  in  the  results  of  the  change  of  racial  dominion 
which  has  taken  place  on  the  North  Pacific  Slope  within 
the  past  century.  They  feel  they  are  participants  in  a 
gigantic  act  of  robbery.  A  lady  whose  writings  on  any 
subject  it  is  a  delight  to  read,  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  shows  the 
origin  of  land  titles  so  far  as  the  English  race  of  men 
have  made  them .  It  would  be  an  instructive  addition  to 
her  able  paper  if  some  one,  w^ell  read  on  the  effects  of 
guarded  land  titles  in  sufficient  area  to  support  family 
life  on  each  allotment,  would  describe  their  influences 
upon  a  community  so  blessed. 

Already  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  prior  to 
the  visit  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  native  race  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  decline  ;  that  in  a  normal  or  average  season  a 
body  of  forty  men,  or  less,  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  star- 
vation while  moving  from  place  to  place  in  a  country  esti- 
mated to  contain  forty  thousand. 

It  may  be  admitted,  because  it  is  true  though  shame- 
ful, that  the  licentiousness  of  trade  had  sown  the  seeds 
accelerating  the  decay  of  the  native  race  in  Western 
Oregon,  from  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Umpqua,  and 
from  its  mouth  to  Fort  Hall.  Within  these  bounds,  but 
especially  near  the  chief  lines  of  commerce,  the  mission- 
ary even  had  as  much  need  of  a  medical  book  as  he  had 
of  his  bible,  as  far  as  the  people  he  had  come  to  guide  in 
the  way  of  life  was  concerned. 

Abundant  reason  had  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  (that  living- 
copy  of  the  great  heart  of  Bunyari's  matchless  fancy)  for 
giving  welcome  to  the  American  missionaries.  He  knew 
the  value  of  a  clean  mind  or  soul  in  keeping  a  clean  and 
healthy  body;  though  with  a  wise  physican's  care  he 
kept  the  hospital  at  Vancouver  open  to  any  white  sick, 
whom  the  resident  doctor  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
maintained  there  recommended  to  it. 
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Doctor  McLoughlin  instituted  the  first  hospital  in  Ore- 
gon for  white  people  here  prior  to  the  overland  immigra- 
tion of  family  life  from  the  Missouri  border  in  1843.  The 
native  race  then  were' being  removed  rapidly  by  a  disease 
they  themselves  called  the  "cold  sick,'  which  had  raged 
among  them  from  1832 .  Some  of  the  symptoms  indicated 
a  malarial  cause,  but  quinine  and  other  ague  remedies 
had  no  effect  upon  the  Indian  sick.  Like  the  plague  now 
raging  in  India,  it  was  confined,  seemingly,  entirely  to 
the  natives  ;  also,  almost  entirely  to  the  fishing  villages 
on  the  large  rivers.  I  have  long  had  a  theory  which  I 
confess  being  unable  to  give  an  intelligent  reason  for  ; 
that  that  plague  had  its  origin  in  eating  filth.  The  na- 
tives themselves  found  that  to  thrust  their  arrow  points 
through  the  putrid  liver  of  a  deer  or  elk  would  enable 
them  to  kill  their  enemies  by  a  slight  wound  by  blood 
poison.  Is  it  not,  then,  possible  that  eating  putrid  flesh, 
or  fish — the  garbage  cast  up  by  the  tide, — the  spent  salmon 
from  the  river  shore,  or  those  wallowing  in  death  throes 
on  its  surface,  could  not  be  done  with  impunity? 

In  times  of  famine  the  natives,  on  the  sea  coast  and  on 
the  rivers,  did  eat  such  food  ;  as  the  inland  tribes,  like 
the  Klamaths,  sometimes  sustained  life  by  eating  black 
moss,  and  the  bark  of  certain  trees.  These  latter  foods, 
however,  were  not  putrid. 

To  support  the  theory  that  this  cold  sick  plague,  which 
began  on  the  Lower  Columbia  in  1832,  and  which  kept 
the  wail  for  the  dead  sounding  along  its  banks  till  1844, 
may  have  originated  in  poisoned  food,  we  have  the  state- 
ment of  Lewis  and  Clark's  journal  that  salmon  pemmican 
which  they  purchased  in  quantity  at  The  Dalles  moulded, 
and  made  the  men  sick,  in  the  damp  and  warm  winter 
camp,  near  the  sea.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  the  effect 
was  to  depopulate,  or  cause  the  abandonment  of  once 

populous  villages. 

7- 
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In  1805,  the  central  seat  of  the  Multnomahs,  near  the 
east  end  of  Wapato  (Sauvie's)  Island,  had  a  population  of 
"eight  hundred  souls'  noted,  "as  the  remains  of  a  large 
nation,"  surrounded  by  kindred  near-by  tribes,  aggrega- 
ting two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  souls.  In  1845 
the  site  was  without  human  habitation.  "  The  dead 
were  there,'  in  large  numbers,  swathed  in  cedar  bark, 
and  laid  tier  above  tier  on  constructions  of  cedar  slabs 
about  four  inches  thick,  and  often  four  feet  wide, — causing 
the  observer  to  wonder  how  the  native,  with  such  agencies 
as  he  possessed,  could  fell  and  split  such  timber.  At  this 
time  so  many  as  two  hundred  natives,  could  not  be  seen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lowrer  Columbia,  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Willamette  and  Clatsop  Point,  writhout  special  effort 
at  counting  the  few  living  in  the  scattered  villages,  often 
separated  by  several  sites  once  inhabited  by  large  num- 
bers apparently.  This  wras  particularly  noticed  on  the 
south  bank,  at  Coffin  Rock,  and  the  main  shore,  between 
that  and  Rainier.  "The  dead  were  there,"  in  abundance, 
but  no  life  but  the  eagle,  the  fish  hawk,  the  black  loon, 
and  the  glistening  head  of  the  salmon-devouring  seal, 
then  very,  numerous.  There  was  a  village  of  the  Cowlitz 
tribe  on  the  south  bank,  below  where  Rainier  now  stands. 
The  people  looked  poor,  ill  fed,  and  worse  clothed.  The 
chief  had  come  to  us  in  the  stream  to  invite  us  to  camp 
near,  exhibiting  a  single  fresh  hen's  egg  as  inducement. 
We  did  so,  and  visiting  their  camp  had  the  first  sight  of 
life  in  a  native  fishing  village.  Some  of  the  children 
were  nearly  naked.  Though  it  was  midwinter,  the  adult 
females,  with  one  exception,  were  dressed  in  the  native 
petticoat,  or  kilt,  as  second  garment,  the  other  being  a 
chemise  of  what  had  been  white  cotton  ;  one  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cedar  bark  strings  used  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  kind  of  kilt  she  wore.  The  exception  in  the 
camp  was_  a  young  woman  of  extraordinary  personal 
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beauty,  a  daughter  of  the  chief  family  of  the  Cathelametts. 
She  had  recently  been  purchased,  or  espoused,  by  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  Cowlitz  chief.  She  seemed  to  be  in- 
different to  the  life  around  her,  and  shortly  after  was, 
presumably,  the  cause  of  tribal  war.  She  was  permitted 
a  few  weeks  later  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  own  tribe,  accom- 
panied by  an  old  woman  of  her  husband's.  They  both 
joined  a  party  of  the  women  of  her  tribe  in  a  wapato 
gathering  expedition.  The  old  duenna  did  not  return, — 
her  body  was  found  next  day  near  the  wapato  beds,  horri- 
bly mutilated  by  a  knife  murder.  The  natural  fruit  of 
the  Chinooks'  polity  of  marriage.  A  short  tribal  war  re- 
sulted. 

In  order  to  show  the  measure  of  manhood  this  system 
produced  in  a  different  phase  from  that  of  Chiefs  Ka- 
lata's  and  Chenowith's,  I  will  relate  from  memory  a  short 
visit  at  the  lodge  of  the  Cathelamett  chief : 

As  one  of  a  party  of  the  employees  of  Hunt's  mill, 
making  our  way  from  Astoria  to  the  mill,  we  were  ap- 
proaching Cathelamett  Point,  the  village  of  the  tribe,  on 
the  south  shore.  We  were  hailed  from  the  shore  and 
found  ourselves  near  the  women  and  girls  of  the  tribe, 
having  a  good  time  gathering  the  newly  risen  stems  of 
the  common  fern  and  preparing  it  for  food  in  earth  ovens 
over  heated  rocks.  They  voluntarily  told  us  they  had  no 
prepared  food,  but  pressed  us  to  go  on  to  their  village, 
and  "Lemiyey"  (old  mother)  (pronounced  in  a  tone  that 
conveyed  love  and  respect)  would  gladly  entertain  us. 
They  made  no  mistake  in  this.  The  old  lady  seemed 
proud  of  the  opportunity  to  act  as  hostess,  and  without 
ostentation  put  her  help  to  work  and  gave  us  a  boun- 
tiful meal  of  fresh  salmon  and  wapatos,  and  afterward 
put  on  what  had  evidently  been  often  used  as  a  robe  of 
state,  and  passed  back  and  forward  in  illustration  of 
scenes  she  had  been  part  of.  Her  son,  apparently  utterly 
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oblivious  to  the  spirit  of  his  mother's  eye  and  movement, 
continued  repeating  the  offers  to  sell  to  us  his  tribal 
claim  to  the  lands  lying  between  Tongue  Point  and  Cath- 
elamett,  that  he  had  begun  on  our  arrival.  He  was  but 
a  youth,  not  so  tall  as  his  stately  old  mother  appeared  in 
her  robe  (  of  what  I  afterwards  concluded  was  badger 
skins,  but  may  have  been  mistaken),  and  he  seemed  men- 
tally incapable  of  appreciating  the  influences  then  form- 
ing around  him  and  his  people,  which  appropriated  their 
lands,  while  not  one  of  them  had  the  spirit  to  assert  a 
right  or  raise  the  question  of  justice  against  the  action 
of  the  white  race.  This  was,  with  perhaps  one  excep- 
tion, the  cleanest,  most  self-respecting  body  of  natives 
left  on  the  Lower  Columbia  in  1845,  where  Lewis  and 
Clark  had,  only  forty  years  before,  enumerated,  by  in- 
formation from  the  natives,  thirteen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty  below  the  cascades  and  between  that  and 
the  ocean.  I  do  not  believe  that  thirteen  hundred  could 
be  found  wTithin  the  same  limits  at  the  latter  date.  There 
was  not  in  all  that  distance,  to  my  knowledge,  a  single 
man  of  the  race  who  had  the  intelligence  and  public 
spirit  combined  to  appear  before  the  authorized  agents  of 
the  United  States  ten  years  later  and  plead  for  the  rights 
of  their  people  in  the  treaties  made  south  of  the  Colum- 
bia. It  is  questionable  whether  there  was  one  in  all  the 
country  north  of  Rogue  River  who  would  have  done  so 
of  his  own  motion,  had  not  the  humane  General  Palmer 
and  J.  L.  Parrish,  as  agents,  advised  the  Indians  to  act. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  this  that  all  good  and  all 
beauty  had  departed  from  the  native  life.  When  J.  L. 
Parrish  was  in  charge  of  Methodist  mission  property,  in 
1845,  a  white  man  from  Oregon  City  appeared  tempora- 
rily at  Solomon  S.  Smith's  to  solicit  the  hand  of  a  young 
woman  named  Oneiclam  in  marriage.  The  young  woman 
civilly  and  modestly  declined  the  honor,  saying  such  a 
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marriage  could  not  secure  the  respect  of  either  the  man's 
people  or  the  woman's,  and  would  fail  in  conferring  hap- 
piness. She  was  clean  enough  and  good  enough  to  se- 
cure the  personal  friendship  and  advice  of  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Parrish,  which  proved  her  a  rare  exception  to  her  class. 
Such  marriages  soon  ceased  after  the  American  home- 
builder  assumed  dominion  over  Oregon,  the  white  mother 
thus  arriving  being  strongly  against  inter-racial  con- 
tracts. Doubtless  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  against 
race  prejudice  has  borne  heavily  on  the  heart  of  many  a 
man  and  woman  on  both  sides  of  the  race  question,  but 
the  fight  is  over  now  and  many  a  heart  broken  in  the 
struggle  (as  I  think  was  that  of  my  friend  Joseph  Hud- 
son, last  Chief  of  the  Calipooyas)  is  at  rest.  The  respon- 
sibility for  the  red  race  is  now  the  white  man's  burden. 
He  carries  it  well,  while  already  the  light  of  a  brighter 
day  than  the  red  man  of  fifty  years  ago  could  forecast  is 
piercing  the  prejudices  and  hates  of  that  time.  The  white 
man  brought  the  surveying  compass,  the  book  in  which 
to  record  titles  to  land,  another  for  the  record  of  mar- 
riages, still  another  to  record  the  rights  of  property  to 
the  results  of  wedlock.  Schools  are  open  to  the  native 
race  and  every  generous  mind  wishes  it  well.  But,  while 
our  sympathies  may  go  out  toward  the  ignorant  or  in- 
competent race  in  a  conflict  of  power,  we  should  not  fail 
to  note  the  services  to  all  races  rendered  by  the  victor. 

A  glance  at  the  changed  conditions  of  life  within  the 
bounds  of  old  Oregon  :  Instead  of  forty  thousand  persons 
ill-fed,  ill-clad,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  often  border- 
ing on  famine,  unable  to  support  forty  interesting  visit- 
ors passing  through  their  country,  we  have  now,  per- 
il aps,  fully  one  million,  and  the  surplus  of  foodstuffs  and 
clothing  material  they  send  out  to  the  markets  of  the 
world,  would  feed  well  four  millions.  And,  it  is  not  ex- 
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travagant  to  say  that  the  territory  to  which  the  Oregon 
trail  was  made  fifty-eight  years  ago  will  some  day  be  made 
to  support  forty  millions  in  comfort. 

This  paper,  it  will  be  observed,  has  dealt  entirely  with 
the  native  race  in  Northwestern  Oregon,  because  this  was 
the  field  of  the  race  contest.  The  point  to  which  the 
guiding  minds  of  the  white  race  looked  as  most  desirable. 
Jefferson  said,  and  Benton  repeated:  "Plant  thirty  thou- 
sand rifles  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.'  The  first  ex- 
ploring party  sent  out  by  the  former  selected  as  the  most 
interesting  region  in  which  to  make  excursions,  the  dis- 
trict now  containing  the  first  and  second  chosen  commer- 
cial centers, — Vancouver  and  Portland. 

The  native  race  amid  whom  these  were  planted  were 
described  in  their  average  manhood  as  mean,  cowardly 
and  thievish .  Forty  years  later,  to  this  description  might 
be  added  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  utterly  without  pub- 
lic spirit.  The  tribes  east  and  south  from  this  district 
were,  excepting  those  located  at  the  great  fishing  centers 
on  the  Columbia,  less  thievish,  and  much  more  bold  and 
spirited  in  self-defense. 

To  the  recent  and  valuable  historical  description  of 
those  tribes,  including  the  natives  in  what  is  now  Western 
Washington,  I  am  indebted  to  the  life  of  Isaac  Ingalls 
Stevens,  by  his  son,  Hazard  Stevens,  for  the  number  of 
natives  west,  as  well  as  east,  of  the  Cascades  treated  with 
by  Governor  Stevens  in  1855,  just  before  the  natural  lead- 
ers of  the  native  race  made  their  only  united  effort  to 
stem  the  tide  of  inflow  of  the  white  race. 

f  Total  number  found  west  of  the  Cascades 9,712 

(  Total  number  with  whom  treaties  were  made 8,597 

/Total  number  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 12,000 

(Total  number  treated  with 8,900 

f  Total  number  found  in  Washington  Territory 21,000 

(Total  number  treated  with 17,497 
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For  Governor  Stevens'  success  in  getting  the  eastern 
section  of  the  native  race  into  treaty  relations  he  was  in- 
debted solely  to  the  steadiness  and  good  faith  of  the  Nez 
Perces,  the  tribe  which  was  always  conspicuous  for  its 
care  of  its  womanhood. 

JOHN  MINTO. 


Indian  names  and  Indian  words  in  general  of  the  tribes 
of  the  region  of  the  Columbia  have  many  peculiarities, 
and  amply  repay  time  spent  in  trying  to  study  them  out. 
The  following  pretends  to  be  only  the  merest  beginning, 
and  the  writer  has  advanced  only  to  the  edges  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  comprises  only  those  names,  and  those  meagerly 
and  superficially,  of  the  Lower  Columbia  and  Willamette 
rivers,  and  these  have  been  obtained  from  but  two  or 
three  original  sources.  Those  sources,  however,  are  as 
reliable  and  intelligent  as  are  to  be  found ,  being  the  recol- 
lections of  Silas  B.  Smith,  of  Clatsop,  and  Louis  Labonte, 
of  Saint  Paul,  Oregon.  That  others  may  present  any- 
thing they  may  have  on  the  subject,  and  thus  the  stock 
of  information  be  increased  before  those  who  have  the 
original  information  shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  later 
investigators  be  left  only  to  conjecture,  is  my  idea  in  pre- 
paring this  paper. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  bear  in  mind  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Smith's,  and  that  is  that  the  most  of  the  Indian  names 
we  have  incorporated  into  our  own  nomenclature  are  more 
or  less  altered.  He  says  that  white  men  always  like  to 
change  the  original  Indian  somewhat.  This  is  no  doubt 
true.  Such  a  disposition  arises  partly  from  the  white 
man's  egotism,  which  rejoices  in  showing  that  he  can 
make  a  thing  wrong  if  he  pleases,  and  especially  that  an 
Indian  name  has  no  rights  which  he  is  bound  to  respect ; 
and  it  arises  in  part  from  the  white  man's  ignorance. 
This  ignorance  is  shown  partly  in  the  lack  of  training  of 
our  ears  in  hearing,  so  that  we  frequently  are  unable  to 
distinguish  between  allied  letters,  or  sounds,  such  as  "p' 
and  "b,"  or  "m,"  for  the  consonants,  or  between  a  simple 
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vowel  sound,  or  a  compound,  or  diphthong.  Moreover, 
our  English  language  is  almost  hopelessly  mixed  up  be- 
tween the  open,  or  broad  continental  pronunciation  of 
the  vowels,  and  the  narrow,  or  closed  sound  ;  so  that 
no  one  is  sure  that  an  "a"  stands  for  "ay,"  as  in  "day,' 
or  for  "ah,"  as  in  "hurrah.'  The  Yankee  peculiarity, 
also,  of  leaving  off  the  sound  of  "r"  where  it  belongs, 
and  putting  it  on  where  it  does  not  belong,  like  saying 
"wo'k"  for  "work,"  or  "Mariar"  for  "Mariah,"  has  very 
materially  changed  the  original  pronunciation.  With  us, 
too,  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  follows  a  fashion, 
and  varies  from  time  to  time  according  to  what  particu- 
lar "phobia"  or  "mania' '  we  may  happen  to  be  culti- 
vating. At  present  the  prevailing  Anglomania  is  prob- 
ably affecting  our  speech  as  well  as  our  fashions  and  pol- 
itics. An  Indian  name,  therefore,  that  might  have  been 
rendered  into  very  good  English  fifty  years  ago,  may 
now,  having  become  subject  to  the  mutations  of  our  fads 
of  pronunciation,  be  spoken  quite  differently  from  the 
original  tongue. 

But,  after  making  all  these  allowances,  due  to  our  white 
man's  egotism,  ignorance  and  change  of  fashions,  the 
main  difficulty  is  in  the  strangeness,  and,  it  might  be  said, 
the  rudimentariness  of  the  Indian  sounds.  Many,  per- 
haps the  most,  of  the  aboriginal  tones  have  no  exact  pho- 
netic equivalent  in  English.  We  must  remember  that 
their  names  were  originated  away  back  in  their  own  his- 
tory, and  were  not  affected  by  contact  with  Europeans, 
and  have  therefore  a  primitive  quality  not  found  even  in 
the  Jargon.  This  makes  them  more  difficult,  but  cer- 
tainly not  less  interesting. 

In  general  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  the  aboriginal 
languages  have  the  following  peculiarities  of  pronunci- 
ation : 

1.     Almost  all  the  sounds  are  pronounced  farther  back 
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in  the  throat  than  we  pronounce  them.  This  brings  into 
use  an  almost  entirely  different  set  of  tones,  or  more  ex- 
actly, it  brings  the  various  vocal  sounds  produced  by  the 
vocal  chords  to  a  point  at  a  different,  and  to  us  an  unused 
position  of  the  throat  or  mouth — at  a  point  where  we  can 
scarcely  catch  and  arrest  the  sound.  This  makes  the 
vowel  sounds  in  general  pectoral  or  ventral,  arid  the  con- 
sonant sounds  guttural  or  palatal.  As  to  the  consonants, 
also,  it  often  gives  them  a  clucking  or  rasping  sound  not 
found  in  our  language,  unless  in  certain  exclamations. 

2.  As  a  consequence  of  the  above,  the  vowel  sounds 
are  not  very  fully  distinguished  from  the    subvowels. 
There  is  no  "rvl  sound  ;    if  that  is  ever  seen  in  an  Indian 
name  it  has  been  interpolated  there  by  some  white  mal- 
transliterator.     "L"  easily  runs  into  "a,"  and  "m"  into 
"b.'       Names  that  upon  first  pronunciation  seem  to  have 
an  "1"  turn  out  upon  clearer  sound  to  have  a  short  Italian 
"a,'    or  those  having  an  "m'    to  be  more  exactly  repre- 
sented by  "b.'       Probably  the  fact  as  to  "r':  is  that  it 
is  identical  in  the  aboriginal  throat  with  long  Italian 
"a,"  or  the  ah  sound,  as  it  still  is  with  Easterners  and 
Southerners. 

3.  Many  of  the  most  common  aboriginal  consonants, 
or  atonic  sounds,  while  simple  to  them,  can  be  represented 
in  English  only  by  compounds.     Such  are  the  almost  uni- 
versal "ch"  which  can  be  as  accurately  rendered  "ts,"  (?) 
and  the  very  common  final  syllable  "1th.'       «T"  is  also 
produced  so  far  back  in  the  throat  as  to  be  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  "k.'      It  seems  to  be  a  principle  to 
slip  a  short  "e"  sound  before  an  initial  "k,"  and  many 
names  begin  with  a  short  introductory  "n"  sound,  which 
is  nearly  a  pure  vowel.     Of  the  vowels,  "a':  pronounced 
as  ah  is  the  most  common,  though  long  "a,'    properly  a 
diphthong,  and  long  "i':l  a  diphthong,  and  long  "e"  are 
very  frequent.     While 'it  is  true  that  the  sounds  as  a  rule 
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are  in,  rather  than  out,  still  the  pure  vowels,  especially 
"a,'  and  this  used  as  a  call,  or  cry,  is  often  very  open 
and  pure. 

4.  It  will  probably  be  found,  also,  that  the  sounds  are 
varied  more  or  less  according  to  meaning.  With  us  tones 
are  a  matter  of  expression .  With  the  aborigines  they  were 
probably  a  matter  primarily  of  meaning.  This  would 
arise  from  the  fact  that  their  language  was  not  written, 
but  spoken,  and  their  terms  were  not  descriptive,  but  imi- 
tative. We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  Jargon  word  in- 
dicating pastime,  which  is  "ahucuttie,"- means  a  shorter 
or  longer  period,  according  as  the  length  the  first  vowel 
is  drawn  out — a  very  long  time  ago  admitting  also  of  imi- 
tative gesticulation.  This  principle  would  modify  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
vowels,  or  opening  or  closing  them,  or  perhaps  drawing 
semi-vowels  out  into  pure  vowels,  and  softening  or  sharp- 
ening the  consonants. 

While  any  expression  of  opinion  must  be  very  modest, 
still  this  much  may  be  ventured  :  That  our  language  has 
lost  many  valuable  elements  in  its  evolution  from  the 
spoken  to  the  written  form,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
picturesqueness.  We  have,  of  course,  gained  immeasura- 
bly in  directness  and  objective  accuracy,  but  true  evolu- 
tion does  not  abolish  any  former  element,  but  retains  and 
subordinates  it,  and  thereby  is  able  to  advance  to  new 
utilities.  By  study  of  a  pure  aboriginal  language  on  the 
imitative  principle,  expressed  only  in  tones,  not  only  may 
the  advantages  of  our  own  tongue  be  understood,  but  its 
deficiencies  may  be  remedied,  and  a  more  complete  lan- 
guage at  length  be  developed.  I  am  by  no  means  of  the 
opinion  that  all  that  is  human,  or  of  value  to  civilization, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  or  even  in  the 
white  race  ;  but  that  the  slow  and  painful  struggles  and 
ponderings  of  the  other  races  are  also  to  be  wrought  into 
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the  final  perfect  expression  of  humanity  in  society,  art, 
literature  and  religion. 

After  the  above,  which  is  perhaps  too  much  in  the  way 
of  introduction,  I  will  proceed  with  the  names  that  I 
have  been  favored  with — only  wishing,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, that  our  aboriginal  languages  might  be  recon- 
structed in  their  entirety. 

Water,  says  Mr.  Smith,  unless  enclosed  by  land,  was 
never  named.  The  Columbia  or  the  Willamette  had  no 
names.  Water  was  to  the  native  mind,  like  air,  a  spirit- 
ual element,  and  just  the  same  in  one  place  as  another  ; 
and  the  circumstance  that  it  was  bounded  by  land  made 
it  no  other  than  simply  "chuck" — the  Jargon  word.  If 
Indians  ever  seemed  to  give  a  name  to  a  river,  all  that 
was  meant  was  some  locality  on  the  shore.  The  idea  of 
giving  an  appellation  to  a  body  of  water  from  source  to 
outlet  never  occurred  to  them. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  common  Indian 

names  of  places,  as  given  by  Mr.  Smith  : 

Chinook,  or  Tsinook— The  headland  at  Baker's  Bay. 

Clatsop,  or,  more  properly,  Tlahtsops — About  the  same  as  Point  Ad- 
ams at  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

Wal-lamt,  accented  on  last  syllable,  and  but  two  syllables — A  place 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Willamette  River,  near  Oregon  City,  and  the 
name  from  which  Willamette  is  taken. 

E-multh-a-no-mah — On  east  side  of  Sauvie's  Island  ;  from  which  the 
name  Multnomah  is  derived. 

Chemukata — Chemekata,  site  of  Salem. 

Chemayway — A  point  on  the  Willamette  River  about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  southward  from  Fairfield,  where  Joseph  Gervais,  who  came 
to  Oregon  with  Wilson  G.  Hunt  in  1811,  settled  in  1827-28.  The  name 
Chemawa,  the  Indian  school,  is  derived  from  this. 

Champoek — Champoeg,  an  Indian  name  signifying  the  place  of  a 
certain  edible  root.  The  name  is  not  the  French  term  le  campment 
sable,  as  naturally  supposed  by  some,  and  stated  by  Bancroft. 

Ne-ay-lem — The  name  from  which  Nehalem  is  derived. 

Acona — Yaquina. 

To  these  might  be  added,  perhaps,  Sealth,  the  name 
of  the  Indian  chief  after  whom  the  City  of  Seattle  is 
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called.  The  name  is  of  two  syllables,  accented  on  the 
first.  This  well  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  whites  to 
transpose  letters,  here  making  an  "lthv  into  a  "tle':  in 
imitation  of  the  French,  or,  perhaps,  the  Mexican  names. 
Bancroft  learnedly  discusses  the  similarity  between  the 
Washington*and  Mexican  "tl,"  apparently  not  knowing 
that  the  Washington  termination  was  not  "tl,'  but  '4th.' 
I  will  now  give,  in  more  detail,  names  of  places,  chiefs, 
and  of  some  primitive  articles  of  food,  and  utensils,  etc.  : 

NAMES  OF  PLACES  AND  CHIEFS  IN  CLATSOP  COUNTY. 


—  Knappa. 

Se-co-mec-tsiuc  —  Tongue  Point. 

O-wa-pun-pun  —  Smith's  Point. 

Kay-ke-ma-que-a  —  On  John  Day's  River. 

Kil-how-a-nak-klc  —  A  point  on  Young's  River. 

Nee-tul—A  point  on  Lewis  and  Clark  River. 

Ne-alik-al-toun-al-ihe  —  A  point  on  west  side  of  Young's  Bay,  near 
Sunnymead. 

Skip-p-er-nawin  —  A  point  at  mouth  of  Skipanon  Creek. 

Ko-na-pee  —  A  village  near  Hotel  Flavel,  where  the  first  white  man 
in  Oregon,  Konapee,  lived. 

Ne-alik-stow  —  A  large  Indian  village  near  Hammond. 

Ne-ah-keluc  —  -A  large  Indian  village  at  Point  Adam's,  name  signi- 
fying "Place  of  Okeluc,"  or,  where  the  Okeluc  is  made;  "Okeluc"  be- 
ing salmon  pemmican. 

E-will-tsll-hulth  —  A  high  sand  hill,  or  broken  end  of  a  sea  ridge, 
facing  the  sea  beach  about  west  of  the  "Carnahan"  place,  meaning 
steep  hill. 

E-wil-nes-culp  —  A  flat-topped  hill  against  the  beach  about  west  of 
the  "West"  place,  meaning  "Hill  cut  off." 

Ne-ah-ko-win  —  Village  on  the  beach  about  west  of  the  "Morrison" 
place,  where  the  Ohanna  Creek  once  discharged  into  the  ocean. 

Ne-ah-coxie—  Village  at  the  mouth  of  Neacoxie  Creek. 

Ne-co-tat  —  Village  at  Seaside. 

Ne-hay-ne-hum  —  Indian  lodge  up  the  Necanicum  Creek. 

Ne-ahk-U-paltli  —  A  place  near  Elk  Creek  where  an  edible  plant,  the 
Eckutlipatli.  was  found. 

Ne-kah-ni  —  A  precipice  overlooking  the  ocean,  meaning  the  abode 
of  Ekahni,  the  supreme  god:  called  "Carnie  Mountain"  by  the  whites. 

Ne-tarts  —  Netarts. 

Nestucca. 
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'r/<itx-k<tni — A  point  in  Nehalem  Valley  reached  either  by  way  of 
Young's  River,  or  the  Clatskanie;  and  hence  the  name  "Claskanine'' 
for  the  branch  of  Young's  River,  and  "Clatskanie"  for  the  stream 
above  Westport.  In  saying-  "tlastani,"  the  Indians  meant  neither  of 
those  streams,  but  merely  the  place  where  they  were  going  toor  com- 
ing from;  but  with  usual  carelessness  the  whites  applied  it  to  both. 

There  were  two  lakes  on  Clatsop  plains,  one  of  which  was  called 
O-mo-pah,  Smith's  Lake;  and  the  other,  much  larger,  Ya-se-ya-ma-na- 
la-tslas-tie,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  an  Indian,  Oua-i-cul-li-bt/. 
or  simply  Culliby. 

The  name  of  Cape  Hancock  was  Wa-kee-tle-he-igh;  Ilwaco,  Comcom- 
ley,  Chenamas.  Skamokoway,  Kobaiway,  Tostam,  and  Totilhum,  were 
chiefs. 

These  chiefs'  names  illustrate  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Indian  pronunciation.  Kobaiway,  who  was  the  Clat- 
sop chief  when  Lewis  and  Clark  came,  was  called  by 
them  Comowool;  Tostam  was  sometimes  called  Tostab;  and 
Totilhum,  "a  powerful  man  of  the  people,'  had  the  Co- 
lumbia River  called  after  him  by  some  whites.  Seeing 
some  Indians  coming  down  the  great  stream  with  camas, 
etc.,  they  asked  where  they  obtained  this  :  "From  Totil- 
hum,'  was  the  reply  ;  meaning  that  they  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  the  chief.  Then  thinking  they  had  made  a  great 
discovery,  the  whites  announced  that  the  Columbia  was 
called  Totilhum.  Totilhum  was  chief  of  the  Cathlamets, 
who  originally  had  their  village  on  the  Oregon  side,  near 
Clifton. 

INDIAN  NAMES  OF  PLACES  IN  THE  WILLAMETTE 
VALLEY— SOME  CHIEFS. 

Ni-a-koiv-kow — St.  Helens.  A  noted  Indian  chief  here  was  Ke-as-no. 
He  was  made  a  friend  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  given  fine 
presents,  and  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  firing  a  salute  to  the  com- 
pany's vessels  as  they  came  in  sight  up  the  river. 

Nah-poo-itle — A  village  just  across  the  river  from  Niahkowkow.  The 
name  of  the  chief  was  Sha-al,  who  was  very  large  sized. 

Nah-moo-itk — A  point  on  Sauvie's  Island. 

Emulihnomah — A  point  a  little  above. 
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ee — A  point  across  the  river  from  Emutthnomah  ; 
meant  "white-headed  duck,"  or  diver. 

Na-quoith — On  mainland,  old  Fort  William. 

Na-ka-poulth — A  pond  a  little  above  Portland,  on  the  east  side,  where 
the  Indians  dug  wapatoes. 

E-kee-sa-ti — The  Willamette  Falls.  The  name  of  the  tribe  here  was 
Tla-we-wul-lo.  The  name  of  a  chief  was  Wah-nach-ski ;  he  had  a 
nephew,  Wah-shah-ams. 

Han-te-uc — Point  at  mouth  of  Pudding-  River. 

Champo-ek — Champoeg,  meaning  the  place  of  a  certain  edible  root. 
"Ch"  pronounced  hard,  as  in  "chant." 

Che-sque-a — Ray's  Landing. 

Cluun-lio-kuc — A  point  near  the  mouth  of  Chehalem  Creek;  Cheha- 
lem  Village,  in  Chehalem  Valley.  A  Chehalem  chief  was  Wow-na-pa. 

Chemayway — Chemayway  was  also  a  name  given  to  Wapato  Lake. 

Cham-hal-lach — A  village  on  French  Prairie. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  names  above  the  Willamette 
Falls  frequently  begin  with  "Che':  or  "Cham,"  as  the 
coast  names  often  begin  with"Ne.'  The  name  for  Clack- 
amas  was  Ne-ka-mas,  and  for  Molalla,  Mo-lay-less.  The 
name  Tualatin  was  Twhah-la-ti .  At  Forest  Grove,  near 
the  old  A.  T.  Smith  place,  was  an  Indian  village,  Koot- 
pahl.  The  bare  hill  northwest,  now  called  David's  Hill, 
was  Tahm-yahn,  and  an  open  spot  up  Gales'  Creek  Valley 
was  Pa-ach-ti.  A  Tillamook  chief  was  Tae-sahlx.  The 
name  of  a  chief  at  The  Dalles  was  Wah-tis-con.  Labonte 
remembers  several  chiefs  at  Spokane,  one  of  whom  was 
Ilmicum  Spokanee,  or  the  Chief  of  the  Moon  ;  another, 
Ilmicum  Takullhaltk,  or  the  Chief  of  the  Day,  and  another, 
Kah-wah-kim,  or  Broken  Shoulder.  A  chief  of  the  Col- 
ville  tribe  was  Skohomich,  a  very  old,  white  headed  man 
when  Labonte  saw  him  in  about  1827.  A  tribe  at  the 
Cascades  were  the  Wah-ral-lah. 
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NAMES  OF  ANIMALS. 

Coyote — Chinook,  Tallapus;  Klikitat,  Speeleyi;  Spokane,  Sincheleepp. 

Fox — Spokane,  Whawhaoolee. 

Gray  wolf — Cheaitsin. 

Grizzly  bear — Spokane,  Tsim-hi-of-xin  ;  Chinook,  E-shai-iun. 

Black  bear — Spokane,  N'salmbe;  Chinook.  Itch-hoot. 

Deer — Spokane,  Ah-wa-ia;  Doe,  Poo-may-ia,  or  Poom-a-wa-ia.  (?) 
Calapooia,  "A  big  buck,"  Awaia  umpaia. 

Black  bear — Clackamas,  Skint-wlia. 

Beaver —  Wa-ca-no. 

Deer — Chinook,  Mowitch;  Calapooia,  A-mo-quee. 

Elk — Calapooia,  An-ti-kah. 

Elk — Clatsop,  Moo-luk. 

Duck — Clatsop,  Que'ka-que'kh  (onamapoeia). 

Geese — Clatsop,  Kah-lak-ka-lah-ma  (ono. ). 

Yellow  legged  goose — Hi-hi. 

Columbia  Sucker — Kaht-a-quay. 

Smelt — Clatsop,  O-ila-hum. 

Hake — Clatsop,  Sca-nah. 

Silverside  salmon — O-o-wun. 

Blue  back  salmon — Clatsop,  Oo-cliooi-hay. 

Large  black  salmon  of  August  run — Clatsop,  Ec-ul-ba. 

Steelhead — Clatsop,  Qua-ne-ah, 

Dog  salmon — Clatsop,  O-le-ahch. 

Cinook  salmon  (Royal  Chinook) — Clatsop,  E-qiiin-na,  from  which 
"Quinnat,"  the  name  of  the  Pacific  Coast  salmon  species  has  been 
taken. 

Trout — O-tole-whee. 

Whale — Clatsop,  E-w-lay. 

Horse — Clatsop,  E-cu-i-ton. 

Cow — Clatsop,  Moos-moos  (ono.). 

Sheep — Ne-mooi-too. 

Wildcat — Clatsop,  JE-cup-poo. 

[Mr.  Smith  conjectures  that  the  name  of  wildcat  was  given  from  the  alarm 
call  of  the  squirrel,  which  was  hunted  by  the  wildcats,  and  whose  cry  indicated 
the  presence  of  these  animals.  I 

Beaver — Clatsop,  E-nali. 

Seal — Clatsop,  Ool-hi-you. 

Sea  lion — Clatsop,  Ee-kee-pee-tlea. 

Sea  otter — Clatsop,  E-lah-kee. 

Coon — Clatsop,  Twa-las-key. 
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EDIBLE  ROOTS,  ETC. 

Wapato — Clatsop.  Kah-nat-sin, 

Camas — Calapooia,  Ah-mees. 

Loaf  of  Camas — Um-punga. 

Foxtail  tuber — Clatsop,  Che-hup;  Calapooia,  same. 

[The  che-hup  was  quite  an  article  of  commerce,  being  prepared  by  the  Cala- 
pooias  and  traded  with  the  coast  tribes.    It  was  black,  and  sweet  tasting.] 

Thistle  root — Clatsop,  Sh-nat-a-whee. 
Blue  lupine  root — Clatsop,  Cul-whay-ma. 

[This  was  a  root  as  large  as  one's  finger,  a  foot  long,  and  roasted,  tasted  like 
sweet  potato.] 

Wild  tulip,  or  brown  lily — Clatsop,  Eck-ut-le-pat-le. 

Cranberry — Clatsop.  Solh-meh. 

Strawberry — Clatsop,  Ah-moo-tee. 

Service  berry — Clatsop,   Tip-to-ich. 

Blue  huckleberry — Same  as  service  berry. 

Buffalo  berry — Clatsop,  Smee-ugh-tul. 

Sallal — Clatsop,  Sal-lal. 

Hazel  nuts — Calapoolia,  To-que-la. 

Wasps'  nest — Calapooia,  An-te-alth. 

[The  nest  of  the  "yellow  jackets"  was  dug  out  of  the  ground,  the  insects  be- 
ing first  well  smoked  so  as  not  to  sting;  and  the  combs,  with  the  honey  and 
larvae,  were  considered  a  great  delicacy.    The  expression   (Calapooia)  "msoah 
quasinafoe  antealth,"  means  ''yellow  jacket's  nests  are  good  eating."] 
Tar  weed  seed — Calapooia,  Sah-wahl. 

The  tar  weed  seeds  were  small  and  dark,  ripening  late. 
One  of  the  objects  of  burning  the  prairie  over  in  the  fall 
was  to  ripen  and  partially  cook  these  seed,  which,  after 
the  fire  had  passed,  were  left  dry  and  easily  gathered. 
They  were  ground  like  cam  as  root  in  a  mortar  and  then 
resembled  pepper  in  appearance,  but  were  sweet  tasting. 

CHINOOK  AND  SPOKANE  NUMERALS. 

One — Chinook,  ikt;  Spokane,  nekoo. 

Two — Chinook,  mox;  Spokane,  es-sel. 

Three — Chinook,  clone;   Spokane,  tsye-sees. 

Four — Chinook,  lack-et;   Spokane,  moos. 

Five — Chinook,  quin-am  or  quun-un ;  Spokane,  chyilks. 

Six — Chinook,  tahum;  Spokane,  e-tecken. 

Seven — Chinook,  sinomox;  Spokane,  sees-puL 
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Kight— Chinook,  .s/o-Ar»  ;   Spokane,  ha-en-um. 
Nine — Chinook,  quoist;   Spokane,  h'noot. 
Ten — Chinook,  tat-ta-lum;  Spokane,  oo-pen. 
Twenty — Chinook,  tattalum-tattalum ;  Spokane,  es-sel  oo-pcu. 
One  hundred — Spokane,  en-kay-kin. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES,  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 

Blankets — Calapooia,  Pas-sis-si. 
Kettle— Calapooia,  Moos-moos. 
Slaves — Calapooia,  El-ai-tai. 

Haiqua  shells,  used  for  money,  a  small  turritella,  found  on  the 
northern  coast. 

Small  haiqua — Calapooia,  Cope-cope. 
Tobacco — Calapooia,  E-kai-noss. 
Knives — Calapooia,  Eoptstsh. 
Powder — Calapooia,  Poo-lal-lie. 
Buffalo  robe — Clatsop,  Too-i-hee. 
Wagon — Clatsop,  Chick-chick  (ono-). 
High-bow  Chinook  canoe — Clatsop,  Esquai-ah. 
Big  tub  Chinook  canoe — Clatsop,  Ska-moolsk- 
Small  duck  canoe — Kah-see-tic(h). 
Clackamas  canoe — Clackamas,  Tse-quah-min. 

Even  from  the. above  meager  list  a  number  of  inter- 
esting inquiries  might  be  begun,  but  my  object  at  present 
is  only  to  make  a  small  contribution  along  what  I  be- 
lieve will  prove  a  profitable  line  of  investigation,  hoping 
that  others  will  add  theirs.  In  this  way  something  will 
be  accomplished  toward  reconstructing  the  simple  life  of 
our  natives,  doing  them  a  justice,  and  discovering,  I  am 
sure,  what  will  be  a  delight  and  benefit  both  to  the  pres- 
ent and  to  the  coming  generations  of  our  own  people. 

H.  S.  LYMAN. 


All  of  the  following  newspaper  articles  were  taken 
from  a  single  year  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  They  serve 
well  to  indicate  the  interest  with  which  Oregon  Territory 
was  regarded  throughout  the  country  in  1842  : 


[From  the  Tribune  (New  York),  January  18,  1842.] 
FROM   OREGON. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  DATED  WILHAMET,  FEBRUARY  19,  1842. 

I  will  now  tell  you  something  of  the  people  of  this  country.  There 
are  about  seventy-five  to  eighty  French  Canadians  settled  in  this  coun- 
try, principally  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany ;  there  are  also  about  fifty  Americans  settled  in  and  about  this 
country,  making,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  male  inhabitants,  who  are  married  to  Indian  women. 
They  raise  from  their  farms,  on  an  average,  from  three  to  five  hun- 
dred, and  some  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  besides 
great  quantities  of  pease,  potatoes,  oats,  barley,  corn,  etc.  The  Hudson 
Bay  Company  have  in  their  employ  at  Fort  Vancouver  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  persons,  and  many  in  several  other  forts  both 
sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

These  people,  as  I  said  before,  are  married  to  Indian  women,  and 
live  very  much  the  same,  in  all  respects,  as  our  farmers  at  home,  with 
the  exception  of  not  being  obliged  to  labor  half  as  much.  They  gen- 
erally have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  head  of  horses,  half  as  many 
cows,  and  about  the  same  number  of  hogs;  these  all  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  people  here  cut  no  hay  and  make  no  pastures  ;  they 
do  not  give^their  hogs  any  feed,  excepting  about  a  month  before  they 
kill  them.  There  is  one  church  here,  and  the  people  have  contracted 
for  a  brick  church  and  other  buildings  necessary,  such  as  a  school 
house  for  the  French  and  one  for  the  Americans.  The  French  have 
one  priest  here  and  one  at  Fort  Vancouver. 

The  Americans  generally  attend  at  the_mission,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  people  here  are  as  well  behaved  and  moral  as  in  our  town. 
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We  have  now  a  committee  at  work  drafting  a  constitution  and  code  of 
laws ;  have  in  nomination  a  governor,  an  attorney-general,  three  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  etc.;  overseers  of  the  poor,  road  commissioners, 
etc.  We  have  already  chosen  a  supreme  judge  with  probate  powers, 
a  clerk  of  the  court  and  recorder,  a  high  sheriff,  and  three  constables  ; 
so  that  you  see  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  starting  a  rival  republic  on  this 
side  of  the  mountains,  especially  as  we  are  constantly  receiving  re- 
cruits— those  people  whose  time  has  expired  with  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  and  from  mountain  hunters  coming  down  to  settle. — ^N«- 
tional  Intelligencer. 

[From  the  Tribune  (New  York),  Friday  morning,  March  24,  1842.] 

Oregon  is  now  the  theme  of  general  interest  at  the  west.  Large 
meetings  to  discuss  the  policy  of  taking  formal  possession  of  and  col- 
onizing it  have  been  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  several  other  places. 
Many  are  preparing  to  emigrate.  A  band  of  hardy  settlers  will  ren- 
dezvous at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  set  out  thence  for  Oregon  early  in 
May,  under  the  command  of  Major  Fitzpatrick. 

[From  the  Tribune  (New  York),  April  26,  1842]. 

FROM  OAHU. 

The  ship  William  Gray  brings  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  date  from 
Honolulu,  November  27.  *  *  *  Late  intelligence  from  Oregon  con- 
firms previous  accounts  with  regard  to  missionary  operations.  From 
the  fewness  of  the  Indians  and  their  migratory  habits  it  is  feared  that 
little  good  can  be  effected  among  them.  Many  of  the  missionaries 
have  become  farmers  and  others  are  preparing  to  leave. 

[From  the  Tribune  (New  York),  March  13, 1842. 

OREGON. 

The  following  letter  is  from  an  intelligent  sea  captain  just  returned 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  gives  information  of  the  progress  of  the 
British  appropriation  of  the  trade  and  all  the  accessible  regions  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  which  should  be  impressed  upon  the  American 
public.— Globe. 

BOSTON,  May  1,  1842. 

SIR  :  Thinking  it  may  be  interesting  or  important  to  know  some  of 
the  late  operations  and  present  plans  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in 
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the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  your  notice  some 
facts  in  relation  to  the  same,  and  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
from  personal  observation,  or  from  sources  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit. 

All  that  extensive  line  of  coast  comprehending  the  Russian  posses- 
sions on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  from  Mount  Saint  Elias  south 
to  the  latitude  54°  40'  north  (the  last  being  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Russian  and  American  territories),  together  with  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  or  privilege  of  frequenting  all  ports,  bays,  sounds,  rivers, 
etc. ,  within  said  territory,  and  establishing  forts  and  trading  with  the 
Indians,  has  been  leased  or  granted  by  the  Russian- American  Fur 
Company  to  the  British  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  the  term  of  ten 
years  from  January,  1842;  and  for  which  the  latter  are  to  pay,  annually, 
four  thousand  seal  skins,  or  the  value  thereof  in  money,  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-two  shillings  each,  say  £6,400  sterling,  or  $30,720. 

In  the  above-named  lease  the  Russians  have,  however,  reserved  to 
themselves  the  Island  of  Sitka,  or  New  Archangel;  in  which  place, 
you  probably  are  aware,  the  Russians  have  a  large  settlement — the 
depot  and  headquarters  of  their  fur  trade  with  the  Fox  Islands,  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  and  the  continental  shore  westward  of  Mount  Saint  Elias. 
All  the  trading  establishments  of  the  Russians  lately  at  Tumgass, 
Stickene,  and  other  places  within  said  territory,  leased  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  have  of  consequence  been  broken  up.  Thus  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  not  content  with  monopolizing  the  heretofore 
profitable  trade  of  the  Americans,  of  supplying  the  Russian  settle- 
ments on  the  Northwest  Coast,  have  now  cut  them  off  also  from  all 
trade  with  the  most  valuable  fur  regions  in  the  world. 

Whether  the  arrangements  made  between  the  Russians  and  Eng- 
lish, above  alluded  to,  are  conformable  to  the  treaties  existing  between 
the  United  States  on  the  one  part,  and  those  nations  respectively  on 
the  other,  I  leave  to  your  better  knowledge  to  determine. 

With  the  doings  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Columbia  River  you  are  doubtless  fully  informed  ;  those,  however, 
lately  commenced  by  them  in  California  will  admit  of  my  saying  a  few 
words. 

At  San  Francisco  they  purchased  a  large  house  as  a  trading  estab- 
lishment and  depot  for  merchandise  ;  and  they  intend  this  year  to 
have  a  place  of  the  same  kind  at  each  of  the  principal  ports  in  Upper 
California.  Two  vessels  are  building  in  London,  intended  for  the  same 
trade — that  is,  for  the  coasting  trade  ;  and  after  completing  their  car- 
goes, to  carry  them  to  England.  These  things,  with  others,  give  every 
indication  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  mo- 
nopolize the  whole  hide  and  tallow  trade  of  California,  a  trade  which 
now  employs  more  than  half  a  million  of  American  capital.  At  the 
Sandwich  Islands  the  company  have  a  large  trading  establishment, 
and  have  commenced  engaging  the  commerce  of  the  country,  with  ev- 
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ident  designs  to  monopolize  it,  if  possible,  and  to  drive  off  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  heretofore  been  its  chief  creators  and  conductors. 

I  have  been  informed,  by  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  that  the  agricultural  and  commercial  operations  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  Puget  Sound,  Columbia  River,  California,  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
are  carried  on,  not  actually  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  by 
what  may  be  termed  a  branch  of  it — by  gentlemen  who  are  the  chief 
members  and  stockholders  of  said  company,  and  who  have  associated 
themselves  under  the  firm  Pelly,  Simpson  &  Co.,  in  London,  and  with 
a  capital  of  more  than  $15,000,000! 

Seeing  these  companies,  then,  marching  with  iron  footsteps  to  the 
possession  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  country  in  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  considering,  too,  the  immense  amount  of  their  capital, 
the  number,  enterprise,  and  energy  of  their  agents,  and  the  policy 
pursued  by  them,  great  reason  is  there  to  fear  that  American  com- 
merce in  that  part  of  the  world  must  soon  lower  its  flag.  But,  sir,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  our  government  will  soon  do  something  to  break 
up  the  British  settlements  in  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  thereby  de- 
stroy the  source  from  which  now  emanates  the  dire  evils  to  American 
interests  in  the  western  world.  In  the  endeavor  to  bring  about  that 
desirable  object,  you  have  done  much  ;  and  every  friend  to  his  country, 
every  person  interested  in  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  must  feel 
grateful  for  the  valuable  services  rendered  them  by  you. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  A.  PRICE. 

HON.  LEWIS  F.  LINN, 

Senator  of  the  United  States,  Washington. 


[From  the  Ti'ibune  (New  York),  July  4, 1842.J 
SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION. 

The  Missouri  Reporter  of  the  fourteenth  instant  contains  a  notice  of 
the  expedition  of  Lieutenant  Fremont,  of  the  United  States  Topo- 
grapical  Engineers,  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  the  Platte  and  Kanzas  rivers,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  posi- 
tions and  localities,  to  explore  the  face  of  the  country,  and  to  make  the 
government  fully  acquainted  with  that  remote  and  important  point  of 
our  extended  territory  now  becoming  of  so  much  greater  interest  from 
the  extension  of  our  trade  to  the  northern  parts  of  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  settlement  growing  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
River. 
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The  line  of  communication  now  followed  by  immigrants,  traders 
and  travelers  to  the  Columbia  and  California,  is  upon  this  route,  and 
through  the  famous  South  Pass — a  depression  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
at  the  head  of  the  River  Platte,  which  makes  a  gate  in  that  elevated 
ridge,  passable  in  a  state  of  nature,  for  loaded  wagons,  of  which  many 
have  passed  through.  This  examination  of  the  country  on  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  comes  at  a  very  auspicious  moment  to  complete 
our  researches  in  that  direction,  and  to  give  more  value  to  the  surveys 
and  examinations  of  the  Columbia  River,  its  estuary,  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  made  by  Lieutenant  Wilkes  in  his  recent  voyage,  and  of 
which  a  full  report  has  been  made  to  the  government.  These  two  ex- 
aminations will  give  us  an  authentic  and  interesting  view  of  the  im- 
portant country  belonging  to  the  United  States  on  each  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  great  scientific 
survey  of  Mr.  Nicollet,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and  extending  north  to  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  lati- 
tude 49°,  and  covering  all  the  country  in  the  forks  of  these  two  rivers, 
over  an  extent  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  will  shed  immense  light  upon 
the  geography  and  natural  history  of  the  vast  region  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. — Globe. 


The  following  is  the  article  from  the  Missouri  Reporter: 

Lieutenant  Fremont,  of  the  corps  of  the  topographical  engineers, 
left  here  under  orders  from  the  war  department,  about  ten  days  ago, 
with  a  party  of  twenty  men  on  a  tour  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  is  an  examination  of  the  country  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanzas  and  the  headwaters  of  the  great  River  Platte, 
including  the  navigable  parts  of  both  these  rivers,  and  what  is  called 
the  Southern  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  intermediate  country, 
with  the  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  military  posts  from  the 
frontiers  of  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  This  ex- 
pedition is  connected  with  the  proposition  now  before  congress  to 
occupy  the  territory  about  the  Columbia  River  as  proposed  by  Dr. 
Linn's  bill. 

The  great  River  Platte  is  the  most  direct  line  of  communication 
between  this  country  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  that  route 
is  known  to  be  practicable  and  easy.  It  therefore  becomes  important 
to  ascertain  the  general  character  of  that  river  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  the  facilities  it  will  be  likely  to  afford  in  prosecuting  contem- 
plated settlements  in  Oregon.  This  Southern  Pass,  or  depression  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  near  the  source  of  the  extreme  branch  of  the 
River  Platte,  and  affords  an  easy  passage  for  wagons  and  other  wheel 
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carriages,  which  have  frequently  passed  over  the  mountains  on  that 
route  without  difficulty  or  delay;  and  it  is  important  that  the  latitude 
of  this  point  should  be  ascertained,  as  it  is  thought  that  it  will  not  vary 
much  from  the  line  established  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
by  treaty  with  Spain,  1819.  If  this  pass  should  fall  south  of  that  line 
(the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude)  it  may  become  necessary  to 
examine  the  country  north  of  it,  the  line  of  the  Yellowstone  and  south 
branch  of  the  Columbia  would,  it  is  thought,  afford  the  next  best  route. 

Lieutenant  Fremont,  though  young,  has  had  much  experience  in 
surveys  of  this  kind,  having  made  the  topographical  survey  of  the 
Des  Moines  River,  and  having  assisted  the  scientific  Mr.  Nicollet  in 
his  great  survey  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  He  is  well  supplied  with 
instruments  for  making  astronomical  observations;  for  fixing  the  longi- 
tude and  latitude  of  important  points  ;  and  a  daguerrotype  apparatus 
for  taking  views  of  important  points  and  scenes  along  the  route  ;  and, 
if  not  obstructed  in  his  operations  by  large  bands  of  wild,  wandering 
Indians,  which  sometimes  trouble  small  parties  passing  through  that 
region,  may  be  expected  to  impart  much  valuable  information  to  the 
government  and  to  the  country. 

Since  the  attention  of  the  country  has  been  directed  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Oregon  Territory  by  our  able  senator  (Doctor  Linn),  and 
by  the  reports  of  those  who  have  visited  that  region  in  person,  the 
importance  of  providing  ample  security  for  settlers  there,  and  of  open- 
ing a  safe  and  easy  communication  from  the  western  boundary  of  Mis- 
souri to  the  Columbia  River  has  been  universally  admitted. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  if  the  general  government  shall 
do  its  duty  in  the  matter,  Oregon  will  be  inhabited  by  a  hardy,  indus- 
trious, and  intelligent  population,  and  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens 
find  a  new  channel  of  trade  with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  west- 
ern coast  of  this  whole  continent,  and  perhaps  with  Eastern  Asia. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  at  present  in  the  way  of  the  set- 
tlement of  this  territory,  emigrants  are  rapidly  pouring  into  it,  and 
only  demand  of  government  that  protection  which  is  due  to  all  our 
citizens,  wherever  they  may  choose  to  reside.  While  negotiations  are 
pending  at  Washington  to  adjust  all  existing  difficulties  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  our  right  to  this  territory  should  not  be 
forgotten.  At  present,  it  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  the  negotia- 
tions ;  but  they  should  remember  that  every  year's  delay  will  only 
render  the  final  adjustment  of  the  disputed  northwestern  boundary 
more  difficult. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  proper  authorities  at  Washington 
evince  a  disposition  to  do  something  toward  encouraging  the  early  oc- 
cupation of  Oregon  by  permanent  American  settlers.  It  is  known 
that  many  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  have  already  been  settled  by 
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Americans,  and  trading  houses  established,  by  which  a  large  and 
profitable  business  is  carried  on  with  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  America,  and  with  the  East  Indies  and  China.  There 
is  nothing1  to  prevent  trading  establishments  in  Oregon  from  ulti- 
mately securing  a  large  share  of  this  trade,  and  adding  much  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  union. 

But,  regardless  of  these  ultimate  advantages,  the  prospect  of  im- 
mediate success  is  so  great  that  many  of  our  hardy  pioneers  are  al- 
ready turning  their  attention  to  the  settlement  of  Oregon,  and  many 
years  will  not  elapse  before  that  territory  contains  a  large  population. 
Doctor  Linn  has  done  much  to  urge  a  speedy  occupation  of  it  by  per- 
manent American  residents.  If  Lieutenant  Fremont  shall  be  success- 
ful in  his  contemplated  exploration  of  the  route,  and  if  the  govern- 
ment shall  furnish  proper  protection  to  those  who  shall  seek  a  home 
in  that  distant  region,  the  English  may  not  only  be  completely  dis- 
lodged from  the  foothold  they  have  already  acquired  there,  but  pre- 
vented from  making  further  inroads  upon  our  western  territory,  and 
long  monopolizing  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  at  present  carried  on 
with  the  Indian  tribes  at  the  Northwest  and  West. 


[Prom  the  Tribune  (New  York)  July  15,  1842.] 
THE  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  writes 
as  follows  of  the  results  of  the  exploring  expedition : 

The  universal  opinion  here  on  the  subject  of  the  conduct  and  re- 
sults of  the  exploring  expedition  is  highly  favorable  to  the  officers 
who  had  charge  of  it.  It  has  certainly  given  to  Lieutenant  Wilkes  a 
reputation  as  an  accomplished  seaman  and  an  energetic  and  scientific 
officer. 

He  delivered  before  the  national  institute  a  course  of  lectures,  at 
the  request  of  that  body,  on  the  subject  of  the  expedition,  which  gave 
satisfaction  and  instruction  to  a  numerous  and  enlightened  auditory- 
among  whom  were  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Mr.  Poinsett,  Mr.  Woodbury,  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  many  scientific  gentlemen  from  every 
portion  of  the  union. 

At  the  close  of  his  last  lecture  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Mr.  Upshur)  rose  and  addressed  the  assembly  in  the  warmest  terms 
of  commendation  of  the  successful  labors  and  efforts  of  Captain  Wilkes, 
and  the  officers  and  scientific  corps  under  his  command.  He  adverted 
to  one  fact  which  of  itself  spoke  strongly  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
expedition  had  been  conducted — that  it  had  visited  the  remotest  quar- 
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ters  of  the  globe,  traversed  the  most  dangerous  seas,  surveyed  the 
most  impenetrable  coasts,  and  encountered  the  vicissitudes  of  every 
climate  with  so  little  difficulty  or  loss. 

The  secretary  also  remarked  on  the  immense  treasures  in  natural 
science  which  the  officers  of  the  expedition  had  collected  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  government  in  such  admirable  order,  and  which  now 
formed  the  basis  of  the  museum  of  the  national  institute. 

He  commented,  also,  on  Captain  Wilkes'  report  upon  the  Oregon 
Territory,  and  declared  that  this  report  was  alone  an  ample  compen- 
sation to  the  country  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  expedition.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  in  fine,  that  the  results  of  the  expedition  were 
highly  valuable  and  honorable,  not  to  this  country  alone,  but  to  the 
cause  of  civilization  in  the  world. 


[From  the  Tribune  (New  York),  August  10,  1842.] 

Correspondence  from  Washington. 

Points  of  the  treaty.  The  boundary  line  agreed  upon 

runs  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  leaves  unsettled  the  question  of  the 
Oregon  Territory.  There  is  nothing  lost  by  this,  for  our  emigrants 
are  daily  settling  this  question.  We  grow  stronger  there  by  time,  and 
become  nearer,  too. 


In  the  same  paper  of  the  same  date  as  the  above  : 
THE  OREGON  I^UR  TRADE. 

This  valuable  traffic,  which  is  at  once  the  instrument  of  exploration 
and  the  nursery  of  seamen,  was  by  the  convention  of  1818  suffered  to 
be  pursued  promiscuously  by  British  and  Americans,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  suicidal  provision  is  fast  being  diverted  from  the  latter 
to  the  former.  Our  exports  of  furs  to  Canton  amounted  in  1821,  to 
$480,000;  in  1832,  to  about  $200,000,  and  in  1839,  to  $56,000,  showing  a 
gradual  decrease  between  the  years  1821  and  1839  of  more  than  seven- 
eighths,  in  the  amount  and  value  of  this  trade.  A  better  practical 
commentary  is  not  needed  upon  the  effect  of  our  legislation,  and  while 
Americans  are  thus  annually  withdrawing  from  this  trade,  Great 
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Britain  is  extending  her  facilities  for  commanding1  it  every  day.  Her 
hunters  and  trappers  are  scattered  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory; nor  are  they  content  with  the  legitimate  profits  of  the  business. 
While  within  the  British  Territory  the  strictest  provisions  are  made 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  game  unnecessarily,  no  such  precautions 
are  enforced  here,  but  on  the  contrary  the  Indians  and  others  are  en- 
couraged to  hunt  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  without  regard  to  the  preser- 
vation of  game.  The  result  of  this  will  be  the  extermination  of  the 
beaver  and  other  animals  killed  for  their  fur  within  a  few  years  unless 
the  United  States  interferes. 


[  From  the  Tribune  (New  York),  December  14,  1842. | 
THE  NORTHWEST  COAST. 

Some  apprehension  exists  that  a  settled  design  is  enter- 
tained by  Great  Britain  of  disputing  our  claim  to  the  ter- 
ritory beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast  in  that  quarter.  A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe 
from  an  officer  of  the  United  States  ship  Dale,  belonging 
to  the  Pacific  Squadron,  dated  "Bay  of  Panama,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1842,"  contains  the  following  paragraph  : 

We  sailed  from  Callao  seventh  instant  in  company  with  the  frigate 
United  States  (Commodore  Jones'  flagship),  and  sloop-of-war  Cyane, 
but  we  separated  from  them  and  bore  up  for  this  port  on  the  seventh 
day  out.  Just  previously  to  our  departure  two  British  ships-of-war 
(the  razee  Dublin,  and  sloop-of-war  Champion)  sailed  thence  on  secret 
service!  Of  course  this  mysterious  movement  of  Admiral  Thomas 
elicited  a  thousand  conjectures  as  to  his  destination,  the  most  probable 
of  which  seemed  to  be  that  he  was  bound  for  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
Mexico,  where,  it  is  surmised,  a  British  station  is  to  be  located  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  secret  convention  between  the  Mexican  and  English 
governments!  And  it  is  among  the  on  dits  in  the  squadron  that  the 
frigate,  the  Cyane,  and  the  Dale,  are  to  rendezvous  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable at  Monterey  to  keep  an  eye  upon  John  Bull's  movements  in  that 
quarter. 
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The  following  document  is  a  letter  by  William  Plumer, 
then  United  States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  The 
original  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Jay  Tuttle,  of  Astoria. 
Bradbury  Cilley,  Esqr.,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed, 
was  an  ancestor  of  Doctor  Tuttle .  The  copy  was  secured 
by  George  H.  Himes,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society. 

WASHINGTON,  Feby  25,  1806. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND  :  A  few  days  since  I  received  your  kind  letter  of 
the  27th  January.  It  had  a  long  passage.  Your  letters  need  no  apol- 
ogy. They  always  afford  me  pleasure,  and  I  regret  that  I  so  seldom 
receive  them. 

The  papers  of  the  day  inform  you  that  we  are  doing  little,  except 
meeting,  talking,  and  adjourning.  Indeed  we  have  little  business  to 
do  that  is  of  importance.  The  great,  astonishing  changes  that  so  rap- 
idly succeed  one  another  in  Europe  admonishes  us  to  deliberate  much 
and  act  little  in  relation  to  our  connection  with  them.  We  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  reserve  ourselves  for  events. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  fear  of  an  invasion  from  any  nation.  I 
am,  therefore,  opposed  to  expending  millions  in  fortifying  our  seaports. 
I  consider  the  money  to  be  thus  expended  worse  than  lost.  Those 
works,  if  erected,  will  compel  us  to  an  annual  expenditure,  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  to  support  them.  The  revenues  of  the  United 
States,  for  years,  might  be  expended  in  erecting  fortifications.  This 
kind  of  a  defense  is  in  its  nature  unavailing.  Witness  the  great  but 
useless  fortifications  at  Copenhagen  in  1801 :  witness  a  single  British 
frigate  in  1776,  with  the  tide  and  a  gentle  breeze,  passing  unhurt  down 
the  Hudson,  by  all  our  forts  at  New  York.  If,  instead  of  raising  money 
to  fortify  against  enemies  that  are  distant  as  the  moon,  a  reasonable 
sum  was  annually  and  prudently  applied  to  building  a  permanent  navy, 
we  should  then  exert  our  energies  to  a  useful  purpose.  We  should 
then  find  increasing  commerce  would  not  in  every  sea  depend,  for  pro- 
tection, on  the  capricious  whims  of  nations  whose  interests  it  is  to 
capture  and  condemn  it.  But  I  presume  we  shall  do  nothing  this  ses- 
sion that  will  be  permanent.  In  a  popular  government  there  are  too 
many  whose  constant  inquiries  are  directed  rather  to  please,  than 
serve,  the  people. 

The  senate  to  gratify  France  has  interdicted  the  trade  to  Saint 
Domingo,  and  to  restrain  the  President  from  warring  against  Great 
Britain,  they  have  resolved  that  he  must  resort  to  negotiation.  The 
fact  is,  the  President  knew  Jay's  rendered  a  former  administration 
unpopular,  and  to  remove  the  responsibility  from  the  President  to  the 
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Senate,  his  friends  induced  them  in  their  legislative  capacity  to  assume 
and  exercise  their  executive  powers  and  request  him  to  negotiate,- 
the  very  measure  he  had  adopted.  I  was  apprised  of  the  fact,  opposed 
and  voted  against  it,  much  against  the  will  of  my  friends.  I  am  un- 
willing to  remove  the  responsibility  which  the  constitution  has  im- 
posed on  him — 'tis  dangerous. 

Yesterday  I  dined  with  the  President.  I  felt  in  high  glee,  and 
enjoyed  myself;  but  I  thought  the  President  discovered  an  unusual 
weight  of  care.  The  times,  indeed,  require  all  his  vigilance. 

Mr.  Burr  is  here — but  is  not  yet  Minister  to  Great  Britain— nor  I 
hope  never  will  [be]. 

Our  weather  is  remarkably  warm.  The  grass  is  verdant,  and  the 
birds  of  spring  are  come.  I  enjoy  good  health  and  spirits — but  wish 
to  return  to  my  friends  and  family — though  I  fear  I  shall  not  for  many 
weeks. 

Make  my  compliments  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Cilley,  and  be  assured  that 

I  am  with  much  esteem  yours  sincerely, 

WILLIAM  PLUMER. 
BRADBURY  CILLEY,  ESQR, 

Nottingham,  N.  H. 
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The  early  Oregon  pioneers  not  only  gained  the  first 
secure  foothold  for  the  American  people  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  but  their  movement  opened  the  way  to  American 
occupation  and  in  itself  counted  as  an  occupation  of  that 
realm  for  American  civilization.  They  moved  across  the 
continent  at  an  auspicious  time,  and  so  were  able  to 
influence,  if  not  to  shape,  the  course  of  great  events 
touching  the  widening  of  the  American  dominion  on  the 
Pacific.  It  was  all  done  so  quietly,  so  efficiently,  at  so 
comparatively  small  cost  and  without  any  shock  of  har- 
rowing disaster,  that  the  world  has  yet  to  connect  the 
momentous  results  with  a  cause  seemingly  so  inade- 
quate. 

As  the  American  people  come  to  realize  that  their 
distinctively  national  achievement  so  far,  next  to  that  of 
maintaining  a  national  integrity,  has  been  that  of  pre- 
empting and  subduing  an  adequate  dominion  and  home 
for  a  civilization  they  will  revere  the  services  of  those 
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who  made  the  transcontinental  migrations  in  the  thirties, 
forties  and  fifties.  The  glory  that  belongs  to  the  partici- 
pants in  those  migrations  is  the  peculiar  birthright  of 
the  patriotic  Oregonian.  The  passage  from  the  Atlantic 
slope  to  the  Pacific  of  these  first  American  households 
bearing  the  best  embers  of  western  civilization  must  ever 
stand  as  a  momentous  event  in  the  annals  of  time. 

For  twenty-eight  years,  now,  surviving  participants 
in  this  world  event  have  annually  assembled  to  recount 
the  incidents  of  their  coming  to  Oregon,  to  live  over  that 
trying  but  hallowed  time,  to  rekindle  old  flames  of  friend- 
ship and  form  new  ties  on  the  basis  of  their  common 
experiences.  At  these  meetings  of  the  Oregon  pioneers 
there  was  always  an  "occasional  address'  in  which  the 
reminiscences  of  the  immigration  of  some  particular  year 
were  given.  As  the  journal  of  the  association  puts  it, 
the  object  of  the  association  "should  be  to  collect  remi- 
niscences relating  to  pioneers  and  the  early  history  of 
the  territory  ;  to  promote  social  intercourse,  and  cultivate 
the  life-enduring  friendships  that  in  many  instances  had 
been  formed  while  making  the  long,  perilous  journey  of 
the  wide,  wild  plains,  which  separated  the  western  bound- 
ary of  civilization  thirty  years  ago  from  the  land  which 
they  had  resolved  to  reclaim.'  The  biographical  notices 
contained  in  the  transactions  of  their  association  all  mark 
this  coming  to  Oregon  as  a  dividing  event  in  the  lives  of 
their  subjects.  That  generation  of  Oregonians  suffered 
something  like  a  transfiguration  through  this  movement, 
which  also  widened  the  nation's  outlook  —  in  making 
it  face  a  greater  sea.  These  transforming  influences 
wrought  their  effects  during  the  summer  season  that 
each  successive  immigration  spent  on  the  Oregon  trail, 
while  journeying  in  canvas-topped  oxen-drawn  wagons 
from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  to  those  of  the  Willamette. 
The  greatest  epochal  expansion  of  the  nation  was  insured 
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through  these  migrations  at  the  same  time  that  the  par- 
ticipants were  translating  their  lives  to  a  new  sphere. 

For  engaging  and  vivid  detail  of  experiences  in  this 
movement,  recourse  must  be  had  .to  the  transactions  of 
the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  and  to  journals  kept  on 
the  way  across  the  plains.  These  will  ever  have  an  in- 
terest for  the  heart  of  man  as  they  show  life  under  heroic 
impulse  and  in  trying  conditions  long  sustained.  The 
whole  movement  Oregonward  has  an  epic  unity,  and  when 
its  significance  has  become  fully  manifest  will  challenge 
the  powers  of  the  national  poet. 

But  the  movement  has  not  yet,  even  in  its  outward 
aspects,  been  viewed  as  a  whole.  To  mark  off  its  limits 
in  time,  in  routes  taken,  in  numbers  and  population  ele- 
ments involved  ;  to  note  the  main  motives,  the  forms  of 
characteristic  experiences  ;  in  a  word  to  make,  as  it  were, 
a  composite  view  with  relation  to  national  history  as  a 
background, — would  seem  to  be  the  first  step  for  realizing 
the  due  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  work  of 
the  Oregon  pioneers.  A  sketch  of  the  outlines  of  the 
movement  in  its  more  salient  features,  then,  is  what  is 
attempted  here,  with  the  hope  that  such  setting  forth  of 
the  movement  as  a  whole,  with  outlines  more  or  less 
closely  defined,  will  lead  to  its  being  brought  fully  into 
relation  with  the  general  course  of  events  of  American 
history.  Until  the  story  of  the  Oregon  movement  is  thus 
set  forth,  the  historians  of  our  national  life  cannot  weave 
it  into  its  proper  conspicuous  relations  in  their  narra- 
tives. It  has  no  doubt  been  largely  due  to  this  lack  if 
the  story  of  this  pioneer  achievement  in  available  form 
that  a  somewhat  undue  estimate  of  Doctor  Whitman's 
services  and  the  acceptance  of  mythical  accretions  to  them 
have  come  about.  The  Whitman  story  was  early  avail- 
able and  was  made  to  do  service  in  accounting  for  a  larger 
outcome  than  facts  warranted. 
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The  Oregon  migrations  effected  at  one  sweep  a  two 
thousand-mile  extension  of  the  Aryan  movement  west- 
ward in  the  occupation  of  the  north  temperate  zone — "a 
far-flung' :  outpost  of  occupation  and  settlement.  To 
appreciate  the  boldness,  intrepidity  and  consummate 
effectiveness  of  such  pioneering  we  have  but  to  note  that 
no  previous  extension  had  compassed  one-fourth  this  dis- 
tance. Nor  were  the  conditions  in  this  instance  easv. 

V 

One  continuous  stretch  of  Indian  country  infested  with 
most  formidable  predatory  tribes  had  to  be  passed 
through.  Conditions  approximating  those  of  a  desert 
had  to  be  faced  during  a  large  part  of  the  migration. 
There  were  swift  rivers  to  ford  or  ferry,  and  three  moun- 
tain ranges  to  scale.  Only  one  form  of  the  usual  diffi- 
culties of  pioneer  road-making  did  not  appear.  There 
were  no  extensive  forests  to  penetrate  except  on  the 
ridges  of  the  Blue  and  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

The  settlements  of  the  blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky, 
and  the  Nashville  district,  in  Western  Tennessee,  were, 
when  first  made,  the  most  isolated  from  the  main  body 
of  the  American  people.  Yet,  these  had  less  than  a  four- 
hundred  mile  stretch  between  them  and  the  settled  region 
of  the  Atlantic  slope.  No  other  outward  movement  of 
Aryan  people  ever  covered  anything  like  the  distance 
made  by  the  Oregon  pioneers  on  the  Oregon  trail .  Meas- 
ured by  the  sea  voyage,  the  Oregon  settlements  were  a 
leap  of  seventeen  thousand' miles. 

Though  the  Oregon  pioneers  traced  the  first  trail 
across  the  continent,  adapting  for  sections  of  it  the  lines 
of  travel  of  fur  trading  expeditions  ;  yet,  were  it  not  for 
the  title  of  Francis  Parkman's  narrative  (which,  how- 
ever, has  only  the  slightest  references  to  anything  per- 
taining to  its  title) ,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  very  name 
would  have  been  lost  to  all  except  Oregonians.  The 
meagerness  of  Parkman's  presentation  of  the  transconti- 
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nental  movement  is  easily  accounted  for.  He  did  not 
take  his  trip  of  roughing  it  to  Fort  Laramie  and  the 
Black  Hills,  in  1846,  to  see  the  Oregon  pioneers.  His 
plans  to  write  the  history  of  the  new  France  in  America 
tended  to  narrow  his  interest  strictly  to  aspects  of  Indian 
life  as  they  were  with  the  Indian  in  his  original  state. 
He  was  concerned  solely  during  his  life  on  the  plains  to 
get  that  insight  into  Indian  character  and  customs  that  he 
might  interpret  the  records  of  the  relations  of  the  French 
with  them,  and  give  his  narrative  in  his  great  life  work 
truth,  life,  and  color.  Had  he  been  inclined  to  associate 
himself  with  the  westward  moving  trains,  and  to  enter 
into  their  life  and  thought,  his  "Oregon  Trail'  would 
naturally  have  been  a  final  characterization  of  the  migra- 
tions up  to  the  stage  they  had  assumed  at  that  time. 
There  are,  however,  indications  in  some  of  his  references 
to  the  pioneers  that  their  necessarily  deshabille  condition 
while  en  route,  and  the  astounding  and  almost  reckless 
character  of  their  undertaking  were  by  him  set  in  contrast 
with  the  steady  comfortable  ways  of  the  New  England 
folk  from  which  he  hailed  and  the  Oregonians  corre- 
spondingly disparaged.  In  this  he  would  be  bringing  a 
pioneer  phase  of  civilization  into  comparison  with  a  more 
finished  form.  The  wayfaring  pioneers  were  still  mark- 
ing out  wider  and  more  natural  limits  for  the  national 
home,  while  the  New  Englanders  were  advancing  the 
arts  of  life  on  the  original  nucleus  of  national  territory. 
But  who  can  say  to  which  the  nation  in  its  destiny  owes 
the  more? 

Two  years  ago  there  appeared  a  book  of  five  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  pages  written  by  Colonels  Henry  Inman 
and  William  F.  Cody,  bearing  the  title,  "The  Great  Salt 
Lake  Trail.'  In  its  preface  there  is  to  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing comment  on  its  title  :  "  Over  this  historical  high- 
way the  Mormons  made  their  lonely  hegira.  *  *  * 
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Over  this  route,  also,  were  made  those  world  renowned 
expeditions  by  Fremont,  Stansbury,  Lander,  and  others 
of  lesser  fame,  to  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  beyond,  to  the  blue  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Over  the  same  trackless  waste  the  pony  express  exe- 
cuted those  marvelous  feats  in  annihilating  distance,  and 
the  once  famous  overland  stage  lumbered  along  through 
the  seemingly  interminable  desert  of  sage  brush  and 
alkali  dust  —  avant-courieres  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
railroad.' 

The  body  of  the  book  touches  upon  topics  ranging  in 
time  from  Jonathan  Carver's  explorations  in  1766-' 68  to 
the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Its  map 
lays  ' '  The  Old  Salt  Lake  Trail ' '  exactly  on  the  route  of 
the  Oregon  trail  as  far  as  Fort  Bridger,  in  Southwestern 
Wyoming.  But  the  Oregon  migrations  are  not  hinted 
at  by  a  single  word  in  the  body  of  the  book.  The  au- 
thors' account  of  them  could  not  have  been  crowded  out 
by  more  weighty  matters,  as  all  the  disjointed  fragments 
of  Indian  hunting  and  fighting  and  drunken  carousal, 
whether  happening  on  the  line  of  the  trail  or  not,  are 
crowded  in.  Either  the  story  of  the  Oregon  movement 
during  the  thirties,  forties  and  fifties  was  absolutely 
unknown  to  Colonels  Inman  and  Cody,  or,  if  known, 
thought  worthy  of  relegation  to  oblivion  by  them. 

In  interviews  last  summer  with  people  living  along 
the  line  of  the  trail,  only  those  whose  experiences  ex- 
tended back  to  the  time  of  the  Oregon  migrations  recog- 
nized the  trail  as  the  Oregon  trail.  It  was  always  the 
"California  trail"  or  the  "Mormon  trail.' 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  conceded  that  more  people 
traveled  this  road  to  California  than  to  Oregon.  But 
the  Oregon  movement  was  first  in  time.  By  it  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  route  was  demonstrated,  and  people  suscep- 
tible to  the  western  fever  were  accustomed  to  think  of 
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the  trip  across  the  plains  in  a  way  that  brought  them 
when  the  cry  of  California  gold  was  raised,  or  when  as 
Mormon  converts  they  were  longing  for  a  refuge  from 
molestation.  Then,  too,  the  Oregon  pioneers  not  only 
led  the  way  ;  they  decided  our  destiny  Pacificward.  It 
is  time  that  history  was  conferring  its  award  of  justice 
to  them.  The  highway  they  opened  to  the  greater  sea, 
and  which  their  march  made  glorious,  should  take  its 
name  from  them  and  thus  help  to  commemorate  unto 
coming  generations  the  momentous  import  of  their 
achievement  for  all  the  future  of  mankind. 

The  transcontinental  movement  as  a  march  of  civil- 
ization to  the  west  shore  of  the  continent  was  in  its 
incipiency  a  missionary  enterprise..  There  is  hardly  any 
doubt,  however,  but  that  the  home-seeking  pioneer 
would  have  been  on  the  way  just  as  soon  without  the 
initiative  of  the  missionary  heroes  and  heroines.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  the  lasting  glory  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  denominations  that  under  the  auspices 
of  their  missionary  board  the  first  American  families 
successfully  made  the  passage  that  was  to  sweep  such  a 
marvelous  movement  into  its  train.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  missionary  enterprise  antedated  all  others 
and  played  a  conspicuous  role  in  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  Oregon  community,  but  it  was  not  first  in 
setting  up  the  American  home.  So  long  as  it  lacked 
that  it  could  not  bear  an  American  civilization,  which 
was  the  crucial  matter.  It  was  Whitman  who  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  taking  households  across  the 
plains,  and  this  achievement,  too,  was  a  decisive  in- 
itiative. 

• 

But  how  did  the  impulse  to  make  this  dangerous 
and  arduous  journey  to  the  then  far-off  wilderness  of 
Oregon  originate  with  the  missionary  and  the  home- 
seeking  pioneers?  The  inception  of  the  Oregon  move- 
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ment  in  both  its  missionary  and  its  pioneering  aspects 
is  best  understood  when  viewed  as  outbursts  of  mis- 
sionary zeal  and  energy  and  pioneer  daring  and  restless- 
ness from  vast  stores  of  potential  missionary  and  pioneer 
spirit  existing  in  this  country  in  the  thirties.  Mis- 
sionary activity  in  the  direction  of  Oregon  was  liberated 
by  something  like  a  spark,  or,  to  change  the  metaphor, 
by  a  "long-distance'  "Macedonian  cry.'  A  delegation 
of  four  Nez  Perces  Indians  from  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Columbia  arrived  in  St.  Louis  in  1832  in  search  of  "the 
white  man's  Book  of  Heaven.'  An  account  of  this 
singularly  unique  mission  was  published  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  time.  The  story  was  made  all  the  more 
effective  and  thrilling,  with  those  of  deep  religious  sensi- 
bilities, through  its  including  what  purported  to  be  a 
verbatim  report  of  a  most  pathetic  farewell  address 
made  in  General  Clark's  office  by  one  of  the  two  surviv- 
ing members  of  this  mission. 

The  closing  passage  of  the  speech,  as  it  has  been 
handed  down,  is  as  follows  : 

"We  are  going  back  the  long,  sad  trail  to  our  people. 
When  we  tell  them,  after  one  more  snow,  in  the  big 
council  that  we  did  not  bring  the  Book,  no  word  will  be 
spoken  by  our  old  men,  nor  by  our  young  braves.  One 
by  one  they  will  rise  up  and  go  out  in  silence.  Our  peo- 
ple will  die  in  darkness,  and  they  will  go  on  the  long 
path  to  other  hunting  grounds.  No  white  man  will  go 
with  them,  and  no  Book  of  Heaven  to  make  the  way 
plain.  We  have  no  more  words.' 

The  missionary  boards  of  several  protestant  denom- 
inations were  already  establishing  foreign  missions  in 
Africa,  India,  and  among  the  western  North  American 
Indians.  Hall  J.  Kelley  had  been  agitating  the  cause  of 
the  Oregon  Indians  for  half-a-generation .  An  appeal  for 
missionary  help  so  pathetic,  so  unheard  of,  and  withal 
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shedding  such  luster  on  those  from  whom^it  came,  as 
was  that  of  the  Nez  Perces  delegation  to  St.  Louis,  could 
not  fail  to  bring  forth  a  missionary  movement  towards 
Oregon. 

The  spirit  that  materialized  in  the  Oregon  pioneer 
movement  was  not  kindled  by  any  special  spark  like  that 
which  called  forth  the  missionary  enterprises.  Nor  was 
it  aroused  by  anything  like  the  cry  of  gold  that  brought 
on  the  mad  rush  to  California  in  '49  and  the  early  fifties. 
The  Oregon  migrations  were  the  outcome  of  cool,  calm, 
reasoned  determination.  This  characterized  the  move- 
ment collectively  as  well  as  individually. 

In  a  sense,  the  Oregon  movement  was  in  preparation 
from  the  time  when  in  1636  Puritan  congregations  were 
led  by  Hooker  and  others  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
westward  through  the  forests  to  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut. This  initial  western  movement  was  communi- 
cated along  the  Atlantic  coast  settlements  by  the  Scotch- 
Irish  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  by  the  Virginians  penetrating  to  the  Shenan- 
doah  Valley.  Some  would  say  that  an  instinct  to  move 
west  has  been  growing  in  strength  among  civilized  peo- 
ples since  about  1000  B.  C.,  when  the  Phoenicians  moved 
west  on  the  Medeterranean  to  found  Carthage,  and  the 
Greeks  to  plant  colonies  in  southern  Italy  and  at  Mar- 
seilles. 

So  largely  had  pioneering  been  the  mode  of  life  of 
those  who  were  living  in  the  western  zone  of  settlement 
in  the  United  States  in  1840  that  it  was  almost  a  cult 
with  them.  The  traditions  of  each  family  led  through 
the  Cumberland  Gap  or  west  to  Pittsburg  and  down  the 
Ohio,  or  along  the  line  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Hon. 
W.  Lair  Hill,  in  his  "Annual  Address"  before  the  Pio- 
neer Association  in  1883,  fitly  characterizes  the  people 
among  whom  the  Oregon  movement  took  its  rise.  "The 
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greater  number  of  them  were  pioneers  by  nature  and 
occupation,  as  their  fathers  had  been  before  them.  In 
childhood  the  story  of  their  ancestors'  migrations  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  newer  west  was 
their  handbook  of  history.  Homer  or  Virgil,  of  whom 
few  of  them  had  ever  heard,  could  have  rehearsed  no 
epic  half  so  thrilling  to  their  ears  as  the  narratives  of 
daring  adventure  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  which,  half 
true  and  half  false,  ever  form  the  thread  of  frontier  his- 
tory. They  knew  nothing  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  but 
they  knew  of  Daniel  Boone,  who,  Lord  Byron  said,  'was 
happiest  among  mortals  anywhere,'  whom  civilization 
drove  out  of  Pennsylvania  by  destroying  the  red  deer 
and  black  bear,  and  who,  after  some  years  of  solid  com- 
fort in  his  log  cabin  amid  the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  was 
again  pursued  and  overtaken  by  the  same  relentless 
enemy  and  compelled  to  retire  into  the  Missouri  wilder- 
ness, beyond  the  Mississippi ;  and  who,  even  in  that 
distant  retreat,  was  soon  forced  to  say  to  his  friend  and 
companion,  according  to  current  anecdote,  'I  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Kentucky  because  people  came  and  settled 
so  close  around  me  I  had  no  room  to  breathe.  I  thought 
when  I  came  out  here  I  should  be  allowed  to  live  in 
peace  ;  but  this  is  all  over  now.  A  man  has  taken  up  a 
farm  right  over  there,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  my 
door.'  Of  Boone.  and  such  as  Boone,  most  of  them  who 
founded  the  commonwealth  of  Oregon,  knew  much  more 
than  of  the  great  names  of  literature,  statesmanship,  or 
arms,  and  their  minds  dwelt  fondly  on  the  exploits  of  the 
frontiersman,  whether  in  the  contests  with  the  savages  or 
the  chase.  More  familiar  with  the  log  cab'in  than  with 
the  palace,  with  the  rifle  than  with  the  spindle  and  loom, 
with  saddle  than  with  the  railway,  they  felt  cramped 
when  the  progress  of  empire  in  its  westward  way  put 
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restraint  upon  those  habits  of  life  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.' 

Knowledge  of  a  "new  country"  was  sure  to  create  in 
them  an  almost  irrepressible  longing  to  move  on.  Such 
natures  as  these  furnished  the  best  culture  conditions  in 
which  to  develop  an  Oregon  movement  with  the  reports 
explorers  and  travelers  brought  from  the  far  Pacific  Coast 
region.  Such  Oregon  material  had  early  been  dissemi- 
nated among  these  susceptible  people.  The  journal  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  was  published  in  1814 
and  distributed  far  and  wide  as  a  government  document. 
Pioneers  speak  of  reading  it  as  boys  and  of  becoming 
permanently  interested  in  the  Oregon  Country.  The 
journal  of  Patrick  Gass,  a  sergeant  in  the  company  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  fell  into  the  hands  of  others  and  stirred 
their  imaginations.  From  1817  on  until  1832  Hall  J. 
Kelley,  a  Boston  schoolmaster,  was  compiling  and  dis- 
tributing information  designed  to  awaken  a  desire  to  join 
in  a  movement  to  establish  a  civilized  community  in  Ore- 
gon. His  society  is  said  to  have  had  thirty-seven  agents 
scattered  through  the  union.  An  Oregon  question  be- 
came a  subject  of  negotiation  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  1818.  These  negotiations  were  re- 
newed in  1824, 1827  and  1842.  The  occupation  of  Oregon 
was  proposed  in  congress  in  1821.  The  subject  was  kept 
before  congress  almost  continuously  until  1827,  and  again 
from  1837  on.  The  proposed  legislation  elicited  exhaus- 
tive reports  and  warm  discussions,  which  were  published 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  land.  The  bill  of  Dr.  Lewis  F. 
Linn,  senator  from  Misouri,  introduced  in  1842,  with  its 
provision  for  a  grant  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
land  to  every  actual  male  settler,  was  naturally  a  most 
potent  cause  of  resolutions  to  go  to  Oregon.  The  fact 
that  during  all  these  years  Great  Britain  disputed  our 
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right  to  claim  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  Country  only 
added  to  the  ardor  of  some  who  thought  of  going  thither. 
Soon  sources  of  fresh  information  brought  direct 
from  Oregon  became  available.  St.  Louis  was  the 
winter  rendezvous  of  representatives  of  fur  companies 
and  independent  trappers  who  were  operating  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  came  in  contact  with  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
from  them  secured  much  information  about  Oregon. 
Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth  conducted  two  expeditions  overland 
to  the  Lower  Columbia  between  1832  and  1836.  Mr. 
William  N.  Slacum,  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
President  Jackson  to  visit  the  North  Pacific  Coast  to  con- 
duct explorations  and  investigations  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  region,  reported  in  1837.  Irving's  Astoria 
was  brought  out  in  1836,  and  his  Adventures  of  Captain 
Bonneville  in  1837.  In  1838  Jason  Lee,  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionary, returned  to  the  States,  and  talked  Oregon  where- 
everhe  went.  His  lecture  on  Oregon  in  Peoria,  Illinois, 
that  year  netted  an  expedition  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
persons  for  Oregon  the  next.  The  leader  of  this  party, 
Thomas  J.  Farnham,  returned  to  the  East,  and  in  1841 
published  a  book  of  travels,  which  had  a  wide  circulation. 
Dr.  Elijah  White,  for  several  years  associated  with  the 
Methodist  mission  enterprise,  but  who  had  returned  to 
his  home  in  New  York,  received  an  appointment  in  1842- 
as  sub-Indian  agent  for  Oregon.  He  immediately  began 
a  canvass  for  immigrants  to  Oregon.  His  party,  made  up 
mainly  of  those  found  on  the  Missouri  border  ready  to 
start,  added  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  the  Amer- 
ican population  in  Oregon.  During  this  same  year 
Commodore  Wilkes'  naval  exploring  expedition  to 
Oregon  returned  and  reported.  Early  in  this  year,  too, 
Fremont's  overland  party  was  organized,  and  was  on 
the  trail  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  Doctor  White's 
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pioneer  party.  On  February  1,  1843,  the  Linn  bill 
passed  the  senate.  All  the  missionaries  were  sending 
back  letters  giving  glowing  accounts  of  the  attractions 
of  Oregon.  The  famous  winter  ride  of  Doctor  Whitman 
from  Oregon  to  Missouri  was  made  in  the  winter  of 
1842-3.  He  did  go  to  Washington  and  he  urged  the 
importance  of  American  interests  in  Oregon  upon  Presi- 
dent Tyler  and  some  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet. 
Returning  west  in  the  spring  of  1843,  he  was  at  the 
Shawnee  mission  school,  near  Westport,  Missouri,  while 
the  great  migration  of  1843  was  forming  and  filing  by. 
The  sight  reassured  him  that  Oregon  was  to  be  occupied 
by  American  citizens.  His  thought  seemed  no  longer 
mainly  concerned  with  the  pioneers  getting  to  Oregon. 
There  would  be  no  trouble  about  that.  His  plans 
reached  forward  to  include  the  conditions  of  a  stable  and 
progressive  civilization  there.  His  letters  at  this  time, 
after  mentioning  the  number  of  emigrants,  turn  to 
matters  that  would  determine  their  condition  as  pro- 
posed settlers.  He  says:  "A  great  many  cattle  are 
going,  but  no  sheep,  from  a  mistake  of  what  I  said  in 
passing.'  And  again:  ''Sheep  and  cattle,  but  espe- 
cially sheep,  are  indispensable  for  Oregon.  *  *  *  I 
mean  to  impress  the  Secretary  of  War  that  sheep  are 
more  to  Oregon's  interests  than  soldiers.'  Doctor 
Whitman's  influence  had  probably  not  been  decisive 
with  many  of  the  pioneers,  possibly  not  with  any,  in 
getting  them  started,  but  all  the  leaders  of  that  great 
immigration  testify  that  his  services  as  pilot  and  coun- 
sellor were  most  valuable  in  getting  them  through. 

The  facts  so  far  marshalled  on  the  origin  of  the  pio- 
neer movement  to  Oregon  disclose  the  existence  of  a 
people  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  competent  for  the  under- 
taking, and  on  general  principles  not  disinclined  towards 
it,  whose  thought,  moreover,  had  been  arrested  by  some 
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unique  advantages  claimed  for  the  Oregon  country.  But 
the  Oregon  movement,  like  most  migrations,  has  most 
light  thrown  on  its  origin  and  motive  by  an  inquiry  into 
the  conditions  that  made  the  old  home  undesirable,  and 
in  some  cases  even  unbearable. 

Not  a  few  came  from  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  other 
border  slave  states  because  they  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  institution  of  slavery.  Their  aversion  to  slave 
owning  placed  them  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  those 
states.  Their  families  were  not  recognized  as  socially 
the  equals  of  the  more  influential  portion  of  society. 
They  were  accustomed  to  labor,  and  slavery  brought  a 
stigma  upon  labor.  In  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and 
hemp,  the  main  articles  of  export,  the  owner  of  slave 
labor  had  a  decided  advantage.  The  employer  of  free 
labor  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 
Snubbed  in  a  social  way,  worsted  in  industrial  competi- 
tion, in  individual  cases  they  were  even  mobbed  when 
they  tried  to  express  their  anti-slavery  sentiments  at  the 
polls.  Some  of  the  more  nervous  of  the  slave-owning 
population,  too,  were  impelled  to  seek  relief  in  the  same 
movement  from  the  constant  dread  of  a  negro  insurrec- 
tion. 

The  "fever  and  ague'  was  a  dread  visitant  to  very 
many  engaged  in  turning  over  the  virgin  soil  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  In  Oregon  they  would  be  free  from  this 
curse,  so  the  "fever  and  ague,'  with  not  a  few,  brought 
on  the  "Oregon  fever.'  The  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
awful  scourge  of  the  cholera  in  the  towns  of  the  middle 
west  in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties  made  many,  in 
the  hope  of  safety,  more  than  willing  to  brave  the  dan- 
gers and  hardships  of  the  journey  to  Oregon.  The 
warning  signals  of  approaching  old  age  no  doubt  were 
the  deciding  influence  with  some  who  set  out  as  modern 
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Ponce  de  Leons  in  search  of  fountains  of  renewed  youth 
in  Oregon. 

Monetary  disturbances  had  made  business  stagnant 
all  over  the  country  from  1837  to  1841.  Many  had  gone 
to  the  wall,  and  had  been  compelled  to  see  their  homes 
turned  over  to  others.  The  hard  times  were  felt  keenest 
in  the  then  farthest  west.  They  were  so  far  inland  that 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
almost  totally  cut  off.  What  traffic  they  had  was  carried 
on  by  slow,  laborious  and  expensive  processes.  Railroad 
building  had  not  progressed  so  as  to  give  a  hope,  hardly 
even  an  intimation,  of  its  wonderful  solution  of  the 
problem  of  maintaining  a  high  civilization  far  inland. 
By  going  to  Oregon  they  would,  as  they  thought  of  it, 
again  be  on  the  open  shores  of  the  greater  sea,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  highway  of  the  civilizations  of  the  world. 
Not  often,  perhaps,  were  their  motives  formulated.  These 
were  allowed  to  rest  in  their  minds  in  the  most  naive 
form  of  impulse.  Col.  Geo.  B.  Currey,  in  his  "Occasional 
Address' :  before  the  Pioneer  Association,  in  1887,  en- 
dorses the  following  as  the  best  reason  he  ever  got.  It 
was,  as  he  says,  "from  a  genuine  westerner,'  who  said 
he  came  "because  the  thing  wasn't  fenced  in,  and  nobody 
dared  to  keep  him  out.' 

The  western  border  of  Missouri  was  the  natural  jump- 
ing off  place  for  the  plunge  into  the  wilderness.  The 
settlements  there  had  extended  out  like  a  plank  beyond 
the  line  of  the  border  elsewhere.  The  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
souri, with  a  short  stretch  of  the  Mississippi,  had  fur- 
nished the  line  of  least  resistance  to  the  westward  move- 
ment. 

Each  recurring  spring  tide  from  1842  on  witnessed  the 
gathering  of  hosts  at  points  on  the  Missouri,  from  Inde- 
pendence, near  the  confluence  of  the  Kansas  with  the 
Missouri,  north  to  what  is  now  Council  Bluffs.  They 
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were  enamored  with  one  idea,  that  of  making  homes  in 
far  away  Oregon.  This  part  of  the  border  was  also  the 
starting  line  for  the  California  and  the  Mormon  migra- 
tions. The  California  movement  was  only  sporadic  until 
1849.  This  was  seven  years  after  the  Oregon  movement 
had  become  regular.  The  Mormons  first  struck  across 
the  continent  in  1847. 

Independence  and  Westport,  just  south  of  the  Mis- 
souri's great  bend  to  the  east,  were  the  gateway  of  the 
earliest  regular  travel  and  traffic  across  the  plains. 
These  towns  are  now  the  suburbs  of  Kansas  City.  The 
Oregon  migrations" -of  1842  and  1843  were  formed  exclus- 
ively in  this  vicinity.  The  old  Santa  Fe  trail  led  by  these 
settlements.  From  these  points,  too,  the  fur  trading 
companies  conducted  expeditions  annually  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Green  River  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  route  was  up  the  south  side  of  the  Kansas  River 
some  fifty  miles,  then  turning  to  the  right,  the  river  was 
forded  or  ferried  and  a  general  northwest  course  adhered 
to,  more  direct  for  Oregon. 

Beginning  in  1844  Saint  Joseph,  then  a  thriving  bor- 
der town,  situated  on  the  river  some  fifty  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  first  jumping  off  places,  became  an  important  fit- 
ting out  place.  Those  who  took  steamboat  passage  to 
the  border  would  naturally  wish  to  make  as  much  of  the 
^distance  to  Oregon  in  that  way  as  possible.  The  vicin- 
ity of  Saint  Joseph  seemed  to  furnish  excellent  facilities 
for  securing  the  necessary  ox  teams  and  other  needs  for 
the  trip.  The  Saint  Joseph  route,  too,  was  a  more  direct 
one  for  those  coming  across  the  country  from  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  After  1850  the  Council  Bluffs' 
route  had  the  largest  transcontinental  travel.  Weston 
and  old  Fort  Kearney,  the  present  Nebraska  City,  both 
on  the  Missouri,  the  former  between  Independence  and 
Saint  Joseph  and  the  latter  between  Saint  Joseph  and 
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Council  Bluffs  were  minor  points  of  departure..  Smaller 
companies  would  cross  the  river  wherever  there  was  a 
ferry. 

Steamboating  on  the  treacherous  Missouri  during 
those  spring  seasons  while  the  tide  of  emigration  was 
strongly  westward  set  is  given  a  lurid  hue  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  emigrants.  The  river  route  was  the  natural 
one  for  all  coming  from  Ohio  and  the  states  to  the  east, 
also  for  many  coming  from  Indiana. 

One  entry  made  during  this  part  of  the  trip  in  1852 
reads  as  follows  :  "We  have  a  bar  on  our  boat,  too,  and 
that  is  visited  about  as  often  as  any  other  place  I  know  of. 
A  son  of  temperance  is  a  strange  animal  on  this  river,  I 
can  assure  you.  I  think  there  are  three  or  four  sons  on 
the  boat,  and- the  rest,  about  five  hundred  people,  like  a 
dram  as  often  as  I  would  like  to  drink  a  little  water.' 
We  get  a  little  scared  sometimes,  for  we  hear 
of  so  many  boats  blowing  up.  There  was  another  boat 
blown  up  at  Lexington  last  Saturday  and  killed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons,  the  most  of  which  were  emigrants 
for  California  and  Oregon.  These  things  make  us  feel 
pretty  squally,  I  can  assure  you,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to 
be  scared  beforehand.  So  we  boost  our  spirits  up  and 
push  on.  *  *  Got  to  Lexington  at  12  o'clock. 

There  we  found  the  wrecks  of  the  boat  that  blew  up  five 
days  ago.  There  were  about  two  hundred  people  aboard, 
and  the  nearest  we  could  learn  about  forty  persons  es- 
caped unhurt,  about  forty  were  wounded  and  the  balance 
were  killed. ': 

The  man  who  kept  this  journal  fitted  out  with  a  com- 
pany at  Saint  Joseph.  The  company  planned  to  drive 
up  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  and  cross  at  old  Fort 
Kearney.  But,  finding  the  roads  too  bad  on  that  route, 
they  made  for  a  ferry  ten  miles  north  of  Saint  Joseph. 
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I  quote  fnora  his  account  of  their  experiences  in  getting 
across  the  river  :  "Went  up  to  the  ferry.  Mr.  H — 's  and 
Mr.  S — 's  wagons  went  over  safe.  Then  Mr.  S — 's  family 
wagon  and  five  yoke  of  cattle  and  all  of  Mr.  S — 's  family 
except  two  boys  went  on  the  ferry  boat,  and  when  they 
were  about  one-half  way  across  the  boat  began  to  sink. 
They  tried  to  drive  the  cattle  off,  but  could  not  in  time 
to  save  the  boat  from  sinking.  My  family  are  still  on 
the  east  side  and  I — S —  with  his  teams.  We  witnessed 
the  scene  and  could  do  nothing.  Mrs.  S —  and  the  baby 
and  next  youngest  were  all  under  water,  but  the  men  of 
the  boat  got  into  the  river  and  took  them  out,  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  got  upon  the  wagon  cover  and  saved  them- 
selves from  drowning.  A  Mr.  K —  jumped  overboard 
and  thought  he  could  swim  to  shore,  but  was  drowned. 
He  was  one  of  Mr.  S — 's  hired  hands.  By  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  other  boats  the  rest  were  saved,  but  we 
thought  from  where  we  were  that  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  all  be  saved.  Well,  I  paid  a  man  fifteen  cents 
for  taking  my  wife  and  little  children  across  in  a  skiff. 
They  have  no  skiff  at  the  ferry,  but  they  have  three  good 
ferryboats  that  they  work  by  hand.  But  the  people  here 
are  as  near  heathens  as  they  can  be,  and  they  go  for  shav- 
ing the  emigrants,  and  then  they  spend  it  for  whiskey 
and  get  drunk  and  roll  in  it.  But  we  are  all  over  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Missouri  and  in  Indian  terriority.' 

For  those  congregated  hosts,  encamped  each  early 
spring  at  different  points  along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
and  intent  as  soon  as  grass  had  grown  to  be  sufficient  for 
their  stock  to  sally  forth  on  a  two  thousand  mile  passage 
to  the  Valley  of 'the  Willamette,  the  natural  features  of 
the  continent  pointed  out  just  one  general  route  to  travel. 
This  road,  so  clearly  marked  out  by  the  configuration  of 
the  country  for  all  using  their  mode  of  conveyance,  lay 
up  the  Valley  of  the  Platte  ;  its  tributary,  the  Sweet- 
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water  ;  through  South  Pass  ;  across  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Snake,  the  tributary  of  the  Columbia ;  following  down 
the  course  of  the  Snake  to  its  great  bend  to  the  north  ; 
across  to  the  Columbia ;  down  the  Columbia  to  their 
destination. 

Those  sections  of  the  trail  which  constitute  connect- 
ing links,  as  it  were,  to  the  grander  portions,  can  be 
accounted  for  almost  as  clearly  as  the  main  sections  can. 
Forage  and  water  must  be  regularly  available  to  those 
traveling  with  horses,  mules  or  oxen.  These  must  be 
found  in  great  abundance  by  those  who  are  driving  con- 
siderable droves  over  long  stretches  of  arid  wastes.  In 
summer  months,  on  the  unsettled  parched  plains,  these 
resources  were  insured  only  along  river  or  creek  bottoms. 
So  in  striking  out  from  Independence  or  Saint  Joseph  for 
the  Valley  of  the  Platte  to  the  north,  to  economize  in  the 
distance  traveled  to  the  Oregon  goal,  and  insure  supplies 
of  the  prime  requisites — good  water  and  grass — their 
course  would  be  such  as  to  bring  them  to  nightly  camps 
on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  numerous  streams  flowing 
into  the  Kansas.  Passing  one  they  would  make  for  a 
higher  point  on  the  next  to  the  west  so  as  to  keep  in  a 
more  direct  line  for  Oregon.  Fuel,  so  necessary  for  pre- 
paring their  meals,  was  in  that  region  found  only  on  the 
banks  of  these  streams.  Along  the  Platte,  the  North 
Fork,  and  the  Sweet  water  "buffalo  chips"  sufficed  fairly 
well  the  need  of  fuel,  except  the  night  was  wet.  In 
moving  from  the  South  Pass  to  the  basin  of  the  Colum- 
bia, mountainous  country  made  a  direct  route  imprac- 
ticable. In  the  detour  to  the  southwest  the  valleys  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Green  were  utilized,  and 
particularly  the  most  convenient  northwest  course  of  the 
Bear  River.  The  details  of  the  course  in  this  detour 
were  determined  by  the  stepping  stones,  as  it  were,  of 
water,  grass  and  wood.  These  were  found  in  that  desert 
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region,  too,  only  in  the  river  and  creek  bottoms.  On 
issuing  from  the  South  Pass,  then,  the  valleys  of  the 
Little  Sandy,  Big  Sandy,  and  the  Green  itself,  had  to  be 
followed,  with  such  crossings  from  one  to  the  other  as 
were  feasible,  and  were  in  the  interests  of  economy  in 
distance,  until  they  struck  a  tributary  coming  in  from 
the  west,  up  which  a  passage  could  be  made  and  the 
divide  crossed,  bringing  them  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Bear,  a  part  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin.  The  Valley 
of  the  Bear  has  a  general  northwest  direction  of  some 
seventy -five  miles  from  where  they  usually  entered  it. 
It  was  in  every  way  a  natural  road  to  them  to  the  point 
where  it  makes  its  bend  to  the  south.  At  this  bend  was 
the  first  fork  made  in  early  times  by  the  California  trail's 
turning  off  to  the  south.  The  divide  at  this  point  be- 
tween the  Basin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Snake  was  comparatively  easy.  The  Snake  River 
Valley,  with  its  barren  wastes,  deep  precipitous  canyons, 
sharp  lava  rocks,  made  a  trying  portion  of  the  route. 
There  were  several  optional  routes.  None  so  acceptable 
as  the  Platte  Valley  had  furnished.  To  follow  the 
Snake  in  its  long  bend  to  the  north  would  have  led  them 
far  out  of  their  way,  so  they  took  the  available  valleys 
of  the  Burnt  and  Powder  rivers  that  led  them  farthest 
on  their  way  towards  the  westerly  flowing  Umatilla,  a 
tributary  of  the  Columbia.  They  thus  not  only  kept  on 
in  a  comparatively  direct  line  towards  the  Valley  of  the 
Willamette,  but  were  also  afforded  water,  grass  and 
wood  so  necessary  for  further  endurance  of  the  now  well 
fagged  transcontinental  wayfarers.  But  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains lay  across  this  short  cut  and  gave  them  their  first 
real  experience  in  climbing  steep  mountain  sides.  From 
the  crest  of  these  mountains  the  way  to  their  goal  lay 
down  hill,  except  they  chose  a  road  across  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  But  whether  they  took  the  Barlow  Road  or 
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dared  the  dangers  of  the  gorge  of  the  Columbia,  the 
darkest,  sternest  trials  were  yet  to  be  faced  by  the  now 
weak  and  famished  pioneers.  They  were,  however, 
veterans  now,  and  if  succored  with  fresh  supplies  from 
settlers  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  the  strength  of 
their  cattle  sufficed,  no  difficulties,  however  stupendous, 
could  daunt  them. 

On  the  whole,  those  home-seeking  pioneers,  as  they 
lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  could  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  no  specially  stupendous  natu- 
ral obstacles  had  been  interposed  in  that  immense 
stretch  that  lay  between  them  and  their  destination. 
There  was  only  the  inter minableness  of  it,  and  the  facts 
that  it  was  to  be  entered  upon  while  the  fierce  pelting 
spring  storms  of  wind,  rain  and  hail  were  liable  to  be  of 
daily  and  nightly  occurrence  ;  that  muddy  sloughs  would 
cause  breakdowns,  and  freshet-swollen  streams  would  be 
fraught  with  danger ;  that  there  would  then  be  four 
months  in  which  the  fierce  burning,  blistering  sun  would 
have  them  at  its  mercy,  and  a  dense,  stifling  dust  would 
enhance  their  misery  during  the  midday  hours  to  the 
point  of  wretchedness,  and  no  bathroom  in  the  evening 
in  which  to  find  relief ;  that  in  the  later  and  almost  final 
days  of  the  journey  they  would  probably  be  exposed  in 
approximate  nakedness  to  the  searching  blasts  of  the 
oncoming  winter,  fortunate  if  they  were  not  caught  and 
held  fast  in  mountain  snows.  Withal,  they  knew  it  would 
be  a  lumbering  trudge  with  ox  teams  that  would  take 
them  all  summer  and  far  into  the  autumn. 

Each  recurring  spring  season  family  or  neighborhood 
groups  who  had  determined  to  try  their  fortunes  in  Ore- 
gon would  move  out  to  one  of  the  points  of  departure  on 
the  Missouri  border.  They  would  soon  find  themselves 
a  part  of  a  larger  aggregation.  Generally  there  was  no 
more  prearrangement  for  this  meeting  than  there  is 
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among  birds  that  flock  for  a  migration.  All  who  con- 
stituted the  company  from  any  one  point  had  simply  se- 
lected the  same  jumping  off  place. 

When  the  grass  had  grown  abundant  enough  to  fur- 
nish subsistence  for  their  stock  and  draft  animals,  those 
who  were  ready  with  their  outfit  would  begin  to  file  out 
on  the  prairie  trails  converging  upon  the  main  Oregon 
road.  After  having  traveled  a  day  or  two  a  halt  was 
called  by  those  in  advance  to  await  the  coming  up  of 
others  who  proposed  to  undertake  the  same  trip  with 
themselves.  The  American  instinct  for  organization 
would  then  assert  itself,  and  there  was  occasion  for  its 
activity.  They  were  in  an  Indian  country.  It  was  not 
wise  to  tempt  the  predatory  propensities  of  the  savages 
by  too  much  straggling  in  their  traveling  or  by  too  much 
unwariness  in  guarding  their  cattle  and  horses.  In 
order  to  avoid  molestation  by  prowling  bands  of  Paw- 
nees, Otoes,  Cheyennes  and  Sioux,  through  whose  ranges 
the  trail  east  of  the  Rockies  passed,  it  was  necessary  to 
travel  in  companies  of  some  size  and  with  such  discipline 
as  to  be  able  to  establish  an  effective  guard  at  night  and 
to  make  some  demonstration  of  force  when  encountering 
considerable  bands  of  Indian  warriors. 

There  was  much  economy,  too,  in  bunching  their 
several  droves  of  loose  stock  into  a  single  herd,  in  having 
a  single  lookout  for  selecting  camping  places,  in  the  help 
that  each  would  receive  in  case  of  accidents  that  all  were 
liable  to.  Very  essential,  too,  were  organization  and 
discipline  when  they  came  to  a  bank  of  a  large  stream 
across  which  their  trail  led.  With  the  earlier  migrations 
before  printed  guide  books  were  available,  organization 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of.  a  pilot. 

The  first  large  migrations — those  of  1843  and  1844, 
and  even  of  1845 — erred  in  attempting  to  go  as  one 
compact  body.  The  difficulty  of  securing  adequate 
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grazing  was  much  enhanced  as  the  company  increased 
in  size.  From  this  fact  and  the  further  fact  that  in  case 
of  a  hitch  or  accident  of  any  kind  in  a  large  company, 
many  would  be  delayed  who  could  be  of  no  service  in 
getting  things  fixed  up  for  a  fresh  start,  it  resulted  that 
twenty  or  thirty  wagons  were  the  maximum  limit  to  the 
size  of  companies  that  did  not  chafe  under  their  organ- 
ization. In  later  years  six  or  eight  wagons  were  a 
normal  number  for  a  company.  Even  in  the  earlier 
migrations,  when  the  Upper  SweetwTater  was  reached 
and  the  danger  from  the  Indians  was  measurably  past, 
the  large  companies  would  divide  up  into  sections.  The 
earlier  migrations,  too,  took  precautions  that  no  person 
attached  himself  to  the  train  unless  he  was  furnished 
with  such  resources  as  to  rations  and  transportation  that 
he  would  not  likely  become  a  common  burden. 

The  records  of  the  migrations  give  ample  corrobora- 
tion  to  the  truth  of  the  adage,  "Uneasy  lies  the  head, 
etc.,'  and  yet  these  privately  penned  diaries  disclose 
comparatively  little  bickering  or  unwholesome  feeling, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  strain  human  nature  was 
under  in  the  conditions  of  this  four,  five,  and  sometimes 
six  months'  passage.  Whenever  conditions  developed 
making  advisable  a  division  of  the  body  into  two  or 
more,  the  division  was  made,  and  all  was  smooth  again. 
The  documentary  material  printed  in  this  number  of  the 
Quarterly  throws  light  on  this  phase  of  their  experience 
and  depicts  the  unique  proceedings  of  the  pioneers  of 
1843  in  effecting  an  organization. 

The  type  of  the  transcontinental  pioneer  changed 
materially  after  the  gold-seeker  was  in  the  majority. 
From  1849  on  the  diarist's  account  is  not  devoid  of  the 
tragical.  "These  plains  try  and  tell  all  the  dark  spots 
in  men,"  says  Rev.  Jesse  Moreland  in  his  journal  of  the 
trip  from  Tennessee  to  Oregon  in  1852.  He  describes 
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evidence  of  three  executions  for  murder  by  hanging. 
He  says  :  "As  they  had  nothing  to  make  a  gallows  out 
of,  they  took  two  wagon  tongues,  put  them  point  to 
point  and  set  a  chair  in  the  middle,  and  the  man  stood 
on  the  chair  till  the  rope  was  tied,  and  then  the  chair 
was  taken  from  under  him.  This  is  the  third  we  have 
heard  of  being  hanged.' 

Before  1849,  while  the  Oregon  movement  still  consti- 
tuted the  great  part  of  the  transcontinental  travel,  and 
a  fierce  commercial  spirit  was  not  yet  dominant,  the 
humanity  of  the  pioneers  seemed  to  stand  remarkably 
well  the  strain  incident  to  the  experiences  on  the  plains. 
Their  journals  do  not  reveal  half  the  irritation  and 
demoralization  that  the  accounts  of  Parkman  and  of 
Coke  do  in  companies  that  had  vastly  better  outfits  and 
were  passing  over  the  same  routes. 

The  average  company  of  immigrants  in  pulling  through 
the  miry  sloughs  of  the  Missouri  bottom  lands  in  early 
spring,  with  only  partly  broken  ox  teams,  would  break  a 
wagon  tongue,  an  axle  tree,  or  a  wheel,  and  suffer  more 
or  less  exasperating  delay.  The  fierce  spring  storms  of 
rain  and  hail  would  play  havoc  with  their  tent  coverings, 
and  drench  and  pelt  all  who  must  stand  outside  to  prevent 
the  teams  and  stock  from  stampeding.  These  freshets 
would  make  impassable,  for  the  time  being,  the  numer- 
ous streams  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  prairies.  With 
the  feeling  that  they  must  not  over-exert  their  teams  mere 
trifles  even  were  allowed  to  delay  them  during  the  first 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  of  the  journey. 

Except  they  had  some  one  like  a  Doctor  Whitman 
with  them  to  persistently  urge  them  to  "travel,  travel,' 
as  the  only  condition  of  getting  through,  there  would  be 
too  much  loitering  in  the  early  stages  of  the  journey. 
Those  who  entered  upon  the  trip  in  later  years  had  more 
nearly  an  adequate  sense  of  the  vastness  of  the  distance 
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they  must  cover,  and  wasted  no  time  in  the  initial  stages. 
Especially  the  migration  of  1849,  and  to  some  degree 
those  of  .1850  and  1852,  were  in  deepest  dismay  over  the 
presence  among  them  of  the  dreadful  scourge  of  cholera. 
The  trail  was  lined  in  places  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Platte  through  the  width  of  rods  with  mounds  of  freshly 
made  graves  after  these  migrations  had  passed. 

The  Hon.  F.  A.  Chenoweth,  in  his  "Occasional  Ad- 
dress' before  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  in  1882, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera 
among  the  trains  of  1849  : 

"But  the  incidents  of  hardship  which  I  have  noticed 
were  the  merest  trifles  compared  to  the  terrible  calamity 
that  marked  with  sadness  and  trailed  in  deep  desolation 
over  that  ill-fated  emigration.  Very  soon  after  the  as- 
sembled throng  took  up  its  march  over  the  plains  the 
terrible  wave  of  cholera  struck  them  in  a  way  to  carry 
utmost  terror  and  dismay  into  all  parts  of  the  moving 
mass. 

The  number  of  fatally  stricken,  after  the  smoke  and 
dust  were  cleared  away,  was  not  numerically  so  frightful 
as  appeared  to  those  who  were  in  the  midst  of  it.  But 
the  name  "cholera'  in  a  multitude  unorganized  and 
unnumbered  is  like  a  leak  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship  whose 
decks  are  thronged  with  passengers.  The  disturbed 
waters  of  the  ocean,  the  angry  elements  of  nature,  when 
aroused  to  fury,  are  but  faint  illustrations  of  the  terror- 
stricken  mass  of  humanity,  when  in  their  midst  are  fall- 
ing with  great  rapidity  their  comrades — the  strong,  the 
young  and  the  old — the  strength  and  vigor  of  youth 
melting  away  before  an  unseen  foe.  All  this  filled  our 
ranks  with  the  utmost  terror  and  gloom.  This  terrible 
malady  seemed  to  spend  its  most  deadly  force  on  the 
flat  prairie  east  of  and  about  Fort  Laramie. 

One  of  the  appalling  effects  of  this  disease  was  to 
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cause  the  most  devoted  friends  to  desert,  in  case  of 
attack,  the  fallen  one.  Many  a  stout  and  powerful  man 
fought  the  last  battle  alone  on  the  prairie.  When  the 
rough  hand  of  the  cholera  was  laid  upon  families  they 
rarely  had  either  the  assistance  or  the  sympathy  of  their 
neighbors  or  traveling  companions. 

There  was  one  feature  mixed  with  all  this  terror  that 
afforded  some  degree  of  relief,  and  that  was  that  there 
was  no  case  of  lingering  suffering.  When  attacked,  a 
single  day  ordinarily  ended  the  strife  in  death  or  recov- 
ery. Avast  amount  of  wagons,  with  beds  and  blankets, 
were  left  by  the  roadside,  which  no  man,  not  even  an 
Indian,  would  approach  or  touch  through  fear  of  the 
unknown,  unseen  destroyer. 

While  there  were  sad  instances  of  comrades  deserting 
comrades  in  this  hour  of  extreme  trial,  I  can  not  pass 
this  point  of  my  story  without  stating  that  there  were 
many  instances  of  heroic  devotion  to  the  sick,  when  such 
attention  was  regarded  as  almost  equivalent  to  the  offer- 
ing up  of  the  well  and  healthy  for  the  mere  hope  of 
saving  the  sick  and  dying.' 

Not  a  few  who  had  purposed  to  go  to  California  that 
year  turned  off  on  the  Oregon  road  to  escape  the  con- 
tagion which  the  dense  crowd  seemed  to  afford  this 
disease.  Excepting  in  these  cholera  years  and  in  1847 
there  were  only  infrequent  cases  of  mountain  fever  and 
forms  of  dysentery  that  were  developed  in  the  alkali 
regions  of  the  mountains. 

A  train  of  pioneers  with  sensible  outfit  emerging  into 
the  valley  of  the  Platte  in  a  season  free  from  the  cholera 
affliction  could  almost  make  it  for  a  time  a  grand  pleasure 
excursion.  The  heat  was  not  yet  oppressive,  the  roads 
good,  the  air  exhilarating,  the  boundless  expanse  of  green 
undulating  prairie  under  crystal  skies  filled  them  with  a 
sense  of  freedom.  The  exciting  buffalo  hunt  was  soon 
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on  and  afforded  them  a  welcome  addition  to  a  diet  ex- 
ceedingly unvaried  at  best.  After  the  usual  trudge  dur- 
ing the  day  amid  a  panorama  not  yet  monotonous  the 
wagons  would  be  driven  to  form  approximately  a  circle 
— the  end  of  the  tongue  or  the  front  wheel  of  one  lapping 
the  hind  wheel  of  the  wagon  in  front,  according  as  a  more 
or  less  spacious  corral  was  desired.  The  oxen  would  be 
unyoked  and  taken  to  water  and  then  to  the  selected 
grazing  spot.  Fires  would  be  kindled  alongside  each 
wagon  outside  of  the  corral  for  preparing  the  evening 
meal.  After  it  was  partaken  of  there  would  be  an  hour  or 
two  before  darkness  settled  down  upon  them.  Then  the 
cattle  would  be  brought  within  the  corral,  if  there  was 
the  least  apprehension  of  danger,  and  all  except  the 
guards  for  the  first  watch  and  possibly  the  matrons  with 
multitudinous  family  cares  would  quickly  surrender  them- 
selves to  sleep.  But  congenial  groups  of  young  people 
would  generally  have  a  social  hour  or  two.  A  blanket 
or  extra  wagon  covering  was  thrown  on  the  ground  beside 
the  wagon,  and,  when  rain  threatened,  spread  under  the 
wagon.  (Most  were  probably  without  tents  other  than 
the  canvas  tops  of  their  wagons.)  This  with  something 
for  a  covering  sufficed  for  the  beds  of  the  young  men  and 
boys.  In  the  morning  at  a  given  signal  all  were  astir — 
and,  if  the  cattle  had  not  strayed  during  the  night  or 
been  stampeded  by  Indians,  breakfast  over,  everything 
was  soon  in  readiness  for  falling  in,  each  in  his  appointed 
place,  and  taking  up  the  march  that  should  bring  them 
a  day  nearer  to  their  Oregon  home.  But  this  idyllic  suc- 
cession of  days  very  soon  developed  a  very  seamy  side. 
The  sun's  rays  became  more  and  more  scorching  in 
their  fierceness,  the  plains  assumed  a  dull,  leaden  gray- 
ish aspect.  The  sagebrush  and  cactus  took  the  place  of 
the  waving  grass.  The  burning  sand  and  stifling  dust 
became  deeper.  These  the  west  wind  would  raise  into 
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a  cloud  continuous  from  morning  until  night.  This 
cloud  of  sand  and  dust  particles  beating  against  them  at 
a  terrific  velocity  they  had  to  face  all  day.  Soon  eyes 
and  lips  were  sore.  To  relieve  the  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing that  the  parching  air  gave  the  lips  they  would  un- 
wisely be  moistened  and  the  soreness  thus  extended  and 
deepened.  Soon  everything  was  obdurately  begrimed. 
Rags  then  were  in  evidence.  Shoes  worn  so  as  to  no 
longer  protect  the  feet.  In  the  dry,  scorching  air  the 
wagons  would  develop  loose  joints  and  lose  their  tires. 

The  monotony  was  relieved  by  lying  by  a  day  now 
and  then  during  which  the  women  would  wash  and  mend 
the  clothes  and  the  men  repair  wagons  and  hunt  buffalo, 
the  meat  of  which  would  be  jerked  to  furnish  a  supply 
after  they  had  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  buffalo 
country.  The  buffalo  did  not  commonly  range  west  of 
the  Lower  Sweetwater. 

The  experiences  which  the  buffalo  gave  them  were 
not  limited  to  the  fine  sport  of  hunting  him  and  the 
delicious  feasts  his  steaks  afforded.  His  presence  seemed 
to  kindle  into  life  the  old  ancestral  wildness  of  the  ox 
and  the  horse.  Without  the  least  warning  some  sedate 
member  of  a  team  would  raise  his  head  and  give  the  old 
racial  snort  of  freedom.  This  would  kindle  the  same 
spark  in  every  animal  of  the  train,  and  away  they 
would  stampede  with  wagons,  inmates  and  all,  and  not 
to  be  stopped  until  utterly  exhausted.  In  these  stam- 
pedes people  would  be  run  over,  bones  would  be  broken, 
oxen  dehorned,  their  legs  broken,  and  things  demolished 
generally.  The  simple-minded  pioneer  with  any  ten- 
dency to  personify  could  not  help  but  believe  that  the 
devil  had  gotten  into  his  hitherto  always  tractable 
animals.  I  quote  a  pioneer's  account  of  a  stampede, 
though  he  does  not  ascribe  it  to  the  presence  or  influence 
of  the  buffalo,  as  is  almost  always  done  :  "After  passing 
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Devil's  Gate,  a  beautiful  stretch  of  road  lay  before  us. 
All  at  once  the  teams  broke  into  a  run — something 
started  them,  no  one  seemed  to  know  what.  It  was  a 
regular  stampede  as  to  our  team.  Father  and  mother 
were  walking  ;  I  was  walking  also,  and  some  of  the 
children  were  in  the  wagon.  Away  the  team  went,  the 
hardest  and  the  wildest  running  I  ever  saw.  When 
they  stopped  and  we  caught  up  with  them,  we  found  the 
children  wrere  not  hurt,  but  the  two  wheelers  were  down 
and  one  of  them  dead.  It  took  our  team  a  long  time  to 
get  over  the  scare.' 

There  was  still  another  condition  in  which  the  spirit 
of  the  buffalo  made  the  pioneer  show  deference  to  it. 
This  happened  when  a  great  horde  of  buffalo  was  on  a 
stampede  bearing  down  upon  an  emigrant  train  that 
happened  to  be  passing  across  its  trail.  The  moment 
was  almost  enough  to  bring  dismay  to  the  pioneer. 
Either  the  teams  of  the  train  were  urged  into  something 
of  a  stampede  to  get  out  of  line  of  the  horde's  advance, 
or  a  corral  was  formed  and  volleys  fired  into  the  im- 
pending mass  to  divide  it  so  as  to  leave  the  corral  a  safe 
island  between  a  destructive  flood  rolling  by  on  either 
hand. 

Distressing  accidents  must  almost  of  necessity  befall 
them  from  their  carrying  their  loaded  guns  commingled 
with  household  goods  on  their  wagons.  It  is  not 
strange  that  at  least  half  of  the  journals  should  have 
records  of  fatalities  thus  caused.  Under  the  law  of 
mathematical  probabilities,  with  the  frequent  occasion 
there  was  to  remove  gun  or  blanket  thus  intermixed, 
while  the  members  of  the  family  were  standing  around 
the  wagon,  accidents  must  occur.  The  small  boy  of  the 
family  during  this  four  or  five  months'  trip  had  very 
many  occasions  to  clamber  out  of  and  into  the  wagon 
while  it  was  in  motion.  He,  too,  would  come  to  grief 
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with  a  broken  leg.  Any  ordinary  fracture,  however, 
even  though  there  were  no  surgeon  at  hand,  would  be 
attended  to,  so  that  no  deformity  resulted.  If  the  case 
was  one  seeming  to  require  an  amputation  "a  butcher 
knife  and  an  old  dull  hand  sawr '  were  improvised  as 
surgical  instruments.  But  I  have  not  found  that  a 
patient  survived  such  an  operation  and  got  well.  The 
other  great  epochal  events  of  family  life,  marriages  and 
births,  were  not  infrequent  on  the  trail,  and  seemed  to 
cause  little  distraction. 

The  experiences  of  the  pioneers  in  crossing  the  rivers 
in  the  line  of  the  trail  were  very  diverse.  It  is  reported 
•  of  one  of  the  migrations  that  they  were  not  compelled 
to  ferry  until  they  reached  the  Des  Chutes  in  Oregon. 
But  the  migration  of  1844  had  a  serious  time  even  with 
the  Black  Vermillion  and  Big  Blue,  tributaries  of  the 
Kansas.  Where  logs  were  available  they  were  hollowed 
out  and  catamaran  rafts  made  so  as  to  fit  the  wheels  of  a 
wagon.  Sometimes  the  best  wagon  boxes  would  be 
selected  and  caulked  and  used  as  flatboats.  Where  buf- 
falo skins  were  plentiful  they  would  be  stretched  around 
the  wagon  box  to  make  it  water-tight.  In  later  stages 
of  the  journey,  after  their  teams  were  more  reliable,  it 
was  a  common  practice  to  raise  the  wagon  beds  several 
inches  above  the  bolsters,  if  the  depth  of  the  stream 
required  it,  couple  several  teams  into  a  train  with  the 
most  reliable  in  front  on  a  lead-rope,  and  drivers  along 
the  down-stream  side  of  the  other  teams.  They  would 
then  ford  as  trains.  After  the  rush  in  1849  ferries  were 
established  at  the  more  important  crossings,  whose  own- 
ers reaped  rich  harvests. 

Their  route  had  no  rich  diversity  of  scenic  grandeur. 
There  are  most  impressive  natural  features  along  the 
line  of  it,  but  with  their  slow  mode  of  travel  one  phase 
became  exceedingly  monotonous  before  another  was 
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reached.  There  were  the  vastness  and  solitude  of  the 
prairies  and  plains,  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere 
that  gave  magnificent  sweep  of  view.  Along  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Platte  stood  great  sentinel  rocks  with  inter- 
esting sculptured  proportions.  Among  these  are  the 
Lone  or  Court  House  Rock,  Chimney  Rock,  Castle  Rock, 
Steamboat  Rock,  and  Scott's  Bluff.  Farther  along  on 
their  journey  they  come  to  Independence  Rock  and 
Devil's  Gate  on  the  Sweetwater,  one  a  huge  basaltic 
mound  upon  which  with  tar  or  with  iron  chisels  they 
would  register  their  names  ;  the  other  a  most  unique 
breach  in  a  granitic  range  with  sides  two  hundred  feet 
high,  through  which  the  Sweetwater  flows.  A  week  or 
two  later  they  w^ould  have  the  exhilarating  sense  of  stand- 
ing on  the  backbone  of  the  continent  in  South  Pass,  with 
the  towering  Wind  River  Mountains  to  their  right  and 
the  Oregon  buttes  to  their  left.  A  few  miles  on  they 
would  drink  from  the  Pacific  springs  and  know  they 
were  in  what  was  then  called  Oregon.  Scenery  most 
unique  was  still  before  them  on  their  way.  Some  of  it, 
like  the  panorama  from  the  divide  between  the  Green 
and  the  Bear  rivers  and  the  Soda  Springs,  they  would 
enjoy.  But  their  march  from  the  South  Pass  on  was  a 
retreat.  Oxen  would  fall  helpless  in  their  yokes,  wagons 
would  become  rickety  beyond  repair.  The  trail  was 
strewn  with  wreckage,  and  the  stench  from  the  dead 
cattle  was  appalling.  The  watering  places  along  the 
Snake  were  contaminated  by  the  stock  that  had  perished. 
As  soon  as  they  reached  the  Blue  Mountains  their  stock 
was  safe  from  starvation,  but  the  exertion  required  of 
their  way-worn  and  weak  oxen  on  the  steep  grades  now 
before  them  was  the  last  straw  often  that  these  creatures 
now  could  not  bear.  They  could  not  let  them  recruit ; 
the  season  wTas  far  advanced  towards  winter ;  they  must 
press  on. 
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Data  for  determining  the  numbers  that  came  across 
the  plains  to  Oregon  during  the  successive  years  are  as 
yet  very  unsatisfactory.  The  estimates  given  below  for 
1842  and  1843  are  well  founded,  but  the  others,  especi- 
ally from  1847  on,  are  from  no  very  tangible  basis. 

At  the  close  of  1841  the  Americans  in  Oregon  num- 
bered possibly  four  hundred. 

The  immigration  of  1842  estimated  from 105  to     137 

The  immigration  of  1843  estimated  from 875  to  1,000 

The  immigration  of  1844  estimated  about —  700 

The  immigration  of  1845  estimated  about 3,000 

The  immigration  of  1846  estimated  about 1,350 

The  above  figures  are  taken  quite  closely  from  those 
given  by  Elwood  Evans  in  his  address  before  the  Pioneer 
Association  in  1877.  I  make  the  immigration  of  1844, 
however,  seven  hundred,  instead  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  as  he  gives  it. 

The  immigration  of  1847  between 4,000  and  5,000 

The  immigration  of  1848  about 700 

The  immigration  of  1849  about 400 

The  immigration  of  1850  about 2,000 

The  immigration  of  1851  about 1,500 

The  immigration  of  1852  about 2,500 

No  doubt  this  one  summer  on  the  plains  was  an  or- 
deal under  which  some  sensitive  natures  were  strained 
and  weakened  for  life.  It  may  be,  too,  that  living  for  five 
or  six  months,  as  families,  on  the  simplest,  barest  necessi- 
ties of  life,  fixed  standards  of  living  lower  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  been.  The  effect,  however,  on  strong, 
resourceful  natures  of  these  months  on  the  plains  could 
not  have  been  other  than  salutary.  The  pioneers,  when 
they  started,  were  most  distinctively  American  in  their 
characteristics.  As  such  they  needed  to  be  socialized. 
No  better  school  could  have  been  devised  than  the  organi- 
zation and  regimen  of  the  trip  across  the  plains  for  social- 
izing their  natures. 

F.  G.  YOUNG. 
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By  JESSE  APPLEGATE. 
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(Read  before  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  in  1876;  reprinted  from  transactions 

of  that  society.) 

The  migration  of  a  large  body  of  men,  women  and 
children  across  the  continent  to  Oregon  was,  in  the  year 
1843,  strictly  an  experiment ;  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
members,  but  to  the  outfit  of  the  migrating  party.  Before 
that  date,  two  or  three  missionaries  had  performed  the 
journey  on  horseback,  driving  a  few  cows  with  them, 
Three  or  four  wagons  drawn  by  oxen  had  reached  Fort 
Hall,  on  Snake  River,  but  it  was  the  honest  opinion  of 
the  most  of  those  who  had  traveled  the  route  down 
Snake  River,  that  no  large  number  of  cattle  could  be 
subsisted  on  its  scanty  pasturage,  or  wagons  taken  over 
a  country  so  rugged  and  mountainous. 

The  emigrants  were  also  assured  that  the  Sioux  would 
be  much  opposed  to  the  passage  of  so  large  a  body  through 
their  country,  and  would  probably  resist  it  on  account  of 
the  emigrants'  destroying  and  frightening  away  the  buffa- 
loes, which  were  then  diminishing  in  numbers. 

The  migrating  body  numbered  over  one  thousand 
souls,  with  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  wagons, 
drawn  by  six-ox  teams,  averaging  about  six  yokes  to  the 
team,  and  several  thousand  loose  horses  and  cattle. 

The  emigrants  first  organized  and  attempted  to  travel 
in  one  body,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  no  progress 

could  be  made  with  a  body  so  cumbrous,  and  as  yet  so 
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averse  to  all  discipline.  And  at  the  crossing  of  the  "Big 
Blue"  it  divided  into  two  columns,  which  traveled  in 
supporting  distance  of  each  other  as  far  as  Independence 
Rock  on  the  Sweetwater. 

From  this  point,  all  danger  from  Indians  being  over, 
the  emigrants  separated  into  small  parties  better  suited 
to  the  narrow  mountain  paths  and  small  pastures  in 
their  front. 

Before  the  division  on  the  Blue  River  there  was  some 
just  cause  for  discontent  in  respect  to  loose  cattle.  Some 
of  the  emigrants  had  only  their  teams,  while  others  had 
large  herds  in  addition,  which  must  share  the  pasture 
and  be  guarded  and  driven  by  the  whole  body.  This 
discontent  had  its  effect  in  the  division  on  the  Blue. 
Those  not  encumbered  with  or  having  but  few  loose 
cattle  attached  themselves  to  the  light  column  ;  those 
having  more  than  four  or  five  cows  had  of  necessity  to 
join  the  heavy  or  cow  column.  Hence  the  cow  column, 
being  much  larger  than  the  other  and  much  encumbered 
with  its  large  herds,  had  to  use  greater  exertion  and  ob- 
serve a  more  rigid  discipline  to  keep  pace  with  the  more 
agile  consort.  It  is  with  the  cow  column  that  I  propose 
to  journey  with  the  reader  for  a  single  day. 

It  is  four  o'clock  A.  M.  ;  the  sentinels  on  duty  have 
discharged  their  rifles — the  signal  that  the  hours  of  sleep 
are  over — and  every  wagon  and  tent  is  pouring  forth  its 
night  tenants,  and  slow-kindling  smokes  begin  largely 
to  rise  and  float  away  in  the  morning  air.  Sixty  men 
start  from  the  corral,  spreading  as  they  make  through 
the  vast  herd  of  cattle  and  horses  that  make  a  semicircle 
around  the  encampment,  the  most  distant  perhaps  two 
miles  away. 

The  herders  pass  to  the  extreme  verge  and  carefully 
examine  for  trails  beyond,  to  see  that  none  of  the  ani- 
mals have  strayed  or  been  stolen  during  the  night.  This 
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morning  no  trails  led  beyond  the  outside  animals  in 
sight,  and  by  5  o'clock  the  herders  begin  to  contract  the 
great,  moving  circle,  and  the  well-trained  animals  move 
slowly  towards  camp,  clipping  here  and  there  a  thistle  or 
a  tempting  bunch  of  grass  on  the  way.  In  about  an 
hour  five  thousand  animals  are  close  up  to  the  encamp- 
ment, and  the  teamsters  are  busy  selecting  their  teams 
and  driving  them  inside  the  corral  to  be  yoked.  The  cor- 
ral is  a  circle  one  hundred  yards  deep,  formed  with 
wagons  connected  strongly  with  each  other  ;  the  w^agon 
in  the  rear  being  connected  with  the  wagon  in  front  by 
its  tongue  and  ox  chains.  It  is  a  strong  barrier  that  the 
most  vicious  ox  cannot  break,  and  in  case  of  an  attack  of 
the  Sioux  would  be  no  contemptible  intrenchment. 

From  6  to  7  o'clock  is  a  busy  time  ;  breakfast  is  to  be 
eaten,  the  tents  struck,  the  wagons  loaded  and  the  teams 
yoked  and  brought  up  in  readiness  to  be  attached  to  their 
respective  wagons.  All  know  when,  at  7  o'clock,  the 
signal  to  march  sounds,  that  those  not  ready  to  take 
their  proper  places  in  the  line  of  march  must  fall  into 
the  dusty  rear  for  the  day. 

There  are  sixty  wagons.  They  have  been  divided 
into  fifteen  divisions  or  platoons  of  four  wagons  each, 
and  each  platoon  is  entitled  to  lead  in  its  turn.  The 
leading  platoon  today  will  be  the  rear  one  tomorrow, 
and  will  bring  up  the  rear  unless  some  teamster,  through 
indolence  or  negligence,  has  lost  his  place  in  the  line,  and 
is  condemned  to  that  uncomfortable  post.  It  is  within 
ten  minutes  of  seven  ;  the  corral  but  now  a  strong  barri- 
cade is  everywhere  broken,  the  teams  being  attached  to 
the  wagons.  The  women  and  children  have  taken  their 
places'  in  them.  The  pilot  (a  borderer  who  has  passed 
his  life  on  the  verge  of  civilization  and  has  been  chosen 
to  the  post  of  leader  from  his  knowledge  of  the  savage 
and  his  experience  in  travel  through  roadless  wastes), 
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stands  ready,  in  the  midst  of  his  pioneers  and  aids,  to 
mount  and  lead  the  way.  Ten  or  fifteen  young  men,  not 
today  on  duty,  form  another  cluster.  They  are  ready  to 
start  on  a  buffalo  hunt,  are  well  mounted  and  well  armed, 
as  they  need  be,  for  the  unfriendly  Sioux  have  driven  the 
buffalo  out  of  the  Platte,  and  the  hunters  must  ride  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  to  reach  them.  The  cow  drivers  are 
hastening,  as  they  get  ready,  to  the  rear  of  their  charge, 
to  collect  and  prepare  them  for  the  day's  march. 

It  is  on  the  stroke  of  seven  ;  the  rush  to  and  fro,  the 
cracking  of  whips,  the  loud  command  to  oxen,  and  what 
seemed  to  be  the  inextricable  confusion  of  the  last  ten 
minutes  has  ceased.  Fortunately  every  one  has  been 
found  and  every  teamster  is  at  his  post.  The  clear  notes 
of  a  trumpet  sound  in  the  front ;  the  pilot  and  his  guards 
mount  their  horses  ;  the  leading  divisions  of  the  wagons 
move  out  of  the  encampment,  and  take  up  the  line  of 
march  ;  the  rest  fall  into  their  places  with  the  precision 
of  clock  work,  until  the  spot  so  lately  full  of  life  sinks 
back  into  that  solitude  that  seems  to  reign  over  the  broad 
plain  and  rushing  river  as  the  caravan  draws  its  lazy 
length  towards  the  distant  El  Dorado.  It  is  with  the 
hunters  we  shall  briskly  canter  towards  the  bold  but 
smooth  and  grassy  bluffs  that  bound  the  broad  valley, 
for  we  are  not  yet  in  sight  of  the  grander  but  less  beau- 
tiful scenery  (of  Chimney  Rock,  Court  House  and  other 
bluffs,  so  nearly  resembling  giant  castles  and  palaces), 
made  by  the  passage  of  the  Platte  through  the  highlands 
near  Laramie.  We  have  been  traveling  briskly  for  more 
than  an  hour.  We  have  reached  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and 
now  have  turned  to  view  the  wonderful  panorama  spread 
before  us.  To  those  who  have  not  been  on  the  Platte, 
my  powers  of  description  are  wholly  inadequate  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  vast  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  picture, 
and  the  rare  beauty  and  distinctness  of  the  detail.  No 
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haze  or  fog  obscures  objects  in  the  pure  and  transparent 
atmosphere  of  this  lofty  region.  To  those  accustomed 
only  to  the  murky  air  of  the  seaboard,  no  correct  judg- 
ment of -distance  can  be  formed  by  sight,  and  objects 
which  they  think  they  can  reach  in  a  two  hours'  walk 
may  be  a  day's  travel  away ;  and  though  the  evening 
air  is  a  better  conductor  of  sound,  on  the  high  plain  dur- 
ing the  day  the  report  of  the  loudest  rifle  sounds  little 
louder  than  the  bursting  of  a  cap ;  and  while  the  report 
can  be  heard  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  smoke  of  the 
discharge  may  be  seen  for  miles.  So  extended  is  the 
view  from  the  bluff  on  which  the  hunters  stand,  that 
the  broad  river  glowing  under  the  morning  sun  like  a 
sheet  of  silver,  and  the  broader  emerald  valley  that 
borders  it,  stretch  away  in  the  distance  until  they  nar- 
row at  almost  two  points  in  the  horizon,  and  when  first 
seen,  the  vast  pile  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains  though 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  looks  clear  and  distinct  as  a 
white  cottage  on  the  plain. 

We  are  full  six  miles  away  from  the  line  of  march  ; 
though  everything  is  dwarfed  by  distance,  it  is  seen  dis- 
tinctly. The  caravan  has  been  about  two  hours  in  mo- 
tion and  is  now  as  widely  extended  as  a  prudent  regard 
for  safety  will  permit.  First,  near  the  bank  of  the  shin- 
ing river  is  a  company  of  horsemen  ;  they  seem  to  have 
found  an  obstruction,  for  the  main  body  has  halted  while 
three  or  four  ride  rapidly  along  the  bank  of  the  creek  or 
slough.  They  are  hunting  a  favorable  crossing  for  the 
wagons ;  while  we  look  they  have  succeeded ;  it  has 
apparently  required  no  work  to  make  it  passable,  for  all 
but  one  of  the  party  have  passed  on,  and  he  has  raised 
a  flag,  no  doubt  a  signal  to  the  wagons  to  steer  their 
course  to  where  he  stands.  The  leading  teamster  sees 
him,  though  he  is  yet  two  miles  off,  and  steers  his  course 
directly  towards  him,  all  the  wagons  following  in  his 
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track.  They  (the  wagons)  form  a  line  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  in  length  ;  some  of  the  teamsters  ride  upon  the 
front  of  their  wagons,  some  march  beside  their  teams  ; 
scattered  along  the  line  companies  of  women  are  taking 
exercise  on  foot ;  they  gather  bouquets  of  rare  and 
beautiful  flowers  that  line  the  way  ;  near  them  stalks  a 
stately  greyhound,  or  an  Irish  wolf  dog,  apparently 
proud  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  his  master's  wife 
and  children.  Next  comes  a  band  of  horses;  two  or 
three  men  or  boys  follow  them,  the  docile  and  sagacious 
animals  scarce  needing  this  attention,  for  they  have 
learned  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  the  wagons,  and  know 
that  at  noon  they  will  be  allowed  to  graze  and  rest. 
Their  knowledge  of  time  seems  as  accurate  as  of  the 
place  they  are  to  occupy  in  the  line,  and  even  a  full- 
blown thistle  will  scarce  tempt  them  to  straggle  or  halt 
until  the  dinner  hour  has  arrived.  Not  so  with  the 
large  herd  of  horned  beasts  that  bring  up  the  rear ; 
lazy,  selfish  and  unsocial,  it  has  been  a  task  to  get  them 
in  motion,  the  strong  always  ready  to  domineer  over  the 
weak,  halt  in  the  front  and  forbid  the  weak  to  pass 
them.  They  seem  to  move  only  in  the  fear  of  the 
driver's  whip  ;  though  in  the  morning,  full  to  repletion, 
they  have  not  been  driven  an  hour  before  their  hunger 
and  thirst  seem  to  indicate  a  fast  of  days'  duration. 
Through  all  the  long  day  their  greed  is  never  satisfied, 
nor  their  thirst  quenched,  nor  is  there  a  moment  of 
relaxation  of  the  tedious  and  vexatious  labors  of  their 
drivers,  although  to  all  others  the  march  furnishes  some 
season  of  relaxation  or  enjoyment.  For  the  cow-drivers 
there  is  none. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  hunters,  the  vexations 
are  not  apparent ;  the  crack  of  whips  and  loud  objurga- 
tion are  lost  in  the  distance.  Nothing  of  the  moving 
panorama,  smooth  and  orderly  as  it  appears,  has  more 
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attractions  for  the  eye  than  that  vast  square  column  in 
which  all  colors  are  mingled,  moving  here  slowly  and 
there  briskly,  as  impelled  by  horsemen  riding  furiously 
in  front  and  rear. 

But  the  picture  in  its  grandeur,  its  wonderful  min- 
gling of  colors  and  distinctness  of  detail,  is  forgotten  in 
contemplation  of  the  singular  people  who  give  it  life  and 
animation.  No  other  race  of  men  with  the  means  at 
their  command  would  undertake  so  great  a  journey,  none 
save  these  could  successfully  perform  it,  with  no  previous 
preparation,  relying  only  on  the  fertility  of  their  own  in- 
vention to  devise  the  means  to  overcome  each  danger  and 
difficulty  as  it  arose.  They  have  undertaken  to  perform 
with  slow-moving  oxen  a  journey  of  two  thousand  miles. 
The  way  lies  over  trackless  wastes,  wide  and  deep  rivers, ' 
ragged  and  lofty  mountains,  and  is  beset  with  hostile 
savages.  Yet,  whether  it  were  a  deep  river  with  no  tree 
upon  its  banks,  a  rugged  defile  where  even  a  loose  horse 
could  not  pass,  a  hill  too  steep  for  him  to  climb,  or  a 
threatened  attack  of  an  enemy,  they  are  always  found 
ready  and  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  always  conquerors. 
May  we  not  call  them  men  of  destiny  ?  They  are  people 
changed  in  no  essential  particulars  from  their  ancestors, 
who  have  followed  closely  on  the  footsteps  of  the  reced- 
ing savage,  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  great  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi. 

But  while  we  have  been  gazing  at  the  picture  in  the 
valley,  the  hunters  have  been  examining  the  high  plain 
in  the  other  direction.  Some  dark  moving  objects  have 
been  discovered  in  the  distance,  and  all  are  closely  watch- 
ing them  to  discover  what  they  are,  for  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  plains  a  flock  of  crows  marching  miles  away,  or  a 
band  of  buffaloes  or  Indians  at  ten  times  the  distance 
look  alike,  and  many  ludicrous  mistakes  occur.  But 
these  are  buffaloes,  for  two  have  struck  their  heads  to- 
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gether  and  are,  alternately,  pushing  each  other  back. 
The  hunters  mount  and  away  in  pursuit,  and  I,  a  poor 
cow-driver,  must  hurry  back  to  my  daily  toil,  and  take 
a  scolding  from  my  fellow  herders  for  so  long  playing 
truant. 

The  pilot,  by  measuring  the  ground  and  timing  the 
speed  of  the  wagons  and  the  walk  of  his  horses,  has  de- 
termined the  rate  of  each,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  select 
the  nooning  place,  as  nearly  as  the  requisite  grass  and 
water  can  be  had  at  the  end  of  five  hours'  travel  of  the 
wagons.  Today,  the  ground  being  favorable,  little  time 
has  been  lost  in  preparing  the  road,  so  that  he  and  his 
pioneers  are  at  the  nooning  place  an  hour  in  advance  of 
the  wagons,  which  time  is  spent  in  preparing  convenient 
'watering  places  for  the  animals,  and  digging  little  wells 
near  the  bank  of  the  Platte,  as  the  teams  are  not  unyoked, 
but  simply  turned  loose  from  the  wagons,  a  corral  is  not 
formed  at  noon,  but  the  wagons  are  drawn  up  in  columns, 
four  abreast,  the  leading  wagon  of  each  platoon  on  the 
left,  the  platoons  being  formed  with  that  in  view.  This 
brings  friends  together  at  noon  as  well  as  at  night. 

Today  an  extra  session  of  the  council  is  being  held, 
to  settle  a  dispute  that  does  not  admit  of  delay,  between 
a  proprietor  and  a  young  man  who  has  undertaken  to  do 
a  man's  service  on  the  journey  for  bed  and  board.  Many 
such  engagements  exist,  and  much  interest  is  taken  in 
the  manner  in  which  this  high  court,  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal,  will  define  the  rights,  of  each  party  in  such 
engagements.  The  council  was  a  high  court  in  the  most 
exalted  sense.  It  was  a  senate  composed  of  the  ablest 
and  most  respected  fathers  of  the  emigration.  It  exer- 
cised both  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  and  its  laws 
and  decisions  proved  it  equal  and  worthy  of  the  high 
trust  reposed  in  it.  Its  sessions  were  usually  held  on 
days  when  the  caravan  was  not  moving.  It  first  took  the 
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state  of  the  little  commonwealth  into  consideration  ;  re- 
vised or  repealed  rules  defective  or  obsolete,  and  enacted 
such  others  as  the  exigencies  seemed  to  require.  The 
common  weal  being  cared  for,  it  next  resolved  itself  into 
a  court  to  hear  and  settle  private  disputes  and  griev- 
ances. The  offender  and  the  aggrieved  appeared  before 
it ;  witnesses  were  examined,  and  the  parties  were  heard 
by  themselves  and  sometimes  by  counsel.  The  judges 
being  thus  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  case,  and  be- 
ing in  no  way  influenced  or  cramped  by  technicalities, 
decided  all  cases  according  to  their  merits.  There  was 
but  little  use  for  lawyers  before  this  court,  for  no  plea 
was  entertained  which  was  calculated  to  hinder  or  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice.  Many  of  these  judges  have  since 
won  honors  in  higher  spheres.  They  have  aided  to  estab- 
lish on  the  broad  basis  of  right  and  universal  liberty  two 
pillars  of  our  great  Republic  in  the  Occident.  Some  of 
the  young  men  who  appeared  before  them  as  advocates 
have  themselves  sat  upon  the  highest  judicial  tribunals, 
commanded  armies,  been  governors  of  states  and  taken 
high  position  in  the  senate  of  the  nation. 

It  is  now  one  o'clock ;  the  bugle  has  sounded  and  the 
caravan  has  resumed  its  westward  journey.  It  is  in  the 
same  order,  but  the  evening  is  far  less  animated  than 
the  morning  march  ;  a  drowsiness  has  fallen  apparently 
on  man  and  beast ;  teamsters  drop  asleep  on  their 
perches  and  even  when  walking  by  their  teams,  and  the 
words  of  command  are  now  addressed  to  the  slowly 
creeping  oxen  in  the  soft  tenor  of  women  or  the  piping 
treble  of  children,  while  the  snores  of  the  teamsters 
make  a  droning  accompaniment.  But  a  little  incident 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  march.  An  emigrant's  wife, 
whose  state  of  health  has  caused  Doctor  Whitman  to 
travel  near  the  wagon  for  the  day,  is  now  taken  with 
violent  illness.  The  Doctor  has  had  the  wagon  driven 
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out  of  the  line,  a  tent  pitched  and  a  fire  kindled.  Many 
conjectures  are  hazarded  in  regard  to  this  mysterious 
proceeding,  and  as  to  why  this  lone  wagon  is  to  be  left 
behind.  And  we  too  must  leave  it,  hasten  to  the  front 
and  note  the  proceedings,  for  the  sun  is  now  getting  low 
in  the  west  and  at  length  the  painstaking  pilot  is  stand- 
ing ready  to  conduct  the  train  in  the  circle  which  he  has 
previously  measured  and  marked  out,  which  is  to  form 
the  invariable  fortification  for  the  night.  The  leading 
wagons  follow  him  so  nearly  around  the  circle  that  but 
a  wagon  length  separates  them.  Each  wagon  follows 
in  its  track,  the  rear  closing  on  the  front,  until  its  tongue 
and  ox-chains  will  perfectly  reach  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  so  accurate  the  measure  and  perfect  the  practice, 
that  the  hindmost  wagon  of  the  train  always  precisely 
closes  the  gateway,  as  each  wagon  is  brought  into  posi- 
tion. It  is  dropped  from  its  team  ( the  teams  being  in- 
side the  circle ) ,  the  team  unyoked  and  the  yokes  and 
chains  are  used  to  connect  the  wagon  strongly  with  that 
in  its  front.  Within  ten  minutes  from  the  time  the  lead- 
ing wagon  halted,  the  barricade  is  formed,  the  teams 
unyoked  and  driven  out  to  pasture.  Every  one  is  busy 
preparing  fires  of  buffalo  chips  to  cook  the  evening 
meal,  pitching  tents  and  otherwise  preparing  for  the 
night.  There  are  anxious  watchers  for  the  absent  wag- 
on, for  there  are  many  matrons  who  may  be  afflicted 
like  its  inmate  before  the  journey  is  over ;  and  they  fear 
the  strange  and  startling  practice  of  this  Oregon  doctor 
will  be  dangerous.  But  as  the  sun  goes  down  the  ab- 
sent wagon  rolls  into  camp,  the  bright,  speaking  face 
and  cheery  look  of  the  doctor,  wTho  rides  in  advance,  de- 
clare without  words  that  all  is  well,  and  both  mother 
and  child  are  comfortable.  I  would  fain  now  and  here 
pay  a  passing  tribute  to  that  noble  and  devoted  man, 
Doctor  Whitman.  I  will  obtrude  no  other  .name  upon 
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the  reader,  nor  would  I  his  were  he  of  our  party  or  even 
living,  but  his  stay  with  us  was  transient,  though  the 
good  he  did  was  permanent,  and  he  has  long  since  died 
at  his  post. 

From  the  time  he  joined  us  on  the  Platte  until  he 
left  us  at  Fort  Hall,  his  great  experience  and  indomit- 
able energy  were  of  priceless  value  to  the  migrating 
column.  His  constant  advice,  which  we  knew  was  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  road  before  us,  was,  "Travel, 
travel,  TRAVEL  ;  nothing  else  will  take  you  to  the  end  of 
your  journey  ;  nothing  is  wise  that  does  not  help  you 
along ;  nothing  is  good  for  you  that  causes  a  moment's 
delay.'  His  great  authority  as  a  physician  and  com- 
plete success  in  the  case  above  referred  to,  saved  us 
many  prolonged  and  perhaps  ruinous  delays  from  simi- 
lar causes,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  others  to  say 
that  to  no  other  individual  are  the  emigrants  of  1843  so 
much  indebted  for  the  successful  conclusion  of  their 
journey  as  to  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman. 

All  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  party  have  been  formed 
into  three  companies,  and  each  of  these  into  four  watches  ; 
every  third  night  it  is  the  duty  'of  one  of  these  companies 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  camp,  and  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  each  watch  takes  its  turn  of  guard  duty 
through  the  different  watches -of  the  night.  Those  form- 
ing the  first  watch  tonight  will  be  second  on  duty,  then 
third  and  fourth,  which  brings  them  through  all  the 
watches  of  the  night.  They  begin  at  8  o'clock  P.  M., 
and  end  at  4  o'clock  A.  M. 

It  is  not  yet  8  o'clock  when  the  first  watch  is  to  be 
set ;  the  evening  meal  is  just  over,  and  the  corral  now 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  cattle  or  horses,  groups  of 
children  are  scattered  over  it.  The  larger  are  taking  a 
game  of  romps;  "the  wee  toddling  things'  are  being 
taught  that  great  achievement  that  distinguishes  man 
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from  the  lower  animals.  Before  a  tent  near  the  river  a 
violin  makes  lively  music,  and  some  youths  and  maidens 
have  improvised  a  dance  upon  the  green  ;  in  another 
quarter  a  flute  gives  its  mellow  and  melancholy  notes  to 
the  still  night  air,  which,  as  they  float  away  over  the 
quiet  river,  seem  a  lament  for  the  past  rather  than  a 
hope  for  the  future.  It  has  been  a  prosperous  day ; 
more  than  twenty  miles  have  been  accomplished  of  the 
great  journey.  The  encampment  is  a  good  one  ;  one  of 
the  causes  that  threatened  much  future  delay  has  just 
been  removed  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  that  "good 
angel '  of  the  emigrants,  Doctor  Whitman,  and  it  has 
lifted  a  load  from  the  hearts  of  the  elders.  Many  of 
these  are  assembled  around  the  good  doctor  at  the  tent 
of  the  pilot  (which  is  his  home  for  the  time  being),  and 
are  giving  grave  attention  to  his  wise  and  energetic 
counsel.  The  care-worn  pilot  sits  aloof,  quietly  smok- 
ing his  pipe,  for  he  knows  the  brave  doctor  is  "strength- 
ening his  hands.' 

But  time  passes  ;  the  watch  is  set  for  the  night ;  the 
council  of  old  men  has  been  broken  up,  and  each  has  re- 
turned to  his  own  quarter ;  the  flute  has  whispered  its 
last  lament  to  the  deepening  night ;  the  violin  is  silent, 
and  the  dancers  have  dispersed  ;  enamored  youth  have 
whispered  a  tender  "good  night"  in  the  ear  of  blushing 
maidens,  or  stolen  a  kiss  from  the  lips  of  some  future 
bride — for  Cupid  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  busy  bring- 
ing together  congenial  hearts,  and  among  these  simple 
people  he  alone  is  consulted  in  forming  the  marriage  tie. 
Even  the  doctor  and  the  pilot  have  finished  their  confi- 
dential interview  and  have  separated  for  the  night.  All 
is  hushed  and  repose  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  save 
the  vigilant  guard  and  the  wakeful  leader,  who  still  has 
cares  upon  his  mind  that  forbid  sleep.  He  hears  the  10 
o'clock  relief  taking  post  and  the  "all  well"  report  of  the 
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returned  guard  ;  the  night  deepens,  yet  he  seeks  not  the 
needed  repose.  At  length  a  sentinel  hurries  to  him  with 
the  welcome  report  that  a  party  is  approaching — as  yet 
too  far  away  for  its  character  to  be  determined,  and  he 
instantly  hurries  out  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was 
seen.  This  he  does  both  from  inclination  and  duty,  for 
in  times  past  the  camp  had  been  unnecessarily  alarmed 
by  timid  or  inexperienced  sentinels,  causing  much  con- 
fusion and  fright  amongst  women  and  children,  and  it 
had  been  a  rule  that  all  extraordinary  incidents  of  the 
night  should  be  reported  directly  to  the  pilot,  who  alone 
had  the  authority  to  call  out  the  military  strength  of  the 
column,  or  of  so  much  of  it  as  was  in  his  judgment  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  stampede  or  repel  an  enemy.  Tonight 
he  is  at  no  loss  to  determine  that  the  approaching  party 
are  our  missing  hunters,  and  that  they  have  met  with 
success,  and  he  only  waits  until  by  some  further  signal 
he  can  know  that  no  ill  has  happened  to  them.  This  is 
not  long  wanting.  He  does  not  even  await  their  arrival, 
but  the  last  care  of  the  day  being  removed,  and  the  last 
duty  performed,  he  too  seeks  the  rest  that  will  enable 
him  to  go  through  the  same  routine  tomorrow.  But  here 
I  leave  him,  for  my  task  is  also  done,  and  unlike  his,  it 
is  to  be  repeated  no  more. 


•" 


(  Reprinted  from  Transactions  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association.) 

My  task  is  to  call  from  dust  and  dark  forgetfulness 
that  advance  banner  of  Americanism  and  progress — the 
ox  whip.  Its  crack  was  the  command  "Forward  to  the 
nation.'  Its  sharp,  keen  accent  proclaimed  that  obsta- 
cles to  prayers  must  be  overcome.  It  waved  aloft  on  the 
prairies  of  the  "Old  West,"  and  pointing  to  the  new,  a 
vast  throng  took  up  the  westward  march,  which,  keep- 
ing step  to  the  music  of  destiny,  dashed  across  the  broad 
Missouri,  rolled  a  living  tide  up  the  grassy  slope  of  the 
Platte,  scaled  the  imperial  heights  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  with  "the  tread  of  a  giant  and  shout  of  a  con- 
querer"  defied  the  heat,  dust,  thirst  and  hunger,  the 
desert  heart  of  the  continent,  leaped  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, paused  but  quailed  not  on  the  banks  of  the  deep, 
wide  Columbia,  where  again  the  potential  crack  is  heard 
and  the  mighty,  " rock-ribbed "  walls  of  the  Cascades  are 
stormed,  and  as  the  line  rolls  bravely  over  the  giddy  sum- 
mit the  exultant  driver  gives  a  grand  triumphant  crack 
into  the  stolid  face  of  grand  old  Hood,  the  storm-clad 
sentinel  of  the  mountain  fastness.  The  people  have 
reached  their  goal.  The  spell  is  broken.  The  errand  has 
lost  its  magic,  its  mission  has  been  accomplished.  A 
state,  with  freedom's  diadem  effulgent  on  its  brow  salutes 
the  eye,  and  dipping  its  young  hand  in  the  Pacific  com- 
pletes the  baptism  of  human  liberty  and  proclaims  an 
"  ocean-bound  republic.'  All  hail  and  honor  to  the  ox 
whip,  the  symbol  of  the  grand,  achieving  force  of  its 
age. 


•:" 


NOTE — A  CORRECTION — Col.  George  B.  Currey  was  the  author  of 
"The  Tribute  to  the  OK  Whip,"  not  Col.  George  L.  Curry,  as  printed 
in  this  number. 
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VINCERE  EST  VIVERE! 
By  SAM  L,.  SIMPSON. 

[  Reprinted  from  Transactions  of  Pioneer  Association.] 

Striking  at  ease  his  epic  lyre, 

The  laureled  Mantuan  has  sung 

Beleagured  Troy's  illustrious  pyre— 
The  daring  sail  ^Eneas  flung 

To  wayward  gales,  the  voyage  long 

That  tracks  the  silver  wave  of  song  ; 

Until  the  worn  and  weary  oar 

Has  kissed  the  far  Lavinian  shore ; 

The  Argo's  classic  pennon  streams 

Along  sweet  horizons  of  dreams, — 

The  Mayflower  has  furled  her  wings, 
And  restfully  at  anchor  swings- 
Columbia  chants  to  columned  seas 

The  triumph  of  the  Genoese, 

And  yet,  stout  hearts,  no  fitting  meed 

Of  panegyric  crowns  your  deed 

From  which  a  stately  empire  springs. 

The  minions  of  a  perfumed  age 
Already  crowd  upon  the  stage,— 
The  massive  manhood  of  the  past 
In  many  a  graceful  mould  is  cast ; 
And  yet  with  calm  and  kindly  eyes 

You  view  the  feast  for  others  spread, 
And  hail  the  blue  benignant  skies 

Resigned  and  grandly  comforted. 
It  was  for  this  you  broke  the  way 
Before  the  sunset  gates  of  day— 

For  this,  with  godlike  faith  endued, 
You  scaled  the  misty  crags  of  fate, 

And,  with  resounding  labors,  hewed 
The  Doric  pillars  of  the  state. 

There  is  no  task'for  you  to  do— 

Your  tents  are  furled,  the  bugle  blown— 
But  yet  another  day,  and  you 

Will  live  in  clustered 'fame  alone. 
The  fir  will  chant  a  song  of  rue, 

The  pine  will  drop  a  wreath,  may  be, 
And  o'er  the  dim  Cascades  the  stars 
Will  nightly  roll  the  gleaming  cars 

You  followed  well  from  sea  to  sea. 

Before  your  scarred  battalion's  wheel 

Into  the  mystic  realm  of  shade, 

And  on  your  grizzled  brows  the  seal 

Of  mystery  is  softly  laid, 
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Once  more  around  your  old  eampflres, 
That  smoulder  like  fulfilled  desires, 
Rehearse  the  story  of  your  toils  . 
Display  the  hero  crowned  with  spoils— 

The  glimmer  of  triumphant  steel, 
Beneath  the  garland  and  the  braid. 

O,  further  than  the  legions  bore 

The  eagles  of  Imperial  Rome- 
Three  thousand  miles,  a  weary  march, 
You  followed  Hesper's  golden  torch, 
Until  it  stooped  on  this  green  shore, 

And  lit  the  rosy  fires  of  home. 
It  was  a  solemn  morn  you  turned 
And  quenched  the  sacred  flames  that  burned 

On  hearths  endeared  for  years  and  years ; 
It  seemed  your  very  souls  grew  dark 
With  those  sweet  fires — the  latest  spark 

Was  drowned  in  bitter,  bitter  tears. 
A  softer,  sweeter  sunlight  wrapt 

The  forms  of  all  familiar  things, 
And  as  each  cord  of  feeling  snapt 

Another  angel  furled  its  wings : 
The  lights  and  shadows  in  the  lane, 

The  oak  beside  the  footxworn  stile 

Whose  wheeling  shades  a  weary  while 
Had  told  the  hours  of  joy  and  pain— 

The  vine  that  clambered  o'er  the  door 

And  many  a  purple  cluster  bore — 
The  vestal  flowers  of  household  love— 

The  sloping  roof  that  wore  the  stain 

Of  summer  sun  and  winter  rain, 
And  smoky  chimney  tops  above — 
The  beauty  of  the  orchard  trees, 
Bedecked  with  blossoms,  glad  with  bees— 
The  brook  that  all  the  livelong  day 
Had  many  things  to  sing  and  say- 
All  these  upon  your  vision  dwell 
And  weave  the  sorrow  of  farewell. 

And  now  the  last  good-bye  is  said- 
Good-bye  !  the  living  and  the  dead 
In  those  sad  words  together  speak, 
And  all  your  chosen  ways  are  bleak  ! 

Forward  !    The  cracking  lashes  send 
A  thrill  of  action  down  the  train, — 

Their  brawny  necks  the  oxen  bend 
With  creaking  yoke  and  clanking  chain  ; 

The  horsemen  gallop  down  the  line, 

And  swerve  around  the  lowing  kine 
That  straggle  loosely  on  the  plain— 

And  lift  glad  hands  to  babes  that  laugh 

And  dash  the  buttercups  like  chaff. 
Hurrah  !    the  skies  are  jewel  blue— 

In  tasseled  green  and  braided  gold 

The  robes  of  April  are  enrolled, 
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And  hopes  are  high  and  hearts  are  true ! 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  the  bold,  the  free— 

The  sudden  sweep  of  ecstacy 
That  lifts  the  soul  on  wings  of  fire, 
When  fears  consume  and  doubts  expire, 
And  life,  in  one  red  torrent,  leaps 
To  join  the  march  of  boundless  deeps! 

And  now  the  sun  is  dropping  down 
And  lights  and  shadows,  red  and  brown  . 

Are  weaving  sunset's  purple  spell  : 
The  teams  are  freed,  the  fires  are  made, 
Like  scarlet  night  flow'rs  in  the  shade, 

And  pleasant  groups  before,  between,  .     -, 

Are  thronging  in  the  fitful  sheen — 

The  day  is  done,  and  "all  is  well." 

So  pass  the  days,  so  fall  the  nights  ; 
A  banquet  of  renewed  delights  ; 

The  old  horizons  lift  and  pass 

In  magic  changes  like  a  dream, 
And  in  the  heavens'  azure  glass 

Tomorrow's  jasper  arches  gleam— 
With  many  a  vale  and  mountain  mass, 

And  many  a  singing,  shining  stream. 
The  past  is  dead  and  daisied  now — 
1  n  shadow  fades  from  heart  and  brow— 
The  air  is  incense,  and  the  breeze 
Is  sweet  with  siren  melodies, 
And  all  the  castled  hills  before 
In  blooming  vistas  sweep  and  soar 
Like  silver  lace,  the  clouds  are  strewn 
Along  the  distant,  dreamy  zone  ; 
It  is  a  happy,  happy  time, 
As  wayward  as  a  poet's  rhyme, 

And  ever  as  the  sun  goes  down 

The  west  is  shut  with  rosy  bars, 
And  Night  puts  on  her  golden  crown 
And  fills  the  vases  of  the  stars. 
******* 

A  hundred  nights,  a  hundred  days, 
Nor  folded  cloud  nor  silken  haze 
Mellow  the  sun's  midsummer  blaze. 
Along  a  brown  and  barren  plain 
In  silence  drags  the  wasted  train; 
The  dust  starts  up  beneath  your  tread, 
Like  angry  ashes  of  the  dead, 
To  blind  you  with  a  choking  cloud 
And  wrap  you  in  a  yellow  shroud. 

There  are  no  birds  to  sing  your  joy, 

You  have  no  joy  for  birds  to  sing,— 

A  hundred  fangs  your  hearts  destroy— 

A  thousand  troubles  fret  and  sting. 
The  desert  mocks  you  all  the  while 
With  that  dry  shimmer  of  a  smile 

That  dazzles  on  a  bleaching  skull,— 
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The  bloom  is  withered  on  your  cheek 
You  slowly  move  and  lowly  speak, 

And  every  eye  is  dim  and  dull. 
Alas,  it  is  a  lonesome  land 
Of  bitter  sage  and  barren  sand 

Under  a  bitter,  barren  sky 
That  never  heard  the  robin  sing, 
Nor  kissed  the  larks's  exultant  wing, 

Nor  breathed  a  rose's  fragrant  sigh! 
A  weary  land— alas!  alas! 
The  shadows  of  the  vultures  pass— 

A  spectral  sign  across  your  path; 
The  gaunt,  gray  wolf,  with  head  askance 
Throws  back  at  you  a  scowling  glance 

Of  cringing  hate  and  coward  wrath. 
And  like  a  wraith  accursed  and  banned 
Fades  out  before  your  lifted  hand; 
A  dim,  sad  land,  forgot,  forsworn 
By  all  bright  life  that  may  not  mourn— 
Acrazed  with  glist'ning  ghosts  of  seas 
In  broideries  of  flower  and  trees, 
And  rivers,  blue  and  cool,  that  seem 
To  ripple  as  in  fevered  dream- 
Only  to  taunt  the  thirst,  and  fly 
From  withered  lips  and  lurid  eye. 

A  hundred  days,  a  hundred  nights— 

The  goal  is  farther  than  before, 
And  all  the  changing  shades  and  lights 

Are  wrought  in  fancy's  woof  no  more. 
The  sun  is  weary  overhead, 
And  pallid  deserts  round  you  spread 

A  sorrowful  eternity; 
And  if  some  grisly  mountain  here 
Confront  your  march  with  forms  of  fear, 

You  turn  aside  and  pass  them  by. 
And  all  are  overworn— the  flesh 
Is  now  a  frayed  and  faded  mesh 

That  will  not  mask  the  inward  flame; 
There  is  no  longer  any  care 
To  round  the  speech,  or  speak  men  fair, 

Or  any  gentle  sense  of  shame; 
The  hearts  of  all  are  shifted  through— 

The  grain  drops  through  the  windy  husks 
And  false  lights  flick'ring  round  the  true 

Are  quenched  at  last  in  dews  and  dusk. 
And  some  are  silent,  some  are  loud 

* 

And  rage  like  beasts  among  the  crowd,— 
And  some  are  mild,  and  some  are  sharp 
In  word  and  deed,  and  snarl  and  carp, 

And  fret  the  camp  with  petty  broils; 
And  some  of  temper,  sweet  and  bland, 
Do  seem  to  bear  a  magic  wand 

That  wins  the  secret  of  their  toils- 
Rare  souls  that  waste  like  sandal-wood 
In  many  a  fragrant  deed  and  mood; 
And  some  invoke  the  wrath  of  God, 
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Or  feign  to  kiss  the  burning  rod, — 

And  some,  may  be,  with  better  prayers, 

Stand  up  in  all  their  griefs  and  cares 

And  clinch  their  teeth,  and  do  and  die 

Without  a  whine,  a  curse  or  cry. 

And  so  the  dust  and  grit  and  stain 

Of  travel  wears  into  the  grain ; 

And  so  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men 

"Were  darkly  tried  and  tested  then 

That,  in  the  happy  after  years, 

When  rainbows  gild  remembered  tears, 

Should  any  friend  inquire  of  you 

If  such  or  such  an  one  you  knew — 

1  hear  the  answer,  terse  and  grim, 

"Ah,  yes  ;  I  crossed  the  plains  with  him  !" 

And,  lo!  a  moaning  phantom  stands, 
To  greet  you  in  the  lonely  lands, 

Among  all  lesser  shadows,  dight 
With  spoils  of  death ;  his  meager  hands 
Salute  you  as  you  pass,  and  claim 

The  sacrifice  that  feeds  his  flame. 
The  march  has  broken  into  flight, 
And  wreck  and  ruin  strew  the  road 

• 

The  flaming  phantom  has  bestrode ; 
The  ox  lies  gasping  in  his  yoke 

Beside  the  wagon  that  he  drew— 
"Where  the  forsaken  campfires  smoke 
To  hopeless  skies  of  tawny  blue ; 
And  here  are  straight,  still  mounds  that  mark 
The  flight  of  life's  delusive  spark— 
The  somber  points  of  pause  that  lie 
So  thick  in  human  destiny. 

And  oh,  so  dark  on  this  bleak  page 
Of  drifting  sand  and  dreary  sage ! 
The  sultry  levels  of  the  day, 
The  night  with  weird  enchantment  fills, 
And  frowning  forests  stretch  away 
Along  the  slopes  of  shadow  hills ; 
And  in  the  solemn  stillness  breaks 

The  wild-wolf  music  of  the  plain, 
As  if  a  deeper  sorrow  wakes 

The  dreary  dead  in  that  refrain 

That  swells  and  gathers  like  a  wail 
Of  woe  from  Pluto's  ebon  pale, 
And  sinks  in  pulseless  calm  again. 

A  change  at  last !— an  opal  mist 

Along  the  faint  horizon's  rim 
Is  banked  against  the  amethyst 

Of  summer  sky — so  far,  so  dim, 
You  shade  your  eyes,  and  gaze  and  gaze, 

Until  there  wavers  into  sight 

A  swinging,  swaying  strand  of  white, 

And  then  the  sapphire  walls  and  towns 

That  breaks  the  light  in  quiv'ring  showers 
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And  float  and  fade  in  diamond  haze  ;— 

It  is  the  mountains !— grand  and  calm 

As  God  upon  his  awful  throne  ; 
They  build  you  strength  and  breathe  you  balm, 

For  all  their  templed  might  of  stone 
Is  our  eternal  sculptured  psalm  ! 
And  now  your  western  course  is  led 
Where  grassy  pampas  spread  and  spread 
The  pastures  of  the  buffalo ; 

And  like  the  sudden  lash  of  foam 
When  tropic  tempest  smite  the  sea 
And  masts  are  stript  to  ward  the  blow— 
A  ragged  whirl  of  dust  described 
Upon  the  prairie's  sloping  side 

Portends  a  storm  as  swift  and  free, — 
And  lo,  the  herds — they  come !  they  come ! 
A  sweeping  thunder  cloud  of  life 
Loud  as  Niagara,  and  grand 
As  they  who  rode  with  plume  and  brand 
On  Waterloo's  red  slope  of  strife ; 
Wild  as  the  rush  of  tidal  waves, 
That  roar  among  the  crags  and  caves, 

The  trampling  besom  hurls  along— 
A  black  and  bounding,  fiery  mass 
That  withers,  as  with  flame,  the  grass— 
O!  terrible— ten  thousand  strong! 
Meanwhile,  the  dusty  teams  are  stopt, 
The  wagon  tongues  are  deftly  dropt, 
And  drivers  by  their  oxen  stand 
And  soothe  them  with  soft  speech  and  hand. 
And  yet,  with  horns  tossed  free,  and  eyes 
Ablaze  with  purple  depths  of  ire, 
A  thousand  servile  years  expire 
And  flashes  of  old  nature  rise, 
As  if  a  sudden  spirit  woke 
That  would  not  brook  the  chain  and  yoke,— 
And  then,  the  stormy  pageant  past, 
They  bow  their  callous  necks  at  last, 
And  with  a  heavy  stride  and  slow, 
The  dreams  of  liberty  forego. 

Alas!  it  is  a  land  of  shades. 

And  mystic  visions,  swift  alarms; 
The  fretted  spirit  flames  and  fades 

With  clanging  calls  to  prayers  or  arms. 
*     *     *     The  day  is  dying,  and  the  sun 
Hangs  like  a  jewel  rich  with  fire 
In  the  deep  west  of  your  desire. 
And  o'er  the  wide  plateau  is  rolled 
A  surge  of  crinkled  sunset  gold, 

Bordered  with  shadows  gray  and  dun. 
A  horseman  with  loose,  waving  hair, 
Black  as  the  blackest  of  despair, 

Wheels  into  sight  and  gives  you  heed, 

And  on  its  haunches  reins  his  steed, 

All  quivering  like  a  river  reed, 
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And  sits  him  like  a  statue  there,— 
Transfigured  in  the  sunset  sea— 
A  bronze,  bare  sphynx  of  mystery! 
A  moment  thus,  in  wonder  lost, 
His  eagle  plumes  all  backward  tossed, 
Then  wheels  again,  as  swift  as  wind, 
The  wild  hair  floating  free  behind. 
And  sunset's  crinkled  surges  pour 
Along  an  empty  waste  once  more! 
But  you,  since  that  fantastic  shade 
Across  ydur  desert  path  has  played, 
Distrust  the  very  ground  you  tread, 
And  shiver  with  a  nameless  dread 
Till  stars  drop  crimson,  and  the  sky 
Is  wan  with  heartless  treachery. 
******* 

For  many  days  a  form  of  white 

Has  flashed  and  faded  in  your  sight 

In  fleeting  glimpses,  as  of  wings, 

Our  God's  bright  palm  in  beckonings. 

It  is  a  secret  nursed  of  each — 

You  dare  not  give  the  thought  in  speech, 

So  wierdly  solemn  is  the  sign — 

As  if,  upon  the  western  stairs, 

The  angels  of  a  thousand  prayers 
Were  come  with  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
Again,  the  still,  enchanted  hour 
Of  sunset  burns  in  crimson  flower, 
And  purple-hearted  shadows  sleep 
Like  clustered  pansies,  warm  and  deep, 

Eastward  of  wreathen  crag  and  wall. 
The  road  that  wound  and  wound  all  day 
In  many  a  dark  and  devious  way 
At  last  with  one  swift  curve  ascends 
A  rolling  plain  that  breaks  and  bends 

Westward,  till  rosy  curtains  fall 

O'er  mountains  massed  and  magical. 
Resplendent  as  a  pearly  tent 
Upon  the  fir-fringed  battlement- 
Serene  in  sunset  gold  and  rose, 
A  pyramid  of  splendor  glows, 
So  vast  and  calm  and  bright  your  dream 
Is  dust  and  ashes  in  its  gleam. 
A  maiden  speaks— "He  led  us  far— 
It  is  the  golden  western  star!" 
And  then  a  youth — "Our  goal  is  won— 
'Tis  the  pavilion  of  the  sun." 
A  gray  sage,  then,  in  undertone— 
"It  must  be  Hood,  so  grand  and  lone— 
The  shining  citadel  and  throne 
Of  Terminus,  that  Roman  god 
Who  marked  the  line  that  legions  trod, 
And  set  the  limits  of  the  world 
Where  Caesar's  battle  flags  were  furled ! 
Oh,  for  the  days  of  dark-eyed  prophetess 
Who  sang  in  Syrian  wilderness 

The  gilded  chariots'  overthrow, 
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To  lead  us  for  the  cymbaled  song   . 
To  him,  the  beautiful  and  strong, 

Who  dashed  the  brimming  cup  of  woe 
And  was  our  cloud  and  flame  so  long!" 

Forward!  the  crested  mountains  kneel 
To  patient  toils  of  fire  and  steel — 
A  way  is  hewn  and  you  emerge 
Upon  the  Cascades'  battled  verge;— 

And  far  beneath  you  and  away 

To  ocean's  shining  fringe  of  foam 

And  summer  vail  of  floating  spray, 
Behold  the  land  of  your  emprise, 
Serene  as  tender  twilight  skies 

"When  day  is  swooning  into  gloam! 
It  is  the  morning  twilight  now 
That  wraps  the  valley's  misted  brow; 
The  bourgeoning  and  blooming  dawn— 

The  reveille  of  Oregon. 
. 

How  brightly  on  your  vision,  first 

The  pictured  vales  and  woodlands  burst,— 
The  lakelets  set  like  twinkling  gems 
Along  the  prairies'  pleated  hems,— 

The  silver  crooks  and  rippled  sweeps 
Of  happy  rivers  here  and  there, 
And  many  a  waterfall  that  leaps 

In  rainbow  garlands  through  the  air,— 
The  skirted  maples  and  the  groves 
Of  oak  the  mild  home-spirit  loves- 
Enameled  plains  and  crenelled  hills 
And  tangled  skeins  of  brooks  and  rills,— 
Imperial  forests  of  the  fir, 
All  redolent  of  musk  and  myrrh, 
That  fling  and  furl  their  banners  old, 
And  still  their  gloomy  secret  hold 
As  Time  his  cloudy  censer  fills. 

******* 

Where  the  foothills  are  wedded  to  the  meadow 

In  the  dimples  that  dally  and  pass 
And  the  oak  swings  an  indolent  shadow 

On  the  daisies  that  dial  the  grass.— 
In  the  crescents  of  rivers;  in  hollows 

Bed-lipped  in  the  strawberry  time, 
And  the  slope  where  the  forests  half  follows, 

A  brooklet's  melodious  rhyme, — 
On  the  sun-rippled  knolls,  and  the  prairies, 

Beloved  of  the  wandering  kine— 
In  the  skirts  of  the  woodland  the  fairies 

Embroidered  with  rose  and  with  vine— 
There's  a  tent,  and  a  smoke  that  is  curling 

Above  in  the  beautiful  dome, 
Like  a  guardian  spirit  unfurling 

Soft  wings  o'er  the  temple  of  home. 
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And  the  ax  of  the  woodman  is  ringing 

All  day  in  sylvestrian  halls, 
Where  the  chipmunk  is  playfully  springing 

And  the  blue-jay  discordantly  calls  ; 
And  the  red  chips  are  fitfully  flying 

On  the  asters  that  sprinkle  the  moss  ; 
Where  the  beauty  of  summer  is  dying, 

And  the  sun  lances  glimmer  across ; 
There's  a  bird  that  is  spectrally  knocking, 

On  a  pine  that  is  withered  and  bare, 
For  the  fir-top  is  trembling  and  rocking, 

In  the  blue  of  the  clear  upper  air— 
There's  a  crackling  of  fiber — the  crashing 

Of  a  century  crushed  at  a  blow, 
And  the  fir-trees  are  wringing  and  lashing 

Their  hands  in  a  frenzy  of  woe ! 

A  pheasant  whirs  up  from  the  thicket 

In  the  hush  that  comes  after  the  fall, 
And  the  squirrel  retires  to  his  wicket, 

And  the  bluebird  renounces  his  call ; 
And  the  panther  lies  crouched  by  the  bowlder 

In  the  gloom  of  the  canyon  anear, 
And  the  brown  bear  looks  over  his  shoulder, 

And  the  buck  blows  a  signal  of  fear  ; 
But  there's  never  a  pause  in  your  duty, 

And  the  echoing  ax  is  not  still 
As  you  waste  with  the  green  temples  of  beauty 

For  the  puncheon  and  rafter  and  sill 
That  are  wrought  in  a  cabin  so  lowly 

The  trees  will  clasp  hands  over  head, 
But  the  heart  calls  it  home,  and  the  holy 

Love-lights  on  its  hearthstone  are  shed. 

It  is  staunch  and  rough-hewn,  and  the  ceiling 

Of  the  fragrant  red  cedar  is  made, 
With  an  edging  of  silver  revealing 

A  picture  of  sunlight  and  shade. 
And  the  Word  has  its  place,  not  a  trifle 

Obscured  in  a  pageant  of  books, 
And  above  the  broad  mantle  your  rifle 

Is  hung  on  accessible  hooks. 
Oh,  the  freshness  of  hope  and  of  fttney 

That  illumines  the  home  and  the  heart, 
With  the  grace  of  a  bright  necromancy 

That  excels  the  adorning  of  art ! 
And  you  rise  and  look  forth  and  the  glory 

Of  Hood  is  before  you  again, 
And  the  sun  weaves  a  gold-threaded  story 

In  the  purple  of  mountain  and  glen. 


Stand  up,  and  look  out  from  the  mansion 
That  adorns  the  old  scene  of  the  past 

On  the  fruitage  of  hope— the  expansion 
Of  the  fruits  of  your  vigils  forecast ! 
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While  the  shadows  of  Hood  have  been  wheeling 

Away  from  the  face  of  the  sun, 
What  a  glamour  of  change  has  been  stealing 

On  the  fields  that  you  painfully  won  ! 
Like  the  castles  that  fade  at  cock-crowing 

The  enchantments  arise  and  advance 
Where  the  cities  of  commerce  are  glowing 

Like  pearls  in  the  braids  of  romance  ; 
For  a  state,  in  the  shimmering  armor 

Of  the  Pallas  Athena  has  come, 
And  her  segis  is  fringen  with  the  warmer 

Refulgence  that  circles  our  home. 

As  for  you,  you  are  gray,  and  the  thunder 

Of  the  battle  has  smitten  each  brow 
Where  the  freshness  of  youth  was  turned  under 

By  Time's  immemorial  plow  ; 
But  the  pictures  of  memory  linger, 

Like  the  shadows  that  turn  to  the  East, 
And  will  point  with  a  tremulous  finger 

To  the  things  that  are  perished  and  ceased  ; 
For  the  trail  and  the  foot-log  have  vanished, 

The  canoe  is  a  song  and  a  tale, 
And  flickering  church  spire  has  banished 

The  uncanny  red  man  from  the  vale ; 
The  cayuse  is  no  longer  in  fashion- 
He  is  gone— with  a  flutter  of  heels, 
And  the  old  wars  are  dead,  and  their  passions 

In  the  crystal  of  culture  congeals; 
And  the  wavering  flare  of  the  pitch  light 

That  illumines  your  banquets  no  moro, 
Will  return  like  a  wandering  witch-light 

And  uncrimson  the  fancies  of  yore— 
When  you  dance  the  "Old  Arkansaw"  gaily 

In  brogans  that  had  followed  the  bear, 
And  quaffed  the  delight  of  Castaly 

From  the  fiddle  that  wailed  like  despair; 
And  so  lightly  you  wrought  with  the  hammer, 

And  so  truly  with  ax  and  with  plow— 
And  you  blazed  your  own  trails  through  the  gram  mar, 

As  the  record  must  fairly  allow ; 
But  you  builded  a  state  in  whose  arches 

Shall  be  carven  the  deed  and  the  name, 
And  posterity  lengthens  its  marches 

In  the  golden  starlight  of  your  fame! 
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A  tale  half  told  and  hardly  understood ; 

The  talk  of  bearded  men  that  chanced  to  meet, 

That  lean'd  on  long  quaint  rifles  in  the  wood, 

That  look'd  in  fellow  faces,  spoke  discreet 

And  low,  as  half  in  doubt  and  in  defeat 

Of  hope ;  a  tale  it  was  of  lands  of  gold 

That  lay  toward  the  sun.    Wild  wing'd  and  fleet 

It  spread  among  the  the  swift  Missouri's  bold 

Unbridled  men,  and  reach'd  to  where  Ohio  roll'd. 

Then  long  chain'd  lines  of  yoked  and  patient  steers ; 
Then  long  white  trains  that  pointed  to  the  west ; 
Beyond  the  savage  west ;  the  hopes  and  fears 
Of  blunt,  untutor'd  men,  who  hardly  guess'd 
Their  course;  the  brave  and  silent  women,  dress'd 
In  homely  spun  attire,  the  boys  in  bands, 
The  cheery  babes  that  laughed  at  all  and  bless'd 
The  doubting  hearts  with  laughing  lifted  hands— 
What  exodus  for  far  untra versed  lands ! 

The  Plains !    The  shouting  drivers  at  the  wheel ; 
The  crash  of  leather  whips ;  the  crush  and  roll 
Of  wheels ;  the  groan  of  yokes  and  grinding  steel 
And  iron  chain,  and  lo !  at  last  the  whole 
Vast  line,  that  reached  as  if  to  touch  the  goal, 
Began  to  str.etch  and  stream  away  and  wind 
Toward  the  west,  as  if  with  one  control : 
Then  hope  looni'd  fair,  and  home  lay  far  behind ; 
Before,  the  boundless  plain,  and  fiercest  of  their  kind. 

At  first  the  way  lay  green  and  fresh  as  seas, 

And  far  away  as  any  reach  of  wave ; 

The  sunny  streams  went  by  in  belt  of  trees ; 

And  here  and  there  the  tassell'd  tawny  brave 

Swept  by  on  horse,  looked  back,  stretched  forth  and 

A  yell  of  hell,  and  then  did  wheel  and  rein 

Awhile  and  point  away,  dark-brow'd  and  grave, 

Into  the  far  and  dim  and  distant  plain 

With  signs  and  prophecies,  and  then  plunged  on  a»:iin. 

Some  hills  at  last  began  to  lift  and  break; 

Some  streams  began  to  fail  of  wood  and  tide, 

The  somber  plain  began  betime  to  take 

A  hue  of  .weary  brown,  and  wild  and  wide 

ft  stretch'd  its  naked  breast  on  every  side. 

A  babe  was  heard  at  last  to  cry  for  bread 

A  mid  the  deserts;  cattle  low'd  and  died, 

And  dying  men  went  by  with  broken  tread, 

And  left  a  long  black  serpent  line  of  wreck  and  dead. 
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Strange  hunger'd  birds,  black-wing'd  and  still  as  death, 

And  crown'd  of  red  and  hooked  beaks,  flew  low 

And  close  about  till  we  could  touch  their  breath  — 

Strange  unnamed  birds,  that  seem'd  to  come  and  go 

In  circles  now,  and  now  direct  and  slow, 

Continual,  yet  never  touch  the  earth; 

Slim  foxes  shied  and  shuttled  to  and  fro 

At  times  across  the  dusty  weary  dearth 

Of  life,  looked  back,  then  sank  like  crickets  in  a  hearth. 

Then  dust  arose,  a  long  dim  line  like  smoke 

From  out  of  riven  earth.    The  wheels  went  groaning  by, 

The  thousand  feet  in  harness,  and  in  yoke, 

They  tore  the  ways  of  ashen  alkali, 

And  desert  winds  blew  sudden,  swift,  and  dry. 

The  dust!  it  sat  upon  and  flll'd  the  train. 

It  seem'd  to  fret  and  fill  the  very  sky. 

Lo!  dust  upon  the  beasts,  the  tent,  the  plain, 

And  dust,  alas!  on  breasts  that  rose  not  up  again. 

• 
They  sat  in  desolation  and  in  dust 

By  dried-up  desert  streams;  the  mother's  hands 

Hid  all  her  bended  face;  the  cattle  thrust 

Their  tongues  and  faintly  called  across  the  lands. 

The  babes  that  knew  not  what  the  way  through  sands 

Could  mean,  did  ask  if  it  would  end  today. 

The  panting  wolves  slid  by,  red-eyed,  in  bands 

To  pools  beyond.    The  men  look'd  far  away, 

And  silent  deemed  that  all  a  boundless  desert  lay. 

. 

They  rose  by  night,  they  struggl'd  on  and  on 
As  thin  and  still  as  ghosts  ;  then  here  and  there 
Beside  the  dusty  way  before  the  dawn, 
Men  silent  laid  them  down  in  their  despair, 
And  died.    But  woman  !    Woman,  frail  as  fair  ! 
May  man  have  strength  to  give  to  you  your  due ; 
You  falter'd  not  nor  murmur'd  anywhere, 
You  held  your  babes,  held  to  your  course,  and  you 

Bore  on  through  burning  hell  your  double  burdens  through. 

. 
Men  stood  at  last,  the  decimated  few, 

Above  a  land  of  running  streams,  and  they  ? 

They  pushed  aside  the  boughs,  and  peering  through 

Beheld  afar  the  cool  refreshing  bay  ; 

Then  some  did  curse,  and  some  bend  hands  to  pray ; 

But  some  looked  back  upon  the  desert  wide 

And  desolate  with  death,  then  all  the  day 

They  mourned.    But  one,  with  nothing  left  beside 

His  dog  to  love,  crept  down  among  the  ferns  and  died. 
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The  wild  man's  yell,  the  groaning  wheel, 
The  train  moved  like  drifting  barge  ; 
The  dust  rose  up  like  a  cloud, 
Like  smoke  of  distant  battle  loud  !    Loud 
The  great  whips  rang  like  shot,  and  steel 
Flashed  back  as  in  some  battle  charge. 

They  sought,  yea,  they  did  find  their  rest 
Along  that  long  and  lonesome  way, 
Those  brave  men  buffeting  the  West 
With  lifted  faces.    Full  they  were 
Of  great  endeavor. 
******* 

When 

Adown  the  shining  iron  track 
We  sweep,  and  fields  of  corn  flash  back, 
And  herds  of  lowing  steers  move  by, 
I  turn  to  other  days,  to  men 
Who  made  a  pathway  with  their  dust. 


The  following  is  one  of  a  set  of  documents  giving 
contemporary  evidence  on  a  most  important  epoch  of 
Oregon  history.  It  was  secured  by  Principal  J.  R. 
Wilson. 

(From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  November  21, 1843.) 
PRAIRIE    AND    MOUNTAIN    LIFE THE     OREGON    EMIGRANTS. 

During  our  detention  among  the  upper  settlements, 
before  starting  out,  a  constant  source  of  interest  to  us 
was  the  gathering  of  people  bound  to  Oregon.  One 
Sunday  morning,  about  the  usual  church  hour  in  a 
larger  place,  five  or  six  wagons  passed  through  the  town 
of  Westport,  and  one  old  man  with  silver  hair  was  with 
the  party.  Women  and  children  were  walking,  fathers 
and  brothers  were  driving  loose  cattle  or  managing  the 
heavy  teams,  and  keen-eyed  youngsters,  with  their  chins 
yet  smooth  and  rifles  on  their  shoulders,  kept  in  advance 
of  the  wagons  with  long  strides,  looking  as  if  they  were 
already  watching  around  the  corners  of  the  streets  for 
game.  There  was  one  striking  feature  about  the  party 
which  leads  us  to  name  it  more  particularly.  Though 
traveling  on  the  Sabbath  and  through  the  little  town 
that  was  all  quiet  and  resting  from  business  in  reverence 
of  the  day,  there  was  that  in  the  appearance  of  the  peo- 
ple that  banished  at  once  even  the  remotest  idea  of  profa- 
nation. They  were  all  clean,  and  evidently  appareled 
in  their  best  Sunday  gear.  Their  countenances  were 
sedate,  and  the  women  wore  that  mild  composure  of 
visage — so  pleasantly  resigned,  so  eloquent  of  a  calm 
spirit,  so  ready  to  kindle  up  into  smiles — that  is  seen 
more  often  among  churchgoers,  perhaps,  than  in  ball- 
room or  boudoir.  Some  of  the  women  carried  books, 
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and  the  prettiest  girl  carried  hers  open  before  her  as  she 
stepped  a  little  coquettish ly  through  the  dust  of  the  road. 
Whether  she  was  reading,  or  trying,  or  pretending  to 
read,  was  hard  to  tell,  but  the  action  had  a  naive  effect, 
and  as  she  passed  she  was,  no  doubt,  much  astonished 
at  a  strange  young  gentleman  who  audibly  addressed 
her  with,  "Nymph,  in  thy  orisons,  be  all  my  sins  re- 
membered.' 

Many  other  small  bodies  of  these  adventurous  travel- 
ers crossed  our  notice  at  Independence,  Westport,  and  at 
encampments  made  in  the  vicinity  of  these  and  other 
towns,  but  in  their  largest  force  we  saw  them  just  after 
crossing  the  Kansas  River  about  the  first  of  June.  The 
Oregonians  were  assembled  here  to  the  number  of  six  or 
eight  hundred,  and  when  we  passed  their  encampment 
they  were  engaged  in  the  business  of  electing  officers  to 
regulate  and  conduct  their  proceedings.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous and  unaccountable  spectacle  to  us  as  we  approached. 
We  saw  a  large  body  of  men  wheeling  and  marching 
about  the  prairie,  describing  evolutions  neither  recogniz- 
able as  savage,  civic  or  military.  We  soon  knew  they 
were  not  Indians,  and  were  not  long  in  setting  them 
down  for  the  emigrants,  but  what  in  the  name  of  mys- 
tery they  were  about  our  best  guessing  could  not  reduce 
to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  mathematical  probability. 

On  arriving  among  them,  however,  we  found  they 
were  only  going  on  with  their  elections  in  a  manner  per- 
haps old  enough,  but  very  new  and  quizzical  to  us. 
The  candidates  stood  up  in  a  row  behind  the  constitu- 
ents, and  at  a  given  signal  they  wheeled  about  and 
marched  off,  while  the  general  mass  broke  after  them 
"lick-a-ty-split",  each  man  forming  in  behind  his  favorite 
so  that  every  candidate  flourished  a  sort  of  a  tail  of  his 
own,  and  the  man  with  the  longest  tail  was  elected  !  These 
proceedings  were  continued  until  a  captain  and  a  council 
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of  ten  were  elected  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  scene  can  be 

conceived,  it  must  appear  as  a  curious  mingling  of  the 
whimsical  with  the  wild.  Here  was  a  congregation  of 
rough,  bold,  and  adventurous  men,  gathered  from  dis- 
tant and  opposite  points  of  the  Union,  just  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  to  last,  in  all  probability, 
through  good  or  ill  fortune,  through  the  rest  of  their 
days.  Few  of  them  expected,  or  thought,  of  ever  re- 
turning to  the  states  again.  They  had  with  them  their 
wives  and  children,  and  aged,  depending  relatives.  They 
were  going  with  stout  and  determined  hearts  to  trav- 
erse a  wild  and  desolate  region,  and  take  possession  of  a 
far  corner  of  their  country  destined  to  prove  a  new  and 
strong  arm  of  a  mighty  nation.  These  men  were  run- 
ning about  the  prairie,  in  long  strings  ;  the  leaders, — in 
sport  and  for  the  purpose  of  puzzling  the  judges,  doub- 
ling and  winding  in  the  drollest  fashion ;  so  that,  the 
all-important  business  of  forming  a  government  seemed 
very  much  like  the  merry  schoolboy  game  of  "snapping 
the  whip.'  It  was  really  very  funny  to  see  the  candi- 
dates for  the  solemn  council  of  ten,  run  several  hundred 
yards  away,  to  show  off  the  length  of  their  tails,  and 
then  cut  a  half  circle,  so  as  to  turn  and  admire  their 
longitudinal  popularity  in  extenso  themselves.  ''Run- 
ning for  office'  is  certainly  performed  in  more  literal 
fashion  on  the  prairie  than  we  see  the  same  sort  of  busi- 
ness performed  in  town.  To  change  the  order  of  a  town 
election,  though  for  once,  it  might  prove  an  edifying 
exhibition  to  see  a  mayor  and  aldermen  start  from  the 
town  pump  and  run  around  the  court  house  square,  the 
voters  falling  in  behind  and  the  rival  ticket  running  the 
other  way,  while  a  band  in  the  middle  might  tune  up 
for  both  parties,  playing  "0,  What  a  Long  Tail  Our  Cat's 
Got;'  which  we  surmise  some  popular  composer  may 
have  arranged  for  such  an  occasion. 
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After  passing  them  here,  we  never  saw  the  Ore- 
gonians  again.  They  elected  a  young  lawyer  of  some 
eminence  as  we  were  told,  named  Burnett,  as  their  cap- 
tain, and  engaged  an  old  mountaineer,  known  as  Captain 
Gant,  as  their  guide  through  the  mountains  to  Fort  Hall. 
Several  enactments  were  made  and  agreed  to,  one  of 
which  was  called  up  to  be  rescinded,  and  something  of 
an  excitement  arose  in  regard  to  it.  The  law  made  was 
that  no  family  should  drive  along  more  than  three  head 
of  loose  stock  for  each  member  composing  it,  and  this 
bore  hard  on  families  that  had  brought  with  them  cattle 
in  large  numbers.  The  dispute  resulted  in  a  split  of 
the  large  body  into  two  or  three  divisions ;  and  so  they 
moved  on,  making  distinct  encampments  all  the  way. 
Captain  Gant  was  to  receive  $1.00  a  head  from  the  com- 
pany, numbering  about  a  thousand  souls,  for  his  services 
as  guide.  But  a  few  more  such  expeditions  following  in 
the  same  trail  will  soon  imprint  such. a  highway  through 
the  wilderness  to  Oregon  that  emigrants  may  hereafter 
travel  without  such  assistance. 

We  left  them  here  about  the  last  of  May  and  encoun- 
tered no  sign  of  them  again  until  returning  in  Sep- 
tember, when  we  struck  their  trail  on  the  Sweetwater, 
near  the  south  pass  of  the  mountains.  They  had  fol- 
lowed in  our  own  trail  as  far  as  this  point  and  had 
here  turned  off,  our  course  lying  in  another  direction. 
From  here,  all  the  way  to  Fort  Laramie,  we  found  the 
now  deeply  worn  road  strewn  with  indications  of  their 
recent  presence.  Scaffolds  for  drying  meat,  broken  uten- 
sils thrown  away,  chips  showing  where  wagons  had  been 
repaired,  and  remnants  of  children's  shoes,  frocks,  etc., 
met  our  notice  at  every  deserted  encampment. 

But  one  death  seemed  to  have  occurred  among  them, 
and  this  was  far  out  under  the  mountains.  Here  the 
loose  riders  of  our  moving  camp  gathered  one  morn- 
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ing  to  examine  a  rude  pyramid  of  stones  by  the  roadside. 
The  stones  had  been  planted  firmly  in  the  earth,  and 
those  on  top  were  substantially  placed,  so  that  the  wolves, 
whose  marks  were  evident  about  the  pile,  had  not  been 
able  to  disinter  the  dead.  On  one  stone,  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  with  a  flat  side,  was  rudely  engraved  : 


J.   HEMBREE, 


And  we  place  it  here  as  perhaps  the  only  memento  those 
who  knew  him  in  the  States  may  ever  receive  of  him . 
How  he  died,  we  of  course  cannot  surmise,  but  there  he 
sleeps  among  the  rocks  of  the  West  as  soundly  as  if 
chiseled  marble  was  built  above  his  bones. 

On  returning  to  Rock  Independence,  a  point  about 
nine  hundred  miles  from  the  settlements,  we  were  aston- 
ished at  finding  that  the  Oregonians  had  reached  and 
passed  it  only  four  days  behind  us.  We  had  confidently 
supposed  them  four  weeks  in  our  rear,  and  their  rapid 
progress  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 
On  the  rock  we  found  printed  : 

"THE  OREGON  CO. 

arrived 
July  26,   1843." 

At  Fort  Laramie  we  were  told  that  they  were  still 
well  provisioned  when  passing  there,  and  could  even 
afford  to  trade  away  flour,  coffee,  etc.,  for  necessaries  of 
other  kinds.  But  it  was  droll  to  hear  how  the  Sioux 
stared  at  the  great  caravans.  Some  of  them  on  seeing 
the  great  number  of  wagons,  and  particularly  white 
women  and  children,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  think 
of  coming  down  here,  having  seen,  as  they  supposed, 
"the  whole  white  village'  move  up  the  mountains. 
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